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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


The following syllaliusus liavo lieon preparetl to assist the* 
lecture ami doniunstration coul^•^^s given in the Depart- 
ment of Eflueation and are printed foi- the use of students. 

• ICach of the syllabuses surveys tlie whole group of 
topics emb7;a(‘ed under ilie title, hut in actual ilelivery one 
or other of the ^ku-tions or Chapters may h<‘ omitted as the 
needs of students may make necessary. 

The University .Press has underfaken th<' publication, 
an<l the volume is thus available for h^aclicTs and students 
not (‘onnected with the Dejiartment of Milucation. 

At the same time the authors do not ]iresent these 
tsyllahuses as in any vvay a coin pie te exposition of the 
subjeet. Syllabuses of this nature (*an only he adequately 
understood hy tliose who listen to the h>etures as delivered. 
But as it has been found convenient to hiing the material 
togeilier in hook form it will be pleasure to the authors 
if the scheme of instruction in Education as here outlined 
is found of inlerest to those who are at work iir tlie same 
field else^vhe^^, and it will be an additional gratification 
if as a result of publication they rec^eive criticism and 
advice from confreres. 

A few' lines are added in jyi Appendix foi the guidance 
of students and visitors in making use of the Demonstra- 
tion School, whifih has recently heen reorgan i.scd so as to 
fulfil its purpose, with greater completeness. 

Further information as to this Scliool and as to the , 
educational appointments connected therewilli for the 
study of Education may te^guined from the* Prospectus 
of the Department of Education. 
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SYLLABUS OF A COURSE ON THE HISTORY 
' OF EDUCATION IN ENGLAND, 1800.1911. 


The Effects of the Industrial Revolution, of 
• Wesleyanism and the Evangelical Movement, 
and of ^h*e French IRe volution upon English 
. Education. 

(i.) Thk Industrial 11k\‘olution. 

The* 1 iHluslriiil Revolution (LU'compaiiied by rapid 
iu<*rease in pojuilatiou arnl by iinprovenuMds in (‘omniiini- 
cation \v]ii(*li iu(;j'oasiM.l thi^ inobiJiiy ol iaboui ) over-taxed 
tlie older a^eiieies lor elenieutarv inshiietioii; eaused 
ediH*nlioiial destitution in the new factory dislrif'ts; 
rendered the old tortus of local g'ovi*] nnient obsolele ; and 
ptoduced ainontr the etier^elic a kt'cn <hniiau«l tor i’aciliiies 
for self-education. It bHiiented political discussion and 
the desire foi socdal and <Mluca< iona j lidorin. It brou^ld 
into the nortlj of Knjiland many Sci»tcinmMi atid natives 
of the bolder counlies who knew ilte !)en(‘(iis of popular 
education and realised the educational I)aekwardness fit 
industrial and agricultural Krtgland. 'I’ln^ Isnlustrial 
Revolution had a double *eflnrt on Ihiglish educational 
thought: (a) it sliniulatcul tlie beliet in scvlt-Indj) and 
voluntaiy eifort for social wellaie (the lapid rise of men 
of vigour to wealtli and ])olitieal intlnence showed that 
C‘xisting comlitions alVorded nnuh i»p])<)rtmiii y foT indi-*^ 
vidual eifort and deterred many from supporting plans of 
national education whieli might strimgthen the then 
existing class ofga n isation of society); ami (h) l)y aggre-^ 
gating populatiim and’^iy the organisation ol^ large hp-tory 
eoinmiiA.ities, it directed thought to the '^possibilities of 
collective acliori, aided by Government, toi social and 
educational welfare. As the vestigt^s of mediicvai regula- 
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iion were swept nwuy, the civic coiisciciice was moved to 
discover isome etfeVitive substitute adjusted to tlie new 
conditions. 4 The writings of Thomas Hodgskiii (4787 - 
1863) illustrate the first point of view; those of Robert 
Owen (1771 — 1858), tlv*^ second. 

(ii.) WeSLKYAMSM and TJIK EvANOIXICAL iloVKMENT.* 

f 

Thi.s religious revival, acicompanied by a deepened 
sense of the spiritual needs and claiiiis of the individual,* 
was led (1) by John Wesley (1708 175)1) and George 

Whitefield (1714 - 1770); and (2) somewhat latei and 
more strietly within the confijios of the ('liurch of Eng- 
land, by John Nowtoir (N25 1807), Thomas Scott (1747 - 

1821), Joseph Milner (4744 1797), and Henry Venn 

(1725 — 1797). In its ‘earlier stages under Wesley it 
derived some educational ideals from German pietism, 
ultimately from A. 11. Francke of Halle and directly 
from the Moravians. This led Wesley to make schools, 
both elementary and secondary, a part of his (ronnexional 
orgatiisation. Tlie Evangelical Movement in its later 
stages l)e(*ame increasingly suspicious of the divsintegrat- 
ing influences of rationalism, then ]>erineating higher 
intellectual studies, and showed itself tliorefore disinclined 
for any comj)rehensive oiganisation of higher schools. It 
retained, however, a sti-ong sense of duty towards the 
educationally destitute* ]»oor (partly through the influence 
of the plnlanthropic ideals of tl^e early eighteenth century, 
partly from a desire that all should be able to read tin* 
Bible). Hence its z(*al for Sunday schools and for 
eloraeiitary day schools upon a ])arochial or interdenomina- 
tional basis. Throngh William Cowper and Ilannah 
More it called attention to the deadness of the religious 
life in the endowed boarding s^h^ols. 

^iii.) The Fkench Rk^olittion. 

Ffen(*h RaAical thought had a strong inflivmce in 
English education, both* before and after ^he Revolution 
of 1789. Rousseau’s VfJmile tnublisbed 1?62) and La 
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Chiilotais’ Essai iVEdttration Nationale (published 1763) 
were widely I’ead. Adam Smith ad/pted the • view of 
TurgolT that the inslriiction of tJie masses of •the people 
■ was expedient for the safety of the State. Set fortli in 
•the Wealth of Nations (published# 1776), this view won 
the. adhesion of f^reat numbers of the more liberal-niiiub d 
aftiong Eiifi^lish statesmen and <*ounlry gentlemen. Tlie 
ediieatioiial example of New England also caiTied weight. 
After the outbreak of the Revolution, Thomas Paine 
•(1739 — 1809), in the Rit^hts 0 / Man (published 1790-92), 
popularised tlu*^ idea of uitivcrsal elementary education 
aided by the State. Washington’s Farewell AJdresn 
emphasised the necessity of j)opu,IaV <*dii(*ation as a basis 
of democratic government. 

TJie Apolitical events of the Knuich Revolution had a 
threefold influeneo on English education : [a) They 

inspired many Radical thinkers, especially among the 
working-nuin, with enthusiasm for education as a means 
to j)olitical enlightenment; (b) they (confirmed among the 
landed class(\s and among the memixns of religious bodies 
a fear of poj)ular education as likely io produce political 
and social upheaval; and (c) by ilu; dcsiniction of old 
ediK'ational institutions in Frame, they joiised the Eng- 
lish Universities and religious bodies to th<^ need of 
internal reform. 'The dominant influeiu*es in French 
thought (1) were adverse to e(*clesiastical contiol in 
education, (2) favoured equality of opj)ortuintyo:& (entrance 
into the public service, (3T (dainuMl (d<uncjjtary education 
as part of the political right of cveiy citizen, and (4) 
tended towards the bureaucratic control of all education 
by the central govern inoit. 

REFERENCES. 

Report of the Royal Coimiiiss^orf^ on the University nf Oxford, 1852. 
Report, of the Roya> Commissi on on the University of Cambridge, 1852. 
William Cowper. TwocinitM. ^ 

Davis. of Charif.rlhOUi?e (Tendon : G. Bell ()o.). 

Joseph Lancaster. Improrements in /Sdu^ation n.s it ret^perts the Indus- 
trious Clas\''s of the Comniunitv ^London : Darton Sc Harvev. 
1805). 
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David Salmon. Joseph Lanectster (Longmar*?, 1904). 

Graham Wallas. Life Frnnms PJ,nre (Longmans). 

Educational lle.eord (British and Foreign School Society), Feb. ayd June, 
1903; Feb. and June, 1905; Oct. 1900; June, 1907. 

Robert Southey. Life of Dr. Andrew Dell. ^ 

Robert Southey. Essays Mdffnh and Political y vol. i., pages 111-12, 149; 
vol. ii., pages 25-26, 134 fif. • * 

Archdeacon Ghurtou. 2J.enioir of Joshua Watson (Parker, 1871). ® 

Quarterly lleriewy September, 1812. 

Adam Smith. Wealth of XationSy book v., chapter i., arts. ii. and iii. 

Thomas Paine. The Pujht.^ of MnHy part i., 1791; part ii., 1792. 

Wesleys Journal. 

Sir fj. Stephen. Es,<nys in Ecrlesuisfiral fiiography^ vol. ii., “ Th© 
hlvangelioal Succession.” < 

Arnold Toynbee. Lectures oxi the Industrial Pevolution in. Knylnnd 
(Riviiigtons). 

Abbey and Overton. The Etufjlish Church in the Eighteenthi Century. 

J. 11. Overton. The English Church in the Nineteenth Century. ISOO — 
ISdJ 

Leslie Stephen. The English ZltilitarwnSy vol. i., pages 12 — 137 
(London ; Duckworth, 1900). 

M. K. Sadler. (■ontinuotion SchooU in England and Elsei.rhe.re (Man- 
chester University Press, 1907), ch. i. 


The Beginnings of State Aid to English Elementary 

Education. 

1. Miiglish ('(liKationul refoniK^rs fiivst ineli ikhI to the 
view tliiit th(‘ eost of eleiueTitary <Miiieation (eitoli parish 

re<fviiie(l to piovide a scliool) should be borne by 
local rates elu'd out by school fees. In this they followed 
the precedeuls of C\iiinecticut (1(;J5()), Massachusetts 
(1092), iind ScothiTid (1696). Parochial rating was the 
fiMiinciul basis of the educational bills of Pitt (.1797) and 
Whitbread (1807). This plan of parisli rating for educa- 
tion provcnl impossible owing to Njiiiconfonnist ojiposition 
to a form of local cdiu^ational aefininistration which w’ould 
^nresuppose tlie dominant influence of Vlie Church of 
England. 

2. '^Vhen tlieii* first ^plan failed, English revf miners 
eiKleavoured to make old €pidowmeiits ^available for 
olementa:»y education. ♦ Inquiry was first necessary, and 
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^Henry Brougham (17^8 1868) scoured the appointment, 

in 1818, of a Royal (.\)nimisisioii to iwjuire into Educa- 
tional • Charities in England and Wales. ., In 1820, 
•Brougham introduced an Education Bill whi(di proposed 
•Parliamentary subsidy for elemen^iry (^du(»atioJi and the 
application of old endowments as a further source of 
mcome. The Commissioners on Educational Cliarities 
continued theif labours till 18M7. 'I'he inquiry disclosed 
^serious abuses and automatically produced proper appli- 
^cation of many funds which had been diverted illegally 
from ediieationul purposes.o But a permanent Board of 
Commissioner^ to superintend charities was needed, and 
this w^as not recommended by a Parliamentary (,V>inmittee 
till 18?15, or constituted till 185?i. 

II. Reformers were consequently thrown back upon ihe 
plan of State subsidies from central funds. In 1818 
Parliament voted 4>1,000,000, and in 1824 £500,000, in 
aid of Church building, with a view to relieving the 
spiritual destitution of London and the large towns. 
I his showed a new ieiuhmcj- towards State aid to works 
of social welfare. But fear lest »State interfeienco might 
follow State subsidy deterred 'many from ad vocal ing an 
extension of the chur<*h building-grant precedent to ele- 
mentary schools. Nonconformists would justly have 
objected to State aid being given (*x(4iisively to Chur(d) 
schools, and many Churchmen, regarding national educa- 
tion as a prerogative of the Established Cliurcli, were 
reluctant that tlie Slate should recognise scliools of a 
non-denomiiiatioual chaiacter. 

4. Government begaTi to experiment in Ireland with 

State aid to elemeutarv education. Prom 1814 1828 it 

subsidised the Society for Promoting tlie Education of th?v' 

Poor in Ireland (the “ Kildare Place Society which had 

been founded in 1811 to promote and support elementary 

schools ill whhdi the Bible was read 'without note or 

comment, but in wbitdi no <*ate(‘hisins or Jcoiitro\fersial 
■ * 

books might l>e used. In 1819, Parliament emjio^’cred 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland to make grants from the 
Consolidated ^’lind in aid of school?! established by volun- 
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tary subscriptions. These grants ♦were administered by 
three ur^^aid (*oin\^iissioners,and might *be paid to schools 
connected . witli any denomination. In 18^1 (Oatholic 
Emancipation havitig been passed in 1829) the House of 
Cominons voted .£30, (>00 “ to enable the Lord-Lieutenants 
of. Ireland to assist in the edu(‘ation of the people.’’ The 
monej" was found by withdrawing educational grants frifm 
the Kildare Place Society and from the Society for Dis- 
countenancing Vice. The Government plan for Iris^ 
education (suggested to them by Thomas Wyse) set up ar^ 
unpaid lK)ard of seven memlxn’s (three being inemhers of 
the Established Church, two Homan Catholics, one a 
Presbyterian, and one a Unitarian). The aided schools 
might 'oe denominational in management, but no pupil 
w'as recpiired to receive' religious instruction contrary to 
the conviction of its parents, (he compulsory paH of tlie 
currieiiluiii consisting of “ combined literary and moral 
instruction/’ The Government hoped that this plan, if 
successful in Ireland, would form a ^vorking model for 
English imitation. 

5, In 1833 (the Eeform Act having been passed in 
1832) the public demaiul for State aid to education 
became insistent. In March, Lord Brougliam announced 
Ills abandoiimcut of the principle of compulsory provision 
of schools, in view of the success of voluntary effort since 
1820. In opposition to Lord Brougham’s changed views, 
John Arthur lloebuek (1801 — 1879), M.P. for Bath, moved, 
in July, in the House of Cctmnions, “that the House, 
deeply impressed witli tlie necessity for a due education 
of tlie jieople at large, and believing that to this end the 
aid and care of the State are absolutely needed, will, early 
'■during the next session of Parliament, prcK^ed to devise 
a means lor the universal and national education of the 
whole jieople.” I{o€>buck’s plairolf national education was 
the most comprehensive of any that had lH>en submitied 
to Padiamei^ii. He would require"^compulsory attendance 
at sciiool throAgliout the United Kingdom of ev^ry child 
from 6 to 12 years of age, and would set jip four classes 
of Statq schools, viz,, Jinfant schooks, schoofe of industry, 
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*trainin^ schools for teachers, and oveniijp schools in towns 
for adults. lie *sugjjested that the /ountry should be 
divided into school districts, in oacli df whiclw the voters 
•woiifd elect a school cominitlee. The central control of 
■education was to be in the handsX)f a member of the 
Qabinet. Ue adduced the success of compulsory ediic..- 
tion in Prussia and Saxony ajid the educational reforms 
adopted by Fra’ace in 18f‘h‘5 as arguments in support of his 
case. Public opinion was evidently ripe for action. 
iLeading statesmen, however (Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Althorp* and I^aniel ( t’Ooiwiell), wore alarmed by Roe- 
buck\s scheme.* In August, the (joveniiueiit carried 

by tifty to twenty-six votes a revsolittion ‘‘ tluit a sum, not 
exceeding £20,000, be granted to 11 is Majissty, to bfc issued 
in aid of private subscriptions foV.the erection of school- 
houses for the ediH'ation of the children of the poorer 
classes in Great Britain, to th(» jlst day of March, 1884; 
and that the said sum be issued and paid without any fee 
or other d(*du(‘tion whatsoeA^er.” 4’his was the first grant 
by Parliament in aid of eleimuitaiy education in England. 
It was confined to aiding the erection of s(*hool buildings 
and was assignetl by the Tieasifiy on the recoin mendatiou 
of the Xational Society and the British and Foreign 
School Society respectively, subject to the condition of 
half the <?ost of the building of new school-houses being 
met b}” voluntary contributions. Preference was given to 
applications from large cities and towns and t« schools 
intended to ac’cominodatc mit less than 400 scholars. 

The basis of distribution of the annual grant (supple- 
mented by an additional £10,000 in 188,4 and 1880 — 1888 
for Scotland) was unfavourable to poor and thinly popu- 
lated districts, as preference was given to ]>laces whicR* 
undertook to bear the largest proportion of the expense. 
In 1885 Parliament vofeii £10,000 for the establishment 
of a State Trariiiing College for teachc^rs, with model 
schools attached. In the model schools, religious infstruc- 
tion was to be divided into general uTuftnominathinal) 
and special (clenuminational), th^ latter being entrusted 
to lic.‘ensed nmiisters rem*e.sentin.fj^ 21he difFpipiif ndicyiniK 
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bodies. * This plau (Ixilieved to fomshadow an intention on 
the part^ of LordV Melbourne's (xovemlnent to place the 
training tcach'rs under the cxidusive control, of 'the 
State and to give, preferential aid and rec.ognititin to 
undenominational txoicliing in all State-aided schools)'^ 
was strongly opposed by the Chiir(‘h of England, the 
Church of Scotland and the Wesleyan Methodists, and 
withdrawn, it is noticeable tliat in con temporary ac- 
counts of the (controversy no mention is made of the 
opposition of Homan Catholics, whose numbers ami 
political influence were then^ relatively siniall. * 

In liS‘16 Parliament voted £1,500 for a •Normal School 
of Design under tht> direction of the Board of Trade. 
This the nucleus or the Science and Art Department. 

In 1888 a proposal create a central Board of Educa- 
tion was negatived in the House of Commons without a 
division. 

In 1889 the Crown, on the advice of the Government, 
appointed by Order in Council a s|)ecial Committee of the 
Privy ("ouncil (on (he analogy of the Committee of 
Council on Trade) “for the consideration of all matters 
affecting the education of *the people ” and “to superintend 
the application of#aiiy sums voted by Parliament for the 
purpose of promoting public education.” Thus a contial 
administrative authority for public education was estab- 
lished by Itoyal Prerogative, not by Statute*. A motion of 
protest against tliis action of the Government w'as defeated 
in the House of Commons by kve votes and the education 
vote of the year (including salaries of the new establish- 
ment) carried only by two. The House of Lords carried 
by a majority of 111 votes an address to the Queen, 
'y)iaying Her Alajesty “to give directions that no ste])s 
should be taken with respect to the establishment of any 
plan for the general educati^n*^ of the people without 
giving to this House, as one branch of tVe legislature, an 
opportunity ^ of fully considering a measure of such 
impw’tanee b# the highest interests of the community.’’ 
This protest was disregtirded. ^ 

Dr. Kay (afterwaij^s Sir James Kay-Sltiittleworth), an 
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assistant-commissioner of the Poor LaTfs, was af once 
appointed permanent socretaiy of the .40W department, 
with two inspeijtors. Thenceforward, ^ite growth in the 
influence of the Central Authority in English education 
W&.4 continuous. The policy adopteir was to recognise 
denominational efforts on terms which would secure a due* 
measure of educational efficiency while counteracting 
exclusiveness am? intolerance. 

^ The first Minutes (18^19) of the Committee of Council 

Education (1) abandoned the plan for a State Training 
College; (2) divid'ed between the National Society and the 
British and Forc?ign Scliool Society the £10, 000 whicli had 
been voted by Parliament in 1835 fbr the erection of a 
State Training College; (3) wset on /oot inquiries info the 
state of education in the Kingdom;* (4) made (xovernment 
inspection (without any interference with the religious 
instruction or management of the school) a (*onditioii of 
all grants; (5) announced that in the distribution of 
grants consideration would bo given to the circumstances 
of very poor and populous districts; (()) extended the 
scope of the Parliamentary grant to schools not in connec- 
tion with the National Society or^he British and Foreign 
School Society, provided that the daily reading of a 
]>ortion of Scripture formed part of the course of instruc- 
tion; and (7) declared that, in the assignment of grants, 
preference would be given to schools which “ do not 
enforce any rule by which tlie children will be compelled 
to learn a catechism, or atteiftl a place of Divine worship, 
to which their parents on religious grounds object/’ The 
State thus conciliated the denominations, declared itself 
against secular education, secured a right of general 
supervision, and abandoned the idea of centralised control 
over the training of teachers. 

The Church of Englainl^nd the Church of Scotland 
were desirous, the British and Foreign School Society M'as 
unwilling, that the religious instruction given in tb^ir 
schools should he oihjii to examination by the\jovernm5nt 
inspector. Accordingly, in 1840, fhe inspected schools 
were divided imo three classes, aifil the Government 
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entered into a eo;jicor(lat with the ecclesiastical authorities 
e()ncern-.>d that ti^e inspectors assigned to schools in con- 
nection with the ^hurch of England and with tha Church 
of Scotland should be appointed with the concurrence erf 
the authorities of respective Churches. In 1843 
oimilar arrangement was made with the British ajnd 
Foreign School Society. 

In 1843 strong Nonconformist opposition compelled 
Sir Kobert Peers Government to withdraw the educatiejn 
clauses of Sir James Graham's Factory Bill as unduly" 
favourable to the Church of England. In the, same year 
the Committee of Council first gave regular grants in ^id 
of (1) the erection q/ teachers* residences, (2) the purchase 
of school furniture aiiji apparatus, and (3) the establish- 
ment of Training Colleges. With the help of the wind- 
fall grjint of 1839, tlio National Society had in the mean- 
time built St. Mark's College, Chelsea, and the British 
and Foreign School Society the new College in Borougli 
Road, which had bc‘en originally instituted in 1805 on a 
small scale by Joseph Lancaster. 

The experience of ^ the earlier training colleges 
(especially that of Borough Road and of the Battersea 
College, whicli had been founded by the private liberality 
of Sir J. Kay-Shuttle worth and Mr, Caiieton Tufnell upon 
the model of a Swiss Normal School) showed the need for 
recruiting the (colleges with students who had received a 
better general education, and for further assistance 
towards their efficient maintenance. 

In 1846, accordingly, the Committee of Council 
announced a new series of grants-in-aid, designed for the 
improvement of the teaching-power of the elementary i 
schools : 

(1) Stipends were offered ‘hf pupil teachers indentured 
for five years' apprenticeship (13 — 18), and 
rewards to the scbooliQ«asters or mistresses who 
trained them. The pupil teachers were to ha 
annually examined by H.M. | Inspector. This 
method, cCpied from Holland, ^Vas intended to 
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supersede the System of juvenihl monitor^ intro- 
duced by toell and Ljj.ncaster. 

(2) Queen's scholarships, tenable at i training college, 
were offered for competition a i^ng pupil teachers 
at the close of their apprenL’fcesliip. To candi- 
dates unsuccessful in this competition but other-* 
wise suitable, it was prDposed to give a preferen- 
tial claim for employment in the public service. 
Annual grants were made to inspected training 
colleges in respect of each student in training. 

(4) Colk^ge-trhined teachers were to receive from 

Government annual subsidies in addition to the 
salary received by them forTlie managers. 

(5) lietiring pensions weie granted to teacdiers* after 

lt)ng and efficient service. • 

(6) Grants were offered in aid of scdiool field-gardens, 

school workshops, and practical iiistiuction in 
domestic economy. 

These minutes mark the close of the tentative period of 
State aid to elementary edu(*ation. Henceforward the 
Government w^as (onimittcd to a definite policy in educa- 
tional administration. The aggregat<» grant had risen 
from i-;U),0()0 in 1889 to £100,000 in 1840. 
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Education under the Poor Law. 

In England the public^obligation to supply elementary 
oducation was fir.sf rtM?ogiiised in the case of the children 
of the destitute poor. 

The Poor Belief Act of 1601 (48 Elizabetli) had amflng 
its chief piirposos * 

(i.) “the settfucr to work th*e childfcn of all such, whose 
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pareBts^shall not, by the Clinrchwardens or Over- 
seers, or the greater part of them, be thought 
iible to li^^ep and maintain their children;” 

(ii.) ‘‘ the put^ng out of such children to be appren- 
tices.” 

* The administrative unit adopted by the Act of KjOl 
was the Parish, which fijim time immemorial had been 
under obligation towards its poor and in a great nunilier 
of cases had contributed out of local rates towards the 
education of the children of destitute or impoverished 
parents. * 

Industrial training of a primitive and^non-educsitional 
kind given in workhouses which were established in 
Londo'n, 1655 and (bj’^ Thomas Firmin) 1676, Norwich, 
Bristol, 1696, and in ./4iarity schools, 1699, and* onwards. 
This training for poor children was recf>rn mended by John 
Locke, 1697, whose advice was widely followed during the 
eighteenth century. 

The Act of 172^:1 (anticipated by many private Acts) 
enabled parishes to form themselves into Unions for the 
establishment of workhouses in which industrial training 
was often given. In sdme cases (c.//., Shrewsbury) the 
management of the workhouse was humane, but generally 
the children suffered from overwork, especially as appren- 
tices under the employers to whom they were indentured 
at an early age. It was assumed that early employment 
was beneficial to the children. Public opinion was 
callous. Profit from child labour was approved. The 
employment of pauper apprentices in factories, when the 
Industrial lievolution changed the conditions of labour^ 
extended the evil and probably accentuated it. 

In 1784 the Justices of the Peace for Lancashire 
appointed Dr. Percival and other Manchester doctors to 
investigate an outbreak of fevef at a cotton mill at Rad- 
cliffe. Percival’s report drew atteritiom to the neglected 
edimation c^f the children emploj'ed and to the need for a 
linfitation ol their hours of labour. The Magistrates 
resolved in consequefice to refmse to mdenture parish 
apprentices to owners of works in whiCTL children were 
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employed at night, or more than ten hours in t^’e aay. 
The resolutions of the Manchester Board of ilealtli, 1796, 
were ijie^gerui of the Factory Acts. 1 • 

Pitt’s Bill for the better support a/d maintenance of 
^ the poor (1797) proposed the establisninent of schools of 
industry by all parislies, acting separately or in union. 
Sfir Itobort P(jel, the elder, ^introduced in 1802 the 
Health and Morals of Apprentices Bill,” which was 
carried. This was a special application of the Poor Law, 
and the earliest of the Factory Acts. 

It limited the hours of labour of parish apprentices 
^ employed in factories, provided for their better accommo- 
dation, and required their elementally. education. It did 
not touch domestic induvstry. ^ 

Whitbread’s Bill for the promoting and encourage- 
ment of industry among the labouring (dasses of the 
community, and for tlie cffectiAM* relief and regulation of 
the criminal and iiecjcssitous poor” (1807) proposed, 
among otlier reforms, a general system of national ele- 
mentary education upon a parochial basis. He had the 
example of Scotland in view, and^recom mended the adop- 
tion of the monitorial system of Bell and Lancaster. 
Cost to be defrayed from rates. Teachers to be (i) 
nominated by th<^ minister of the parish acting with the 
overseers of the poor and the churcli wardens, (ii.) apjiroved 
by the vestry, and (iii.) ratified by the justices of the 
peace. Free education for two years for pauper (dnldren, 
orphans, and child I’eii of agricultural labourers. 

The Poor Law Commissioners, 1832, recommended the 
classification of the inmates of workhouses and the separate 
^care of pauper children. They proposed a new Poor Law 
district (the ITnion) in jdace of the parish, and a new 
administrative body (the^Poor Law Guardians), partly 
elected by qualified ratepayers, in place of the overseers 
and justices of the pea(‘C^. They also recommended the 
establishment of a Central Authority (th% •Poor fkiw 
Board) in» London with powers of control (including 
audit) over the ! Poor Law Guardians throutrhout the 
country. 
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Th* 3 Poor Law Amendment Ac%, gave effect to* the 

Commissioners’ recommen/lations. It directed the Poor 
Law Boitrd to rerf-ulate the education of children* in work- 
houses. The Boa^l ordered that “ hoys and girls who ai'e 
inmates of the wnrkhoiises shall, for three working hours 
* at least every day, he instructed in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and the prin^-iples of the Christian lleliglon; 
and such other instruction shall he imparted to them as 
may fit them for service and train them to hahits ,of 
usefulness, industry, and virtue.” r 

The evil results of the education given to children in 
the ordinary mixed workhouse were disclosed by ,the 
reports on the trai.nipg of pauper children issued by the 
Poor^aw Board, 1841, hut little was done towards classi- 
fying the iiiinates or for the separate accomm'odation of 
children. The Guardians were mostly indifferent, or 
hostile, to education. 

In 1844 an Act gave power to the Poor Law Board 
to combine poor law unions or parishes into districts for 
school purposes. Gne-fifth of the average rates of the 
union might be expended on the district school. This is 
the first case in modern England of a local authority 
being cstablislied with rating j>owers for elementary 
education, hut the Act of 172‘1 was a precedent. Owing 
to statutory limitations, comparatively little was done 
under the Act of 1844. 

In ‘1846 the Education Department made special grants 
for the salaries of masters ^nd mistresses of schools for 
pauper children, and would have liked to raise their 
salaries and status to tliat of teachers in the ordinary 
elementary schools. But in most cases the niggardliness 
of the Guardians and the jealousy of the workhouse* 
masters prevented this. Thus, the opportunity which 
offered itself in 1846 for the*J^reat improvement of educa- 
tion under tlie poor law was lost. * 

®In 1847^ the Education Department ajipointed four 
inspectors of poor law schools with the duty of periodically 
reporting on these schools^ to the Department. In 1863 
these, inspectors wofe transferred to the Poor Law Board, 
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and the connection between the two Dej^artments z^evered. 

In 1870 the Elementary Education Act empiwered a 
School ‘Board to remit the whole or any part of* the fee in 
‘the case of a child attending a Board -icliool whose parent 
Ws, in the opinion of the School Board, unable from 
poverty to pay the fee, such remission not to be deemed 
parochial relief to the parent «( Sect ion 17). 

In 1876 the Elementary Education A(jt allowed any 
j)arent, not being a pauper, who was unable to pay the 
.ordinary fee for his child at a jmblic elementary school 
(whether a BoaYd school or«»a voluntary school), to apply 
to the Guardians for help, and required the Guardians, if 
satisfied of his inability, to pay the*fee (not exceeding 3d. 
a w'eok) or such part of it as parent was ^in their 
opinion •unable to pay. 

In 1878 the standards of examination in poor law 
schools were assimilated to those in the schools under the 
Education Department, 

The Education Act, 1891, paying to the managers from 
the national exclie(|uer a fee grant of ten shillings for 
every child in average attendance at a public elementary 
school, relieved tlie Guardians that extent and encour- 
aged the already strong teiidemy to send pauper cliildren 
to the ordinary eleiueiitary schools. By the Elementary 
Education Act, 1900, the GuardianwS may contribute 
towards the expense of any school used by poor law 
children, so that the expense may be fairly distributed 
over the whole union. • 

Since 1903, teachers in Poor Law Schools aie admitted 
to the certificate oxamiiiations of the Board of Education 
which recognises service in those schools as p( usionable. 

Ilecommendatioiis of the Poor Law Commissioners,* 
1909. 
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Robert Owen. 

I. 

Born at Newtown, Montn^omerysliire, 1771. Precocious 
literory and religious interests in childhood. Began to 
help his sclioolma.ster in teaching at the age of 7 : “ I 
thus early acquired the habit of teaching others what 1 
know.’’ Apprenticed, aged 10, to draper at Stamford : 
“ From ten years of age I maintained myself without ever 
applying to my parents for any additional aid.” In 1787 
(during the early days of the Industrial Bevolution) 
became assistant in Mr. Satterfiehrs draper’s shop, St. 
Ann’s Square, 3^1 an Chester. In 1789 set up as a maker of 
spinning-mules. Showed great business ability. 

II. 

Active business life as employer, 1790 — 1821. In 1790 
became a cotton spinner on a small scale in Manchester, 
subsequently manager of large cotton mill, and (in 1794) 
* a managing director of the Chodton Twist Company, 
Manchester. In 1799, bought for himself -and partners 
the cotton mills at New Lanark, hear Glasgow^ belonging 
to Mr. Dale, whose daughter he married iu. the same year. 
'In M^inchester, Owen had becoilie the friend of John 
Dalton and lir. Percival, and was a member of the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, estab- 
lished 1781. From tiiis group he gained the impulse 
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towTarils the reform of the factory system ai)d the|l)etter 
education and housing of apprentices and workpeople. 
Organise^l the rough and igndrant factory community at 
the New Lanark Mills (about 2,000 people, imvluding 500 
clfildren sent from parish workhouses as apprentices) 
under paternal goA’^ernment, enforcing cleanliness, tem- 
perance, and religious toleration. Miniiiiuin age for 
employment fixed at 10. Free education for all children 
fyjin 5 to 10. Teaching and discipline followed methods 
o| Joseph Lancaster. In 181»b Jeremy Bentham and 
William Allen (one of the :fcmnders of tlie Britisli and 
Foreign School Society) became partners. 1810 — 1816 

wrote A Nrw V iew of Society^ or ?Jss(tys on the F <n' million 
of Human ('haracter^ in wliich hf tl)us formulattMl his 
fundameijK;al principle: ‘‘Any geiiei;^d chaiatder, from the 
best to the Avorst, from the most ignoiant to ihv most 
enlightened, may be giA’cn to any communiiy, (JA’cn to the 
world at large, by the appli(*ation of proper mcajjs; which 
means are to a great extent at the comma lid and under 
the control of tliosc avIio haA’c influenr^e in tlie aft'airs of 
men” (page 11). Tlie “plastic (luality ” oF <*hild nature 
would enable society to be ‘‘ ultitnatclA' inou]d(‘d irito the 
A^ery image of rational Avishes and desires.” “All poA^orty 
and crime are the etfccts of error in the A^ai ious vsystems 
of training and gOA’ernment.” “ '^Hie end of goA^ernment 
is to produce the greatest hap])iness to tlio greatest 
number.” National reform to be based on (1) restriction 
of the drink traffic; (2) rfiairitenance of the national 
Lvhurch, but as an institution witliont formularies and 
without any declaration of religious belief; (JV) ](d;orm of 
poor law; (4) uniA’ersal elementary education from infamjy, 

‘‘ The infants of any one class in the Avorld may l)e readily 
formed into men of any other class.” “ EA^ery State to be 
w^ell governed ought to di^^ct its cliief attention to the 
formation of eharticter; and the best governed State wi\] 
be that which shall possess the best nationiU systeuj. of 
education.” National system of education to be uniform 
over the United Kingdom, upoA non-denorninational 
lines, under control of centr^ goveAiment wliioh should 
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proviJje and si^pport training colleges for teachers 'and 
appoint teachers to the schools ; ^6) “ the obtaining 
regular ^nd accurate infoJiuation relative to the value of 
and demand foi;^ lal>our over the United KingdoM.” 
Official qiiaiterly labour statistics, showing wages fi&d 
. unemployment in each district, with a view to greater* 
mobility of labour; (C) felovernment to provide worte^ of 
national utility (roads, canals, harbours,' etc,) for employ- 
ment (at wages less than the average rate of private labour 
in the district) of those not able to find employment ^in 
competitive industry. * 

Owen and New Lanark quickly Ix^came famous. ^ In 
1814 "1815 he pressed for a new factory act: “Perish the 
cotton trade?, perish Avon the political suj)eriority of our 
country (if it depend^ on the cotton trade), luther than 
they shall bo upheld by the sacrifice of everything valu- 
able in life by those who are the means of supporting 
them.'' In 1817 he published a plan for the establish- 
ment of industrial commuiiities, self-contained, educa- 
tionally organised and self-supporting, upon a co-opera- 
tive basis — a iicav type of social organisation which, he 
believed, would graduffily become universal. The plan 
involved governmental control, which was resented by 
lladical individualists as likely to strengtlieu the authority 
of the existing Government. In 1818, Owen visited 
Switzerland and saw Oberlin, Pestalozzi, and Follenberg. 
In 18L9, he estranged public sympathy by public declara- 
tion against Christianity, in 1829, after long friction 
with his partners, he withdrew from New Lanark. 

III. 

1829 — 1858, continuously engaged in propaganda on 
behalf of co-operation and socialism, devoting his private 
fortune to the diffusion of his ideas. 

IV. 

Owen empliasised (1) the impoilan(?e 5f social environ- 
ment, (2) the need fbr an economic structure of society in 
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conformity with a new*ethical ideal, (3) the necessity for 
using capital in the organisation of community life, and 
(4) the •value of well-direcj^ education from# infancy. 
But he underestimated the^ power of heredity, overlooked 
tfie had side of human nature, underrated the complexity 
of. the economic structure of indusirial society, exag. 
gefated the power of direct ruction upon rdia ranter, 
was over-sanguine as to tlie practical efficiency of govern- 
iqiiental action, and did not clearly decide whether the 
ultimate basis of social control is to rest on the majority 
vote or upon some enliglitened despotism, whether 
iiylividual or bureaucratic. Tlis persevering but tedious 
speeches disseminated socialistic ideas but failed to 
convince national opinion, which jfreferred a combination 
of indivitlual effort and of vState regulation. 

RKFERKNCES. 
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The Educational Effects of the Factory Acts and 
Public Health Acts. 

I. 

(1) Factouy Acts. 

By the Factoiy Acts, the British Govoniiueiit first - 
proscribed a minimum of educational opportunity for 
young people engaged factories and workshops, and 
thus adopted tluf principle of <,*ompulsory education which 
was afterwards extended by the Edu(*ation Acts.* The * 
procedure was to throw new statutoiy obligations nipon 
employers of juvenile labour and' to secure olxservance of 
the law by means of inspectors appointed in tlic first case 
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locally- but later by the central a\ithority. The Factory 
Acts introduced the system of half-time, which dovetailed 
a course education into wil^it would otheiwise hfiv^ been 
unbroken periods of wage-earAing labour. 

The principle of compulsory education (proclaimed in 
the Grand Duchy of Weimar in 1619, in Gotha 1642, -in 
Massachusetts 1642, in Cfmnecticut 1650, in the Isle* of 
Man 1703, and in Prussia 1716) is found in embryo in the 
69th Canon of the Church of England, 1603, but was nqt 
eft'ectively realised in England as a broad principle erf 
State policy, owing to religiotis dissension's and differences 
of social ideal which led to oscillation of 'purpose on t,he 
part of the (central itiithority. Industrial and e(*onomic 
cliangcfs in English itfe ultimately compelled a tardy 
application (first in tlv* form of Factory Acts) <!Tf a prin- 
ciple which in Germany and Sew England was enforc^ed, 
nnder the influence of the Protestant Reformation, in 
order to promote unity of religious belief. 

(2) PruLic Health Acts. 

In England, sanitary ^reform under State compulsion 
(beginning 1848) preceded tlie systematic organisation of 
national elementary education (1870). The proviwsion of 
a healthy eiivironnient commanded the support of public 
opinion before the universal provision of intellectual 
opportunity. This was due to three causes : (a) in 

sanitary reform, religious confroversies Avere not directly 
raised. It Avas tlicrefore the line of least resistance; (6) 
the need of sanitary improvement aa^is more obviously 
urgent than that of intellectual improvement. The con- 
dition of the great towns and of the factorv districts 
compelled action. The outbreaks of cholera beginning in 
1831 enforced sanitaiy reform fm England as the defeats 
of Jena and Auerstadt in 1806 forced educational, mili- 
tary, vind mi^nicipal reform upon* Prussia ; (c) the econo- 
mic advantage of good hygiene could lx* plainly proved 
by statistics (begimiing^n 1834) of mortalify and sickness. 
The loss of working ability tfiroiigh insanitary conditions 
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among large sections of the population was estimsjted at 
from eight to ten years’ working life. English reformers, 
always prone to underrate tlu^' social value of intellectual 
enligfttonment and alarmetc at its possible results, have 
ti5vertheless been pre-eminent in their insistence upon 
‘ hygiene as a factor in national education, English- 
example, while backward in reglard to the organisation of 
intellectual forces, has widened the idea of the educa- 
tional functions of the State. 

c 

IL 

1) Factory Acts. 

1. Health and Morals of Apprentices Act, 1802. Limi- 
tation of ^working hours of apprentices to twelve a day; 
night work by apprentices forbidden; appreiiticcvs to be 
instructed in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and to 
attend Church at least once a month. All mills and 
factories to be annually registered. Justic es of the Peace 
to appoint from their own number two inspectors of 
factories, one to be a clergyman. Small fines imposed on 
employers who violated the law'. This Act, imperfectly 
enforced and being confined to apprentices, failed to touch 
unapprenticed children sent by their parents to work in 
the factories. Really a further application of the poor 
law, this Act is important as an extended recognition of 
the educational responsibilities of the State towards 
children and young people, and as a precedent for impos- 
ing statutory obligations upon employers. 

2. Robert Owen's reform of factory life in the New 
Lanark Mills (1800 — 1816); bis Observations on f/ij Effect 
of the Manufacturinf) System (1815), urging State regula- 
tion of factory conditions and suggesting part-time 
education for mill childreii. 

3. Factory Aat, 1819. Employment of children under 
9 prohibited in cotton mills and factories. ^ 

4. Ten Hour Bill agitation (Richard Oastler and 
Michael Thomas Sadler), 1830. Select Committee on 
Condition of Factory Children, 1832. Factory Act, 1833, 
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forbadp employment of eliilclren uladejr 9 in textile factor- 
ies, except silk mills; limited the hours of employment 
of children under 13; anctvequired the appointment of 
Government Faidory Insj)ecT\)rs with power to enforce 
school attendance under competent teachers. No child 
•between 9 and 13 might Im? employed without proof, of ' 
attendance at school for •two hours on six days in ^ach 
preceding week. Inspector might require employer to 
deduct one penny in the shilling from a child’s wages aijd ♦ 
to pay the same for the schooling of the child according 
to his direction. • 

5. In the Government Factory Bill, 1843, Sir Jaipes 
Graham proposed com])ulsory education of children in 
workhbiises, and those *001 ployed in woollen, flax, silk, and 
cotton manufactories,r*requiring daily school attendance 
for at least three hours. Schools to be maintained out of 
the poor rate. Government loans to be offered for erection 
of schools. Management of each school to lie entrusted to 
seven trustees, including clergyman and churchwardens 
c.p off do j two trustees apjwinted by the magistrates, and 
two millowners. Schoolmaster to be inquired to be a 
member of the Cliurch df England, and his appointment 
hy the trustees to he suhje(*t to the approval of the Bishop. 
Right of inspection reserved to clerical truvstees and to 
the Committee of (kmncil on Education. Widespread 
Nonconformist opiKisitioii caused withdrawal of the educa- 
tion clauses, ihough Government offered modifieation.s : 
(i.) denomiiiatioiial teaching Ki l)e separate and voluntary; 
(ii.) right of entry for Nonconformist ministers. 

6. Factory Act, 1844, increased the powders of the 

Factory Inspector to control the efficiency of schools 
attended hy mill children; compelled parents of children 
employed in mills to cause them to attend vsehool three 
full days or six half days iif each week. In 1864 and 
1867, regulations extended to non-textife factories and to 
w'orkshops. . ^ * 

7. Factory Act, 1874, raised minimum age of employ- 
ment in textile factofies to 10, and required half-time 
education up to 13 tn all cases and up to 14 unless the 
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child had already reached the Fourth Standard, l^lenien- 
tary Education Act,’ 1876, extended these regulations to 
non-textile factories and woi^iishops, 

’ 8. ?fhe Factory and W(Smshop Act, 1891, tixed the 
mftiimuni age of employment in factory or worksliop, 
•from 1893, at eleven years. The Factory and Workshop. 
Actf 1901, raised this age to 12^. 

As the law now stands, a child of 12 (i.) may claim 
partial exemption from school attendance if he ii em- 
ployed under the Factory Act; (ii.) may obtain total 
exemption from .school attendance if he has reached the 
standard of proficiency prescribed in tlie bj'e-laws of the 
local education authority, unless he* is employed under 
the P'actory Act, in which case lu» Ls obligeil to attend 
school half-time till 13. 

It is now proposed that County and County IJorough 
authorities should have j)ower to limit the hours of labour 
and to require part-time educiition in the case of young 
persons up to 17 years of age, with limitation of their 
horn's of labour, where necessary to prevent overstrain. 
The Scotch Education Act, 1908, clause 10, is a precedent. 

(2) Prni.ic IIkaltii Acts, 

Edwin Chadwick (1800 — 1890), born at Lorigsight, 
Manchester. A disciple of Jeremy Bentham and member 
of the Poor Law Commission, 1832 — 1834. Was.cliiefly 
influential in securing legisdation for the public liealth. 
At his instance, Parliament created in 1834 a central 
statistical department ((Tcneral Register Office), with local 
registrars appointed by the Boards of Guardians subject 
to qualifications prescribed by the eentral authority. The 
official statistics published by this .Depaitinmit were the 
indispensable basis of latter# social legislation. 

Chadwick app«)inted first Secretary of the new Poor 
Law Board, 1834 — 1846.* A strong advocate^ of effirjent 
centralised control. Directed investigations into lecal 
sanitary conditions. Wrote Rcjyfjrt on the Sanitary 
Condition of the Labouring Classen of Great Britain, 1840. 
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This showed that moral agenciefe (including education j 
were hampered by physical barriers to improvement.” 

Report of Royal Counifi^sion on the Health of Towns 
and Populous Places, 1845,^Jed to Public Health Act, 
1848, wh.i(;h established, as central sanitary authority) a 
,(jeneral Board of Health which was empowered to create ‘ 
a Local Health District iwid a Local Board of Health on 
petition from ratepayers or in any locality where the 
annual mortality had, duiing the previous seven years, ^ 
exceeded the projmrtion of 2)^ to 1,000 of the population. 
In municipal boroughs, the Town Council became the 
local sanitary authority; in other placef., a new ad hoc 
liealth authority was set up with power to levy general 
district rate upon the poor law assessment. General 
Board of Health was independent of Parliament, was 
appointed provisionally for five years, consisted of three 
moml>ers ((Jhadwdek being one) and had powers of cientra,! 
inspection and the duty of auditing the accounts of the 
local authority. Local bye-law's had to receive its 
approval. 

The General Board of Health was modelled on Ben- 
thamite principles of**= centralised efficiency. Under 
Chadwick’s influence it favoured administrative interfer- 
ence with freedom of commerce. It recommended that 
“ with a view to the improvement or cheapening of certain 
trade services to the public, it should be made a function 
of Government (central or local as the case might be) to 
intervene between buyers and vsellers by converting each 
local trade service into a conditional monopoly, which 
would be conceded by auction or tender to one person, or 
one body of persons, for each suitable district : so that in 
each case there shoxild be competition for the field of • 
service, instead of competition tv'ithin the field of service, 
and that the service instead cf ooing unregulated should 
be under conditions'^ (Simon, English>> Sanitary Institu- 
tion^s, p. 228). 

Chadwick desired a scientific re-organisation of Eng- 
lish industrial and social life, under they direction of ad 
hoc bodies served by expert officials. These proposals 
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aroused violent oppovsition (led by Toulmin Smith, who 
resisted administrative centralisation as un(M)ustitutional 
and as incompatible with di^p^t control by Pariiament). 
Tn the yer&onnel of Mie General Hoard of Health 

alifei’ed (Chadwi(?k retiring on a pension), its powers and 
duties being transferred to a new- Board of Health which . 
was* continued by annual re-ap][tointiSient till 1858, The 
Local Government Act, 1858, dissolved the General Board 
of Health, transfeiTcd most oi its powders to the Local 
Government Department of the Home Office (created a 
separate ‘Department, 1871) ^nd lessened the powers of 
the central a itl^rity ovt^r reluctant local districts. 

The Royal Sanitary Commission,* 1868 — 1871, recom- 
mended reversion to a strong contrai body, with powers to 
enforce saaitary organisation upon ti^ackward districts. In 
result. Local Government Board created 1871; sanitary 
duties of local authorities greatly extended in 1874; and 
codification of all laws relating to juihlic healtli, by the 
Public Health Act, 1875 (a (jonsolidation, with ainend- 
ments, of forty-three previous statutes). All Kngland 
covered by urban and rural sanitary anthoi itics. 

Th<i Public Health Acts recnif^nse the necessity of the 
application of scientific principles to social organisation, 
with a view to the improvement of the physi(*al, moral, 
and intellectual condition of the (Mimmunity. In the 
sjihere of public health legislation, the struggle between 
the principles of lalsaez faire and State regulation w'as 
brought to an issue which involved systematic^ vState 
action in education. The principle of State regulation of 
public hygiene is applied directly to tlie case of school 
children by the Education (Administrative Prr» visions) 
Act, 1907, section 16 (1) h, which recpiires every local 
education authority, under Part HI. of the Education 
Act, 190^3 (v'.c., every Couifty^and Eoiiiity Borough Council 
and every Courjc*il*of a borough w*ith a po])ulatioii of over 
10,000, or of an urban diStri(‘t wuth a populatjon of (Tver 
20,000) to provide for the medical inspection of children 
immediately before, or at the tiifie of, or as soon as 
possible after their admissioh to a* public elementary 


C 
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school and on such other occasioniS as the Board of Educa- 
tion “ direct.'^ These authorities are also given statutory 
“ power tto make such arrahgements as may be sanctioned 
by the Board of EducatioiAfor attending to the^liealth 
and physical condition of the children educated in pulJlic 
I elementary schools.'^ The Act further provides that/‘ in* 
any exercise of powers uifder this vsection, the local edvica- 
tion authority may encourage and assist Vlie establishment 
or continuance of voluntary associations for the purpose.’^ 

'I he' Children Act, 1908, section 122, gives further 
powers to local education Ji^thorities for the securing of 
personal cleanliness of children attending ])iiblic elemen- 
tary schools. Tlie regulations for medical inspection of 
schooh children are isisued by the Board of Education in 
Circular 576 (1907) i>nd Circulars 582 and 598 (1908). 
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Popular Education for Adults; Mechanics’ Institutes; 
Working Men s Colleges; Foundation of the 
Science and Art Department. 

1. The stir of scientific aiiJ(l*"polifit*iil thought produced 
in Great Britain by the Industrial ard Fiench Revolu- 
ticKis led to a great demand for adult education on the 
parft of artij^ans. ^flio demand was two-fold- -for elemen- 
tary instruction (mauy could not read f)i* write) and for 
instruction in phy.sical screuce. 
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2, Night schools .nnd adult Sunday schools (Notting- 
ham, 1798; Bristol, 1812, etc,) met the first need. These 
schools, largely helped hy the Society of Friends, fv ere the 
origin hf the adult school movement of to-day. 

Evening lectures on science met the second demand. 
^The. Birmingham Sunday Society (founded 1789) the 
earlfoat. Dr. Anderson’s science lectuies to artisans in 
Glasgow, 1790 — 1796. After Anderson’s death in 1796, 
^hjs work carried on hy Dr. George Birkhcck and others. 
Eijinburgh School of Arts founded 1821 ; Mechanics’ 
Institutes established in Glaiigow, in Liverpool, atid in 
London (Dr. Bifkbeck) 182S, and in ilaiu hester 1824. 
The last-named has develope<l into ih(^ Municipal School 
of Technology. Yorkshire Union of*Mechaiii<‘s’ InsWtutes 
founded 1887; Lancashire and Chf‘shire Union, 1847. 
Decline of many mechanics’ institutes (1) tlnough defects 
in elementary education, (2) through absence of laboratory 
and class work, and (8) through social cleavage between 
middle-class oiganisers and artisans. 

8. William Lovett's plan for natioiuil education, 1887. 
His suggestion of (‘veiling college^ The Pe(»p1e’s College 
at Sheffield founded 1842. This suggested to Frederick 
Denison M'auri(?e (1805 1872) and the Cliristian Socialist 

group the idea of the Working Men's ( -ollege in London, 
1858. First connexion between the oldiu- Universities and 
adult popular education. The idea of association 
impressed upon English socml reformers by the French 
lie volution, 1848. 

4. Government grants first given to evening schools in 
1851. Thi> great exhibition of that year dis(.-Iosed many 
•defects in British mannfaiture and showed the need for 
systematic instnudion in art and science. The Govern- 
ment (largely at the insljmce of tlic Prince Consort) 
established tlie Department of Practii al Art in 1852 and 
added a Science Division in 1868, Under tlie^ime of fh<’ 
Department of vScience and Art it continued under flu* 
Board of Trade ttll 1856, when it ^fas transferred to the 
Education Department, retainifig its separate organisation 
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and staff, but being under the same Parliamentary heads. 
It was absorbed into the Board of Edncatiou in 1899, 

In 1859 the Science ami Art Department hcdd ijs first 
examination for teacheis, amfits first general examination 
for students in 1861. 
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Obligation to Attend School. 

(1) Compulsory attendance at school in England began 
under the Factory Acts. * 

The Health and Morals of Apprentices Act, 1802, im- 
posed upon employers of apprentices in cotton and w'oolleii 
mills llie duty of seeing that every such apprentice shall 
he instnu'ted, in some part of every working day, for the 
first four years at least of liis or lier appionticesliip, in the 
usual liours of work, in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
or either of them, according to the age and ability of such 
ap])rentice, by some discreet and proper person, to be 
provided and paid by the master or mistress of such 
apprentice, in some room or place in such mill or factory 
to be set apart for that purpose/’ Tlie time thus assigned 
for ele-iuentarv education had to bo talvon out of the twelve 
hours fixed as a maximum Ifmit of daily employment for 
such apprentices. The Act, though it i^ducated publh^ 
opinion and gave a precedent for State interference, was 
ineffective through inadequate restriction of work-hours 
ami through failure to provide systematic official inspec- 
tion. 

The Factory Act of 18'}?> :forbado any child under 9 
years of age to be employed in a factoi^ at all. No child 
between 9,, and 13 might bo employed without proof of 
atfendance at school for two hours on six days in each 
preceding week. MiHowners were subjt^'t to a penalty if 
they employed children ^^^itliout a certificate from the 
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schoolmaster of thtyr fiaving properly atteiidecl school. 

The Factory Inspector (under the Home Office) was given 

power^to direct the millowner to pay to the schoolmaster 

for the children’s schooLfees a sum not exceeding one 
® . . . *' 
penny in the shilling out of the cliild’s wages. 

* In the Factory Hill, 18»W, ty it passed the House of • 
Conftnons, tlie F^actory Inspector was “ authorised and 
requiied to establish, or procure the establishment of, a 

• ^cbool to enable the children employed in any factory to 
ob;faiu the edu(;ation required by the Act.” If tlic deduc- 
tion from the children’s wage« was insufficient to pay the 
expenses of sueh^a seliool, the employers of the cliildren 
were required to pay the deficiency, In proportion to the 
number of children in their emphi^nnent, fo an aTiioiint 
assessed by the Inspector who was*«fo receive these pay- 
ments for school purposes. ^Fhe employer was given 
power to deduct the sum so j)aid from liis poor rate. If 
the amount charged to Irini by the Inspector for education 
exceeded the amount of his poor rate, the excess was to be 
reimbursed to the employer out of the })Oor lates. The 
Inspector might apportion the cost of maintaining a 
school for fa(‘tory children anioi4? <hc ditlerent parishes 
in w^hich the children resided. By the same clause the 
Inspector was given povrer to dismiss any srdioolmaster or 
schoolmistress who, in his judgimmt, was incompetent or 
in any way unfit for the performam o of the duties of his 
office. The House &!£ Lords substituted for this clatise the 
following and much less •effective provision: ''That 
wherever it sliail appear to any inspector tliat a new or 
additional school is necessaiy or desirable to enable tlie 
children employed in any factory to obtain the education 

•required by this Act, the inspector is authorised to 
establish, or procure the ostablisliment of, such school.” 
This amendment withdrew <rom tlie inspector the power 
of compelling the® establishment of a school out f»f the 
poor rate and of refusing to reciognise atte^idfiii^*<i a 
school where the instruction was unsatisfactory. • 

The Factory V\ct of lcS 44 armefl the inspectors with 
power to inspect factory soluHjfs and fo disqualify school- 
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masters whom they considered inconjpetent. The age at 
which lialf-tiine employment might begin was lowered to 
8. children who were employed every daj; were 

required to attend scdiool for three hours on each working 
day during any part of which they were employed. 
Children employed on alternate days liad to attend school 
for at least five hours between 8a.m. and 6 p.m. on* the 
w^eek-day preceding each day of employment. The maxi- 
mum wdiich miglit Ik^ deducted from the cliihrs wages toj: ^ 
school-fees was fixed at 2d. a week. ^ * 

In. 1864 — 1867, these regulations were extended to 
non-textile factories. 

(2) The Duke of ‘Newcastle’s Commission (reporting in 
1861) 'declared that a-?iy system of compulsory attendance 
at sehool was “ nei^*hor attainable noi^ desirable’’ in 
England. “An attempt to replace an independent svvstem 
of education by a compulsory system managed by the 
Government would be met l)y objections, both religious 
and political, of a far graver charaeder in this (nuintry 
than any with which it has had to contend in Prussi«a.” 
But public opinion greatly changed during the decade 
1860- 1870 in consequcTice of f//) inquiries into the state 
of education in urban districts, which showed grave 
deficiencies in the supply and quality of sclmols; (h) the 
growth of a belief in the necessity of State action for 
social betterment (Carlyle and the Christian Socialists); 
(c) the* proofs, in tlie American Civil War, 1861 — 1865, of 
the superiority of the Northern States, derived in part 
from popular education; and (d) the advantages of 
elementary <nlucati()n as a factor in military efficiency, as 
show’ll by the success of Prussia in the war witli Airstria 
in 1866. 

(d) 4’he Elementary Education Act, 1870, required the 
provision in every sehool district of a sufficient amount of 
accommodation in efficient and suit abkf public elementary 
schpols for /ill the (diildren resident in the district. It 
als^) (Section 74) made it possible for the attendance of 
children at school to* be enforcetl in s(4iool districts in 
which there was a Sbhool iJliard and for wliich the vSehool 
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Board was willing to* make bye-laws for the purpose. 
Such bye-laws (whicJi were subject to the approval of the 
Educjation Department) might reciuiro the parents of 
children of such age, not less than 5 years nor more than 
l3 years, as might be fixed by the bye-law’s, to cause such 
children to attend scJiool, unless there were some reason-^ 
abki excuse. The bye-la^vs welre to determine the hours 
during which cliildren w’ere to attend school, and weie to 
impose penalties for non-observance, but might not (i.) 
pVevent the ivithdrawal of any child from, any religious 
observance or ihstruction i^^ religious subje(?ts; or (ii.) 
require any chiid to attend school on any day exclusively 
set apart for religious observance by tlie religious body 
to which his parents belonged: qr (iii.) be conVary to 
anything •contained in any Act f(]^' regulating the ediu^a- 
tion of children employed in labour. It was, how'ever, 
required by the Elementary Education Act, 1870, that 
local by(^-law’S sliouhl provide for ihe remission oi* pay- 
ment of the wdiole or any part of tlic sidiool-fees of any 
(*hild whose parent satisfied the School Board that lie was 
unable from poverty to pay the same. Th(‘ Ac‘t recognised 
any of the following reasons a# a roasonaldc excuse for 
non-attendance at a puldii* elementary school : (a) that 
tlie child ^vas under efficient instruction in some other 
manner; (b) that he had been prevented from attending 
schotd by sickness nr any unavoidable cause; and (c) that 
there was no public elementary school open, wjiich the 
child could attend, wdthin such distance (not exceeding 
three miles measured according to the nearest road from 
the residence of the child) as the bye-laws might i>re- 
scribe. 

The Elementarv Education Act, 187 (>, extended this 
law to school attendan(’e, (a) by a general declaration 
(Section 4) of the duty fkf^tlie parent to cause his child to 
receive efficient«eleinentary instruction in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, subject to penalties in ease of default; 
(6) by a general prohibition of the employment of ch Jdren 
who had not .sati.sfied certain conditions of age, proficiency, 
and school attendance (no oiiild to*he employed under 10 
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years); and (c) by establishing a 16cal authority for every 
sehool district, wlietlier under a School Board or not, for 
the purpose of enforcing tlie provisions of the Act a^id of 
making bye-laws in school distric^ts for which there w^as 
no School Board. The limits of compulsory attendance 
.laid down by tins A(;t (subject to exceptions made by .the * 
Factory Acts) were from to 14 years. • 

The Elemeidary Education Act, 18(S(), compelled all 
School Boards and School Attendance Committees 
make bye-laws regulating the attendance of cbiblren g,t 
school, (kmiplete attendanc.^* at school was enforced up 
to the age of 10. • ^ 

By the Elementary Edueation (Scliool Attendance) 
Act, 180?1, the miniihuusi age for total or yiartial exemption 
from obligation to attg^d sehool was raised to H. 

(In 1898, tlie Elementary Edueation (Blind and Deaf 
Children) Act extended the period of comjinlsoiy- educa- 
tion in the case of blind or deaf boys or girls to 1(5, the 
period of compulsory education in the case of a deaf child 
beginning at T.) 

An amending Act, carried in 1899 and generally called 
Robson'S A(‘t, raised tluf minimum age of complete or 
partial exemption tf* 12, but allowed (Section 1), in the 
case of children to b<* ein])loyed in agricalture, 18 years 
to be fixed as the minimum age for exemption from srdiool 
attendance, with a proviso that such children might be 
employed in agriculture at the age of 11 on condition that 
they attenclcd school 250 tiuuN^^^a year \xp to tlie age of 18. 

The Elemeniary Education A<‘t, 1900, permitted local 
authorities to raise tlie age of compulsory attendance 
under their bye-laws from 18 to 14. 

(4) The present law of school attendance (England 
and Wales) is very comjilex and in some Tospeefs uncer- 
tain. School attendance is rcgwblted partly by Education 
Acts, partly by local bye-laws fianied uiidk^r the Education 
Acts,'j)artly bj the Factory Acts aiid other Acts regulating 
the (wnploymont of children, and jiartly by the Education 
(Bliiul and Deaf Chiltiren) Act. It mat be generally 
stated that the combijted effect of these Acts and bye-laws 
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is that all (^hiklren^ miist attend school from their fifth 
(deaf cdiildren are not under compulsion till 7) to their 
fourteenth birthday (blind and deaf children ^to their 
si:|teeiith birtliday), subject to certain exem]dions whicli 
way Ik^ obtained during the last iliree years of the school 
' period. ^ 

%e following summary of the law of school attendance 
was published in the lleport of the InterdejiartTnental 
ppmmittee on Partial Exemption from Scliool Attcmdance, 
1 ^ 9 : , ^ 

^ (a) The ordinary age at* whi(*li exemption niay be 

obtained is 12 ,* but local education aiititorities may 
include in their bye-laws a special ]n*ovision allowing a 
child between 11 and 13 who is eTtt|>]oy(‘d in agri(^ilture 
to bo abselit from s(‘hool during ]^^rl of the year if he 
makes 250 attendances duiing anoth(‘r part of the year. 

( A o/c. - -About one-(|uarter of the vrJiol(‘ popula- 
tion of Ejigland and Wales live iii an^as wliere 
such a bye-law exists. Pul tli(‘ nuinber of children 
who are exempt under tins sp{ (‘ial hye-hnv is very 
small, apparently not exfijeding 400 in the whole 
country, in 1909.) 

(b) At the age of 12 a child may claim partial exemp- 
tion if he is einj)loyed under the Factory Act, or if he has 
reached the standard of ])roficien(’y, or of jnevious attend- 
ance, prescribed in the bye-laws of the hx'al edn(‘ation 
authority. (44iis standard proficiency varies h(‘ 1 wcen 
Standards III. and YI. according to the bye-laws; the 
standard of previous attendance is 300 attendances in not 
more than two schools during each of five previous years.) 

• (c) A child of 12 can obtain total exem])tion if he lias 

reached tlie standard of proficiency prescribed in ihe bye- 
law (i.) unless he is employtid under the Factory Act, in 
which case he is oMiged to attend school half-time till the 
age of 13, or (ii.) unless lie has taken adva^tiago of jtlie 
special provision of the Elementary Education Act, 1(S99, 
enabling him to lie employed in agrtculture at tlic age of 
11. The standard of pioficiency fftr total exemption 
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varies between Standards Y. Aud^ Yll. in dift'ereht 
localities. 

{d) Jn a large number of cases the bye-laws peynit a 
cliild on reacliing the age of 13 to obtain total exeinptinli, 
for the purpose of employment, if he has made 350 
» attendances after 5 years of age in not more than two 
schools during each of live previous ye^ars. This is* the 
provision under which total exemption is most commonly 
claimed. . 

[e] Local authorities are not obliged to provide 
their bje-laws for both parlial and totaT exemption. In 
a considerable Tiumber of cases the >.ve-laws Contain 
provisions for total exemption only. 

(o)*Al)out three-fi/‘ths of iho population of England 
and Wales live in ai^i&s where no child under *14 years of 
age is wdiolly released from school attendance Ixdore he 
or she has reached the seventh standard. In a few* of 
tliese areas, however, <hildren be(:w’oen 13 and 14 can 
obtain full-time exemption for purposes of employment, 
on an attendance qualification. It is believed that in 
1907 about 211,000 children under 14 years of age had 
obtained full-time extfmption from the obligation to 
attend school. 
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Thomas Arnold, Headmaster of Rugby, 

1. Jiiogniphy. Born 179ii \it Cowxs, Isle of Wight; 
his boyhood spent near British naval lieadqiiarters during 
thft w-ar witji France; cMlucatetf at Warminster and Win- 
chester (1807 — 1811) and at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford (1811 — 1814),*wdien he came under the influence 
of the writings oi S. T* Coleridge and Wordsworth; 
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fellow of Oriel College (then tlie chief centre of philoso- 
phical and religious thought in the ITnivorsity) 1815; 
ordained 1818; married Mai«y Penrose 1820; •lived at 
X|aleliam, on the Thames, 1819-1828, taking private 
pupils; elected headmaster of liughy 1828, at a time when 
public opinion was largely adverse to public school educa-, 
tioA, wlii(*h had reuiained too iinj)ervious to the new 
religious and social ideals of the age; set liimself to 
yifoim the tone of the school and to inspire it with a 
s^'se of the obligations of Christian citizenship; active 
writer in the pie*ss on politic;*! and social (luestions 1829 — 
1841; in conflicii with the Tractarian leaders in the Church 
of Ihigland ISd-l 1880; professor of modern history at 
Oxford 1841, holding this office wi^tli his headmastership ; 
died vSiuUhmly at Rugby, June, 18^42. 

2. IHr cflurat/oual standpoint. The aim of edu(?ation 
a union of moral and intellectual excellence. Education 
must tljerefore, he held, have a religious basis; and, upon 
a foundation of liberal culture (for which, he believed, 
the edassies, if taught by one fully acquainted with 
modern liistory and literature, had been ]>roved the best 
vehicle ) , must prepa re for su bpeq uei 1 1 prof cssiona 1 and 
civic duties, but without premature specdalisation. 
Edu(*ation in a public scliool better (for most boys) than 
])rivate tuition. The moral dangers of school life 
aggravated in boarding schools, wliich however formed 
an historic and characteristic part of Englisib higher 
education and should be piMikserved on account of the value 
of their traditions, but needed a new moral impulse and 
internal reform. In such reform, the personality of the 
teacher tlie prime for(;e. lie therefore needs the support 
of a high profevssional status, freedom of utterance upon 
matters of personal ccmviction, immunity from interfer- 
ence by a local board, anft ttlearly defined liberty of action 
within a splicre Assigned to him (1) if a headmaster, by 
the Governing Body or flie State and (2) an assistant, 
by the headmaster. The need next in importance teethe 
personality of tlie teacher a good moral tone in the school 
community, the social influetiLce of •vvhudi is valuable in 
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the formation of charac'ter. Sueli a tope may he promoted 
by skilful organisation of school life; by the careful 
selection^ of pupils and the witlidrawal of those \i’hose 
influence is unsuitable; by entrusting responsibilities ^ih 
self-government to the diflerent categories of boys graded 
♦ according to age and standing; by personal guidance. by 
the masters, and by a wise system of le wards and pun''Ish- 
ments. 

The other necessary factors in got)d edm^ation are (1) ;i 
well-planned curriculum, aiming at the creation ./i .a 
desire for knowledge and ai the imparting of a right j 
point of view, ami (ti) the use of method’s of instructipn 
which stimulate sclf-'activity of mind, train the power of 
8elf-exj/n\ssion, and adjust themselves to the individual 
needs of diftci cuit t<‘mporaments and types of •mind. A 
national system of education should consist of grades of 
school (•orres])(mding to the main social groups in the 
national life, hut this (in his view, Iwst a three-layer) 
grading is hurtful if class-prejudice impairs the semse of 
mutual obligation to the collective inteiests and life of 
the nation. The two lower grades of smdi a national 
system of edm^ation (viz.'; tlie elementary and the middle 
secondary schools) the State must organise and, in part, 
provide. The highest grade is best left as a group of 
endowed foundations, virtually self-governing and free to 
diflerentiate but sujiervised by the Ontral Authority and, 
in case* of speiual merit, honourably recognised by the 
Crown. 

li. His cdurntlonal (intrredf/tis. Arnold adopted many 
of his educational methods from Winchester, and many 
of his educational ideals from Oxford. He was not the 
creator of the edm-ational organisation of llughy (Thomas 
James, headmaster 177S 1794, an Etonian, had raised 

the school to the first grade a generation before), and his 
ideiTS on school-goveiument ow’cd much to the experi- 
ments made,' ^)y lliomas WriglA Tlill, a private school- 
mas*ter at liirmingham, whose son in 1822 published 
‘‘ Plans for the goverhment and liberal* instruction of 
boys in large nnmbc^rs.'' Arnold’s methods of teaching 
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also showed the influence of the l)ook, Practical Educa- 
tion, publislied by Maria and Iticbard Lovell Edgeworth 
in and of Joseph Pries*Uey\s Lertures on^ History 

General Policy, published in 1788, which Arnold 
read as a boy at Warminster. Bell and Lancaster’s 
monitorial system (iin perfectly adaptoil to secondary* 
schdol eonditioiv^ by John llussell, headmaster of the 
Charterhouse, 1811 — 1832) had also suggested some ideas 
to Arnold. Ilis unitjue influence in English public school 
reJP8irvwas less due to iiitelleetual originality than to his 
personality, courage, and educational insight, to which 
hi^ sudden and ^arly death and Stanley’s life of him drew 
national attention. * 

4. His educational influence, ^ Through bis •pupils 
(especially* Stanley, his biographeiv and Thomas Hughes, 
the author of Pom lirowns School-da ys), atui through the 
work and writings of his son Matthew, he \vas tlie founder 
of a school of (‘ducational thoiiglit wliich emphasised the 
psychological influence and the character-forming ])ower 
of a vigorous school-community. Thi.s view huvS counter- 
acted the tendency to think too exclusively of the intel- 
lectual side of school life and of*tlic purely dida(*tic part 
of a teacher's work. Arnold’s infliien<re in this direction 
has Ix'en strong (especially during tlie last ten years) in 
the new developments of English secondary education 
and (though much less etfectively) in elementaiy odiica- 
tioii also. Ilis analysis of the importance of the ii!ifluence 
of the school eomin unity hits been om* of the three most 
distinctiv(* contributions whi(di England has made to the 
educational thought of the world. Locke, Arnold, ami 
llerheit Spencer are tlie three English educational writers 
who liave had most influence abroad. 

Arnold won over to the supjiort of the public-scliool 
system the iiew’^ uppei- micWle class which (especially in 
the Xorth of Efigland) liad become wealthy thiopgli 
industrial and commercial prosperity, livi* siu^cess at 
Rugby led, after his death, to the estahlishment rtf a 
number of new* boarding schools "on the model of tlie 
older public vscliools (c.r/., Chelteiiliaih 184L Marlborough 
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1843, Itossall 1844, Wollington fSSQ). lie was iiisfru- 
niental in raising the age of entrance to the public schoois, 
in the growtli of preparatoiy schools, and in deferring the 
age of entraiu^e to the oldoT* tJniversities. a* 

He broadened the ideal of classical education, and (bj^ 
«the general direction of. his influence rather than by 
actual precept) gave new prestige to history, Eng*Iisli 
literature, and mathematics in the public school curricu- 
lum, It was in part due to him that religious instruction) 
became more real and more carefully (^insiderri'^n 
English secondary schools, r His influence strengthened 
the school of thought which inclines to iiiidenominatioi^al 
Christian teaching as the basis upon which religious 
instruction may be retained in schools attended by pu])ils 
drawn from a variety of religious bodies. His memory 
has tended to prolong the (uistom of preferring clergymen 
as headmasters of the public schools. 

He won for the headmasters of the public schools 
greater freedom from iiiterfereTice on the part of govern- 
ing bodies, and in some degree vindicated the political 
independence of the teaching profession. He increased 
tlie prestige of the endowed schools and strengthened 
their position against any intrusive form of control by 
the State. 

1 1 is success retarded (uninteiitionally on his paii) the 
effective rc-organisaiion of English secondary education 
upon a local basis, as he made it customary (in circles in 
whicl) another ])ractice had b(vn usual) for boys to be sent 
away from home to distant boarding schools. His single 
handedness in the moral I’oform of the public schools was, 
in ignorance of the full facts of the case, inadvertently 
exaggerated by Stanl(»y on the strengtii of a complimen- 
tary letter from Dr. Moberly, headmaster of Wineliester. 
The effec'ts of his poisonal influence upon the mind and 
outlook of a sensitive boy (in Stanley’s otvn case, excellent) 
wero seriouHl)' f|nestioTied by' many other competent 
observers, e.g., .1. K. Seeley, C. H. rearson, A. (t. Tlntler, 
and A. If. Clough. Hut, when all is said, Arnold stands 
out as the most heroic figure in English secondary educa- 
tion in modern times. 
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The Educational Endowments of Secondary Schools : 

The Charity Commission. 

* 

1. Educjitionjl ciulrnvnieiils are especially eharacter- 
istic of the United Kingdom. They luive had in many eases 
a eontinnous history for eentiiries. limlowed schools form 
an interrrHidiate (lass between the category of schools 
wholly maintained from public, moneys (rates or govern- 
ment grants) and tln^ category of sc'hools under private 
management. They are, qua (Hlueational charities'’ 
under tlu^ supervision of the State hut, siihjc^id. to the 
observance of Ibe trusts whi(*li govern lh(-m, indepeiulont 
in their administration. 

2, Endowments for education -ire gifts for “cliaritable 
purposes ” in the legal sense aTid are vested in Trustees. 
Tb(^y may (*onsist of per.sonality or of land. In regard to 
the latter there are lestriet ions. From f(Hidal times 
legislation Avas direeted against the “ alienation of land 
in mortmain” {in mortua ntanu), /.c., to a ( -orporation, in 
order to prevent an aemimulalion of land in tlie hands of 
the great religious bodies wdiieh would interfere! with the 
free cir(;ulation of proi>erty as is roquisile iu the public 
interest. But the CroAvn was in the habit of granting 

Jicenses for alienation of land in mortmain, and this 
power w'as confirmed by the Mortmain Act, lf>96, in vicAv 
of the advantage which leayiing derived from tlie grant- 
ing of land for thoi support of schools and (ollegos. There 
are numerous statutory exemptions from the Law *of 
Mortmain, e.g., under the Public »Scbools Act," 1SG8, hbe 
governing bodies of Eton, Winebester, Wevstminster, 
Charterhouse, IlarroAv, Riigby> and Shrewsbury schools 
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may hold land for thij purposes of ^hese schools without . 
license in mortmain. The law of mortmain is now 
solidated in the Mortmain and Charitable Trust^’' Act, 
1888, Part 1. i^' 

8. The permanence of charitable trusts (including 
educational endowments) is assured upon prescribed con- 
ditions by a series of statutes. Tlie ^Kiiig, as "imrens 
'patruvy is protector of all charities. Ilis officer, the 
Attorney General, has the duty of taking proceedings 
which may be needed oti behalf of them, lly a siiT^osed 
delegat;ion of lioyal authority to tlie" Chanceltor, the^ 
latter’s Court (Chancery) has jurisdicCon in respect of 
charitable trusts. This jurisdiction has devolved upon 
the Ckancery Division of the High Court of Justice. Hy 
a vseries of Acts, Parliament has assigned to the Charity 
Commissioners and to the Hoard of Kducation the duty 
of regulating and supervising charities in order that their 
application may be kept in suitable adjustment to the 
changing needs of the population. 'These Acts, whi(*h 
have made it possible for educational charities to survive 
in England, are the outcome of a desire to retain historical 
continuity without stagflation, and to avoid the centralisa- 
tion of all educational resources in the hands of the State. 
They amount to an administrative invention of great 
value. 

4. In the eighteenth century, French public opinion 
became hostile to educational endowments as obstnu-tive 
to progress and wasteful, Turgot recommended ibeir 
absorption by the State, and Adam Smith {\Vedlth of 
Naiiona, 1776) shared his view. French educational 
endowments were swept away at the lievolution. The 
English survived, some of the chief of them being re*** 
formed in their administration by the trustees coiieeriied. 
Under the intluence of Beniham, Brougham secured in 
the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry into 
E(Iuc*atiouali (hilarities. The Commissioners continued 
their labours till 1887. In 1858, the (Jharitable Trusts 
Act was passed. I’hi^ constituted the Charity (commission 
with powers of (joaductiug inquiries into the condition 
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aifd management of cfiarities, and, where neoessaiy, of 
framing new schemes for their belter application. 

!She objects of the Charitable Trusts Acts, — 1894, 
iUf (1) to suj)plement the means provided by founders 
for giving effect to their intentions where those means arc 
inadequate to give full effect to the purposes of the foim- ^ 
datk)n'; and (2) ^to protect the property of each charity 
fi’om waste and loss and so to preserve it for tlie purpose 
tq which it was dedicated by the founder.'’ The object is 
to a middle (course between the maintenance of a 

purpose which has become oHjsolote, and the transference 
of the income a (diarity to an end remote from tlie 
founder’s intention. The first would be wasteful and in 
some cases actually injurious to the public interest; the 
second would distinb confidence :}i the permanence of 
endowmenis and deter iiitcmling donors from founding 
new charities. ■ 

5. The chief Acts whicli (h‘al with the endowments of 
secondary schools are, besides tlie Charilabh^ Trusts Acts, 

The Public Schools Acts, 1868 187^^1, dealing with 

Eton, Windiest er, Westminster, (.'ha rterhouse, 
Harrow, Ilugby, and Shremvsbury schools. 

The Endowed Schools xlcts, 1869 1889, affecting all 

endowed schools (with a few exemplions including 
the above-m(?ritioned schools). 

6. Ily the Hoard of E<lucation Act, 1899, 1 1 is Ma jesty 
in Council may, by order, transhu to, and make exercisable 
by, the Board of Eclucatifwi any of th(> jiowers of the 
(Jharity (.kmimissioners, and effe(‘t lias since been given to 
this provision by a series of (Jrilers in (Vuineil. 
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The Reform of Secondary Education, 1861>-1§69 

(1) Inqxtiky in to and Rkform ok the Great Pcbmc*' 

ScifOOES. 

Ill 18G1 Lord Palmerston’s Government appointx^ a 
Ro 3 al Commission (Lord Claieudon, elian-man) to inquire 
into the revenues, management, and eurriculum of Eton, 
Winchester, Westminster, , Cliarterhouse, St. 

Merchant Taylors’, Harrow, Rugby, and*Shrewsbury, the 
nine ehief Public Schools. Of these, ^Eton and Win- 
(diestor had been exempted from the Charitable Trusts 
Act, LS5d, and all* but Shrewsbury from the Grammar 
Schools Act, 1840. I’^Iiree caUvses led to the iminiry : (1) 
Public disvsatisfaetion with the intellectual standards 
reached by Public School boys of ordinary abilities; (2) 
the importance attached to scientific and modern studies, • 
which the Public Schools, with their classical curriculum, 
were known to nef^le(*t; and (8) a desire that the teaching 
in the English Pnldic? Schools should be as good as that 
in the corresponding gvade of schools in Germany and 
France, llie inquiry was welconu^d by a large proportion 
of the Public School masters, lief onus in tlie course of 
study had already begun. Official inquiry, it was felt, 
would hasten tlieir extension. In their report, published 
in 1861, the Commissioners spoke in terms of higli praise 
of the discipline and moral ii>stnietion of the schools, and 
recorded the important jirogress made during the pre- 
ceding twenty-five years: “The course of study has l>een 
enlarged, the methods of teaching improved, the propor- 
tion of masters to hoys increased. The advance in morale 
and religious training has more than kept pace with that 
in intellectual discipline. Tl^o^old roughness of manners 
hjrs in groat measure disappeared. Tfae boys are better 
loaded and f ared for, and more attention is paid to their 
health anJl comfort. Among the .seivices which the 
Public Schools have* rendered is the ^maintenanee of 
classical literature as the staple of English education, a 
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service which far outweighs the error of having clung to 
thVse studies too exclusively. A second and ^ greater 
servive is the creation of a ^;y stern of government and 
dfeeipline for hoys, the excellence of which has heen 
universally recognised and which is admitted to have been 
most important in its effects ofi national character and' 
socihl life. But in their course of study, sound and 
valuable in its main elements but wanting in breadth and 
fk*xil)ility, there are defects wliich destroy in many cases, 
and impair in alj, its value as an education of the mind; 
and whicli are made more prominent at the piesMit time 
by the extcnsioit of knowledge in various directions and 
by the niuliiplied reforms of moderi/ life. These schools, 
in very different degrees, are too indiflgent to idlofiess, or 
struggle ineffectually with it, and ^‘onsecjucntly send out 
a large proportion of men of idle habits and einpiy and 
uncultivated minds.'’ The Commission recommended 
reform of the Governing Bodies and of ihe couises of 
study. In addition to the study of classics and to 
religious teaching, every boy should r(H,*eivc instruction in 
inatheinatics, in either French or German, in at least one 
branch of Natural Science, anct in either drawing or 
music. Specialisation should be ])eimitted in the case of 
ehler boys. Promotion should depend upon progress not 
only in classic's and divinity, but in mathematics, modern 
languages, and science. Every boy, before admission, 
should be recjiiired to jiass an entrance examination and 
to show himself well-grouiuTed for bis age in classics and 
arithmetic and in the elements of either Fremdi or 
German. 

In 1868 Mr. Disraeli’s (Tovernmeiit passed the Public 
^Schools Act, which dealt with Eton, Winchester, West- 
minster, Cliarterlioiise, Harrow, Ilugby, and Shrewsbury. 
The Act re(|uiied the existing governing body of each 
school to frame a statute^ for the conslitution of a uAv 
(i.e., a more representative) governing bfaly. These 
statutes were to be submitted in draft to a body of seven 
special eommissibiiers appointed by the Act for a term of 
two (or three) years. If approved fiy the sp<*cial com- 
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missioners, the statutes were to be laid before the Queen 
in Council for ratification. Any petitions against tJHe 
proj>osed new statutes w<?re ‘to be referred to five nierrioers 
of the Privy Council, including two members of tt*e 
Judicial Committee. Each new governing body, when 
* constituted, was given f uP, po%ver to make, alter, or annul 
regulations as to s(*hooI-fees, numbers of, pupils, curricu- 
lum, religious instruction, et(\ The headmaster of the 
schot)l was to he appointed hy, and hold his office at tl>e 
pleasure of, the governing body; all othe^- masters wore Jbo 
be appointed by, and to hold office at tlie pleasure of, the 
headmaster. , 

Thus the State retained no power of continuous suiter- 
vision over these im})ortant schools. TJio Education 
Department was entrusted with no responsiltilities in 
regard to them. Tlieie was no provision for (jovcrnment 
inspection. The policy adopted was one of de(‘entralisa- 
tion. The new governing body of each scliool was made 
virtually independent. The headmaster was made respon- 
sible to the governing body. Tlie assistant masters were 
given no a])j)eal against the decisions of the hoadinaster. 

(2) SniooT.s I>Qi7iRY CoMMissiox, 1864 — 1868. 

In 1864 Lord Palmerston’s Government ap|>ointed a 
Royal Commission (Lord Taunton, chairman) to inquire 
into tJie education given in schools not comprised wiihin 
the sco])e of (a) the Duke of- [Newcastle’s Commission on 
the State of Popular Education, 1858 -1861, and (h) the 
Public Schools Commission, 1861 — 1864. Dr. (afterwards 
Archbishop) Temple and W. E. Forster were members of 
the (Jonnnission, and Mr. II. J. lloby secretaiy. For this 
Commission, Matthew Arnold reported on secondary 
educaiiorA in Franco, Germany, vSwitzerland, and Italy. 
Ai^^s.srs. James Bryce, T. 11. Green, and'^Joshiia Fiteh were 
amv)ng the 'assistant commissioners. 

'The Commissioners reported the most urgent eduea- 
tional need of England to be “good schools wliich would 
carry education up ‘to the age of 14 or 15. The artisans,. 
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the small shopkeep^^rs, the smaller farmeis are in many 
pieces without any convenient means of <Hlu(‘atjng their 
children at all, and, still luorei often have no security that 
^hat education they do get is good/’ The secondary 
educational system should also inelude schools of two 
higher gra<les, viz., (i.) sc^hoois with a leaving age of* 
alxtut 16, and (ii.) schools witli a leaving age of IS or 19. 
The Cominissioners estimated tliat, in towns, provision 
rfiould ultimately be made for the secondary education 
erf sixteen boys, per thousantl of the ])opulation, half at 
least of this being assigned k) the reijuiremeuts of sc hools 
with a leaving age of M or 15. 

The Commissioners drew the folltiwing inferences from 
their iiKjuiry into the systems of ^ethuuiaiy ediir'tti ion in 
Canada, Scotland, France, Prussisi?, and Switzerland : (1) 
‘‘ Before all things the wishes of the parents and of the 
people at large must be met. The management should in 
some reasonable measure be in tlieir hands. The people 
perhaps cannot give guidance, hut they can give life, 
which is even more valuable tlian guidance.” (/?) The 
classics are still the best instruments for the highest educa- 
tion, but lli(» time given to tbem^must be curtailed for the 
admission of other studies, and non-classical scliools must 
he recognised bedsides the classical, (d) Liberty of con- 
science must be fully respected. (4) Tlie absolute ne(*es- 
sity of better organisation of the lOuglisli educational 
system to prevent waste of power and to scvAinf greater 
precision of aim. • 

The (\immissioners endorsed the opinion that the 
instruction of the girls of tJie middle classes in England 
was “important to the very last degree.” They found 
the vState of their education on the wliole unsatisfa» tory : 

Want of thoroughness in foundation; want of system; 
slovenliness and showy superficiality; inattention to 
rudiments; unduT* time given to Mc(*omplisliments, "«id 
those not taught iiitelligentl)’ or in any scieiftific mauner; 
want of organisation.” Tlie Commissioners found, how- 
ever, much good in the existing ffirls* schools and much 
improvement already going oh in th^m. They (‘onclnded 
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that (lie main and leading elements of iiistniction should 
be the fSainc in secondary education for boys and 
and that far more aiuple^ facilities should be given to 
women able and Avilling to carry on their studies to'^a 
higher point, lint the complete assimilation of the 
education of the two sexls, such as prevails in America, 
should not be attempted.” The ("ommisjti oners laid down 
‘‘ the principle of the full participation of girls in educa- 
tional (Midowments,” and cordially approved the plan for 
the establishment of colleges for women at the Univer- 
sities. 

The Commissioners iecominen<lod ya) two central 
authorities, (i.) an enlarged Charity (Commission to super- 
vise eVlueational tiurts and to appoint inspectors of 
secondary schools for each local area (llegistrar-Cfenorars 
divisions), and (ii.) an examining authority (on which tlie 
Univeisities should be rejuosented) to appoint courts of 
examiners of secondary schools for each county and to 
conduct examijiations of candidates for the office of school- 
master; (Ij) provincial authorities consisting either (i.) of 
the Government Inspectors in eatdi of the liegistrar- 
GeneraTs divisions, witn six or eight (.Voaaii - nominated 
local residents associated with them, or (ii.) of the < hair- 
inen of Hoards of Guardians w'ithin the County, w'ilh an 
e([iuil niiinber of additional members nominated by the 
CroAvn, or (iii.) of memlHU-s elected by the ratepayers (tw^o 
for (^ach Union), Avith half as many additional members 
nominated by the (Jro\Aai, oi; (iv.) for ioAvns of 100,000 
inhabitants and over, of separate Boards consisting of 
members named by tlie trustees of the endowed schools 
and an equal number added by the Toavii (Council. These 
provincial authorities to be Acquired (i.) to fix the grades* 
of all schools in their district i^n relation to one another; 
(ii.) to propose to the centralL authority schemes for the 
lite+ter regulation of ediu^ational endowunents. 

‘The Commissioners further recommended that the 
(Governors of each school should (subject to the limits 
prescribed for the grade of the schoot) determine the 
subjects of its instruction. The Governors would appoint 
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tlie headmaster. The headmaster would apj)oint his 
assistants and have power of dismissing them at discre- 
tion. The l)eadmaster would* l>e supreme over the disci- 
jjSine of the school and regulate the choice of text-books 
and methods of teaching. Rates for secondary education 
not to be made compulsory, b^it any town or parir.h to. 
haVe power, if Jit wished, to rate itself for the erection 
(not maintenance) of a secjondary school, and to pay the 
school-fees of meritorioUvS boys selected from the eleinen- 
t^ry schools. , 

The Commissioners emphasised the annual examina- 
tipn of schools •as being ‘'the pivot of all the improve- 
ments ’’ recommended bv them. 4^y\mceii: between the 
Universities in the conduct of the extiiiiinatioiis n<!^r‘essarv. 
The Commissioiiers therefore projTosed the creation of a 
council of examinations (twelve members, two selected by 
each of the Ilniversities of Oxfoid, Cambridge, and 
London, and six apj)ointed by the Crown). This council 
to direct examination of schools and to appoint examiners. 
A separate court of examiners for each ( ounty except for 
schools of the first grade. The eouit of examiners in 
each county to be presided ovtfi by Ibe officdal district 
commissioner appointed by Government. The Council 
alvso to examine and grant certificates to candidates for the 
office of schoolmaster, and to publisli an annual report 
“ giving as complete a picture as possible of what is being 
done and what is still needing to Ixi* done" in •English 
secondary education. Efficient private schools to be 
allowed to register themselves for inspe(?tion ami to have 
the right of sending in their scliolars to county examina- 
tions. 

(8) Endowed Schools Act. 

In 1869 Mr. Gladstone's Government passed the 
Endow'ed Schoolsf Act, in furtherance of the recommcTvshi- 
tions of the Schools Inqiiiry Commission ani ^or “putting 
a liberal education wdthin the rcacdi of children oi* all 
classes." The •omissions in this Act are more significant 
than its actual provisions. It set itp no local authority. 
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The part of the Bill whieli provided arraiigoineiits for the 
ohlipatvry oxaminatioTi of pupils in endowed seliools and 
for the registration of teaeliers was abandoned in the 
House of Coinnions at an early stage. Thus the pivot *^of 
the Schools Inquiry Comiaission's plan was cut otl*. The 
‘ Act appointed ihree Endfcwe<l Scliools (^oininissioiiers ^vith 
power to initiate s(*hemes for the bettor application of 
educational endow’inents. Tlie Act required that in all 
schemes provision should be made, so far as was conve- 
niently possible, “ for extetnling to girls the benefits *of 
endowments.'’ Tso endowments less tliaii fifty years old 
were allowed to be touidiod by tlie Coinm*lssioners without 
tJic constMit of the goVcrning body, and similar jirottM tion 
was gi^en to schools voiinecfed with cathcdials and with 
the Society of Friends and the Moravians. Tlie endow- 
ments of the seven Public Schools and of ])ublic elemen- 
tary schools were excluded from the conirol of the En- 
dowed Schools Commissioners. Any pupil to be exempt, 
at his j)arent’s written request, from religious obstuvaiice 
or instrindion. Except in the case of ceitain endowments, 
masters not t(» he required to be in Holy Orders. Any 
scheme framed by tlie "^Endowed Schools Commissioners 
to be sent to the Education I)e])artnicnt ftn* ap|)rova] 
before ludng submitted to the (iiieen in Council. J:*eti- 
tions from persons aifected by the sclnniie to be consitleieil 
by live members of the Privy (.h)inici], iinduding two 
members of the Judicial Committee. The Privy Council 
might dir<M*t that a schenu* p'etitioned against should be 
laid before Parliament. Either House of Jharliameut 
might present an address against the whole or part of 
any scheme,' in whicli case it was to be dro])ped or altered. 
Wlien finally ajiproved by the (iiUMUi in Council, the 
scheme ac(|uirod the force of Act of Parliament. 

Witliin six years the Endi^ved Schools Commissioners 
oRtairied Parliamentary sanction foi- 2‘}?) schemes. Their 
action provo*ked mindi resentment, and tlie bTiidow^ed 
ScliooLs Act, 1874 (uiider Lord Beacon sfield’s (tovcm iimeut) 
transferred the powers* of the Endowed iSfdiools Commis- 
sioners to tlie Cluirily (joTiimissioners. Subsequently the 
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Board of Education Act, 1899, and (hders in Council 
made horeiindei*, traiisfeiTcd all jxnvers conferred |On tlie 
Charity Commissioners by the gEndowed Schools Acts to 
th^ Board of Education. 

The exj)erience under the Endowed vSchools Acis 
sho\i:ed (1) that English secondaiip^ educaliou could not be . 
refoAiied piecemeal without the hearty co-operation of 
the first grade non-local schools on tlie one ])aiid and of 
eersitral and local authorities for eleiuentaiy education on 
tlui- other; ( 2 ) tlmj. tlie national aspecd of the question was 
as important as the local and ^vdled for a central ai^thority 
formatioiial education; (d) that the Schools Incjuiry Com- 
missioners had undej rated the ]>ra<*ii(wl ol)j<^ctions to liard 
and fast grading of scliools; (4) that fjlu^ Scluxds Ijii(j[uiry 
(Commissioners under-estimated iheitrue cost of etlicient 
secondary education in each of the thro(' grades, witli the 
result that the financial j)roYision made was i ns ii flic i( vrit ; 
(5) tliat the continuous intiuence of a Inxly of Government 
Inspectors, co-operating with local aiitliorities and with 
the gov<‘riioriS of ejidow(‘d schools was indispcoisable to the 
working out of plans of lalucational le-orgaiiisation 
adjusted to the needs of dilfeKnit districts. The Endowed 
Schools CoiuTnissioners had no such inspecting slalT, and 
became a little doctrinaire tlirough their detachment 
from local knowle<lge and absorption iji legal teclini(rali- 
ties. 

Thus, during the years 1861- 18f!9, a great o])po1‘tunily 
for kindling a sense of unity •throughout hiriglish secondary 
education was lost, (hiod was done by revision of schemes 
of endow’juents and by the insertion of clauses requiring 
periodi(*a] examination by some external authority; by 
'^the recognition of the edueatit)nul claims of girls; and by 
insistence ujmn the eons<deuce clauscu But, in spite of 
the ability devoted to the •f)robleni, the intellectual and 
social .rt>sults of flic legislation were disappoint ing 
produced no strong intellectual movemcjit am# inspiieci no 
clear sense of national obligation. The (*auscs of tailmro 
lay (1) in the timid separatism of •the wealthier classes; 
(2) in middle class distrust *of (loVernment action in 
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seroiulary and higher education; (3) in the lack of any.^, 
organised system of responsible local government; (4; in 
the intellectual and sociaj opportunism of the period and 
the absence of a clear ideal of social relationships; (5^* in 
the disbelief (among the educated classes) in the possi- 
bility of a liberal curriculum detached from classical* 
studies; and (6) in failure on the part^of any statesman 
of commanding influence to impr(?ss upon the public mind 
the supreme importance of national e<lucation for the 
economic and social well-being of the State. 
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The Struggle for Elementary Education, 1847-1870. 

This period is one of conflict between different views 
(1) as to the scope of elementary education, and (2) as to 
what authority should^ exercise ultimate control over it. 

With I egard to the scope of elementary education, one 
group of thinkers (e.i/., Sir J. Kay-Shuttleworth and 
(.■harles Dickens) laid stress on the need for Jiumanising 
influences, combined with ])ra(’tical handwork and de- 
velope\l a(*(*ording to the needs of the pupils by teachers 
ade(jiintely ])reparcd for thei» duties and enjoying freedom 
of initiative and experiment; another group of tliinkeis 
(Robert Loav(') attached chief importance to technical 
dexterity in reading, writing, and arithmetic, this dex- 
terity to be tested by examination of individual pupiliT 
conducted annunlly by (iovernment inspcfdors. The 
results of these examinations? \o determine the stipends 
^f the teachers. 

^With n>gard to the aiithorify which should ultimately 
ectfitrol elementary education, there were four different 
opinions, viz. : — 

(1) Control of teachers •and curriculum to be vested in 
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^•the various religious bodies, each iminagiiig an exclusive 
system of schools and receiving (so far as' nec^sary) 
financial aid from the central (^rovcrnment. 

‘^2) Exclusion of i*eligious teaching from the regular 
curriculum of all vschools receiving aid from public funds. 
Control of teachers and curriculu^a to be in the hands of 
the central (TOV(*r|inient aided by ndvisruy local coniiait- 
tees, or in the hands of lo(‘ally elected bodies [ad hoc or 
municipal) receiving grants from Government supple- 
me^^tcd by local yates. 

{r\) All elementary education to be left to voluntary 
eiite^rprise without aid or control from the State or local 
authorities. * 

(4) The management of each school “to Ik^ in thediands 
of persons representing the lo(‘al sub.';^*ribers. The Govern- 
meiit to attest the efficiency of the instruction in secular 
subjects. Government aid to efficient elementary schools 
of all types, but not beyond lialf the cost of aiinuai 
inainleriance. In boroughs, nnnn(u‘pal councils to have 
power, but no obligation, to make grants out of local rates 
ill aid of school fees of ehildren attemling any efficient 
elementary scdiool. The parent toH'have tlie right of with- 
drawing his child from religious instrucfion (consciem^e 
clause). Training of teachers to he conducted by 
denominations or voluntary associations, with aid from 
the Slate. 

During the perioil 1847 1809, ear*h of these four view^s 

under\vent a change. • 

(1) 4’he claim for denominational monopoly in the 
control of olementary edu<‘atioii was gradually abandoned 
(a) througli recognition of the civic claim to secure 

•^educational effifdemy; (7;) through the impiacticability of 
recognising all denominations and the injusticjc of prefer- 
ential treatment of any; f/-) on account of increasing 
dependence upon j^ants from public moneys to wbicli all 
taxpayers contributed. * ^ * 

(2) Plans for the complete secularisation of elementary 
schools failed to wdn more than jiurtial acceptance, (a) 
owing to diversity of judgment among the advocates of 
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secular schools as to the basis and limits of moral instruct- 
tioij;p(??) through the resistant^e of the Evangelical p*arty 
in tlie Church of Englanfl> the Wesleyaiis and some other 
Nonconformist bodies to any divorce of religious teaching 
from elementary education ; (c) througli the growing 
e influence of the Itomai^ Catholic (Jhurch, especially after 
the immigration of Irisli families into Englanil fit the 
time of the Irish famine, 1846 -1847 ; (d) through a 
recognition of the value of the services rendered# to 
national education bv tlR> denominational schools, and 
unwillingness (on social arid economic grpiinds) to iliscard 
their aid. , 

(d) The plan of leaving all education to purely volun- 
tary enterprise was abandoned (</) on ac-(*ount of the proof, 
after extended inqiliiy, of alarming deficiencies in the 
provision of elementary schools and the educational de- 
fects of non-iuvspected private sidiools of the (deinentary 
grade; (ft) through realisation of the necessary expense of 
elementary education on a national scale, and through 
proof of the Ixmcfit alieady received from Stale aid and 
inspection; (r) tinough general admission that the prin- 
ciple of laisarz fairr, limvever beneficial in liberati^ig trade 
from obsoh'te restrictions, was not applicabhi to all parts 
of the sooial jirohlem wliich had Ihen to be giappled with 
in lingJand; (r/) through increasing knowledge of the 
results of State-aided ediuation in Germany and the 
IJniteTl States; (c) through the difficnilty of applying the 
principles of voliininryism* to those pajts of national 
education wliich largely resl<wl upon ancient endowments 
■ which were too useful to be confiscated, but wliich, being 
regulated and protected by the Stale, interfered with the 
conduct of education on self-supjKuting lines. 

(4) 1'he application of rate aid to elementary educa- 
tion was seen to involve («) ^he eonstitution of a local 
■^^uthority, with rigid to discriminate, Vn grounds of com- 
paj'ative qffit<vien(*y, between the different schools in its area 
^\^ich claim assistance from rates; (6) the question 
whether such a local authority should have power to 
establish and maiiftaiii sdiools of its own, with resultant 
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difficulties as to competition with other schools and as to 
the *form of religious instruction to be given in it^ own 
schools; and (c) a decision of tljie ultimate questions (i.) 
whether the provision of efficient eleinentaiy schools for 
the whole population sliould be obligatory by law, and, if 
so, obligatoiy on whom; and (ii.)^ whether every parent 
wshould be under statutory obligation to send his (‘hild to 
scliool, and, if so, whetlier he might he obliged to send his 
cliild to a denominational scliool to whic'h he objected, or 
to j^ay such fees ai^i tJie voluntary organisers of tlie schools 
might fix? ^ 

H'he perception of tliese various difficulties gradually 
led to a fairly general agreement upon a course of educja- 
tional policy wliich would {a) retain State aid aiuLState 
inspection; [h) require the universe l/prhvision of efficient 
elementary scliools; (c) allow eacli area to esiablisli a local 
education authority with rating povers, and compel it to 
do so in case of the failure of voluntary effort to furnish 
the needed su})ply of schools; (d) give continued recogni- 
tion to efficient elementary schools under denominational 
management as one factor in national ediu atiou; and (c) 
provide for artisans ainl the low#r niidtlle classes more 
extended opportunities for ih(‘ prolonged edueation of 
their children. 

The substance of this agreement was om])odied in tlie 
Endowed Schools Act, 1861), and the l^lemontary Educa- 
tion Act, 1870. 

These Acts were preceded (a) by a long conflict of 
opinion (especially vigorous in Lancasliire and the West 
Riding); {b) by increasing activity on tht‘ part of the 
CWimittee of Council on Educatiou in pressing for a 
1 honscieii(M 5 clause in all elementary schcjols; (r) by an 
attempt on the part of Mr. Uobc'rt Lowe (Uovised ('ode, 
1861) to increase the efficiency (or, failing that, to reduce 
the expense) of elementary education by the princi])le of 
payment by results; {d) b'Jr official investigafrion into Iho 
state of popular education in England by a Royal (Jowi- 
mission, 1858 -1861, under the chairmanship of the Duke 
of Newcastle; and (c) by numerous subsequent local 
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inquiries tlie results of which proved grave deficiencies ivt 
the syipply of sound elementary education in the great 
cities. 
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The Elementary Education Acts, 1870-1880, and 
the Growth of Secondary Education during 
the decade. 

This decade is important (1) fclirough the estahlish- 
ment of local education authorities in England; (3) 
through the requireunent of the universal provision of 
eleineiitaiy schools and the imposing on every parent 
statutory obligation to secure the elementary ediKiation 
of his children ; (?{) for the growth of advaneed depart- 
ments in certain elementary schools whereby the elemen- 
tary school system entered the province of secondary 
education; (4) for the first systematic efforts to organise 
secondary and I’uiversity education for girls; (5) for the 
giadual revision of tlie schemes of old emlowments foj; 
secondary educatiou; ((i) for the establishment of Univer- 
sity Colleges in industrial centres; (7) for the decisive 
assertion of tlie claims of scmntific studies in all grades 
of education. • 

T. 

Elementary Education Act^ 1870, (Bill introduced in the Housi 
of (Joimnons, on February 17th, 1870, by Mr. W. E. Forster, or 
behalf of Mr. tlRadstoifh’s Government; fundamental changef 
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made in Bill on going into Committee, June 10th. fjfirther 
changes made in subsequent debates. Royal assent gif/cii to 
Bill on August 9th.) 

this Act (1) required “ for* every s(‘huol district a 
sufficient amount of accommodation in public elemental y 
Schools to be available for all the f|hildren resident in the 
district, ’for whoti/e elementary education efficdent and 
suitable provision is not otherwise made.'' Kxisting^ 
schpol accommodation to be investigated by tlie Education 
Department, whicji was charged with the duty of deter- 
mining how much further accommodation was necessary 
in each district. Voluntary effort given first opportunity 
of supplying deficiency. Failing sufficient voluntajy 
provision, or on application of the majority of rateyayers 
or of the borough couiieil, the Kductiftion Department to 
order formation of a School Board (establishment of 
School Board for the whole of London made obligatory 
by the Act). Triennial term of office; cumulative voting 
for protection of minorities (every voter having as many 
votes as there were seats on the Boaid, but being allowed 
to give them all to one candidate or to distribute them as 
he preferred); women, if independtnt ratepayers, to have 
a vote equally with men in the election of vSehool Boards. 
Anyone, man or woman, resident or non-resident in the 
district, lodger or householder, to be eligible for elcfition 
to tlie wSchool Board, if of full age and subject to no 
penal disqualification. 

School Boards w<»re givew powei to ac'qiiire land for 
school purposes; to issue a precept on the local rating 
authority (council in boroughs, overseers in parishes) for 
such sums as their work might reejuire from bcal rates 
. case of default on the jiart of the local authority the 
Scliool Board was gi ven power to levy a rate direct) ; and 
to borrow money (subject to tlie consent of the Education 
Department) for building or enlarging s(‘hools. Scliool 
Board accounts to be aiulftod by the Poor-Law Boajd 
auditor for the district, /.<?., by a representative of tli^ 
central authority for local government. 

Power given to any Schooh Board, with consent of 
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the Ij^ducation Department, to make bye-laws requiring 
comp^ilsoiy attendance at school of all children bet\i^een 
5 and 13, subject to the conditions of the Factory Acts. 

School-fees at Board »School.s to l>e fixed by the School 
Board, with the consent of the Educiation Department, 
but might in cases of ivverty be wholly or partly remitted^ 
by the School Board. Kstablishnien^t of free? iichools 
permitted on certain conditions. vScliool Board allowed, 
in cases of poverty, to pay school-fees of children attei^id- 
ing voluntary schools in the disirict. [Section 25: 
repealed in 1870, when this power was transferred to the 
Guardians.! 

lleligious instruction no longer enforced as a condition 
for the receipt ^of tlie annual Parliamentary grant. 
Religious instnic^id/i separated from se(‘ular instruction 
in all schools, Board and Voluntary. Li its inspections 
and award of grants, the State ceased to take cognisance 
of religious instruction. No cliild in any State-aided 
school, whether Board oi* Voluntary, to be compelled to 
attend religious instruction. School Boards left to decide 
whether or not (hey would provide religious instruction 
in their own school;’. If so provided, the religious 
instruction in Board Schools to inchide “ no religious 
catechism or religious formulary which is distinctive of 
any particular clcnomiiiation ” (Se(*tion 14 (2) the Cowper- 
Temple clause). 

In the Bill as originally introduced, 'I'owm Councils in 
boroughs were given powei\of electing the Scfhool Board 
at their discretion; in country districts, the Vestry; the 
Scliool Boards so appointed to have poAver of assisting 
existing scliools, denominational or otl)erwise, out of rates, 
provided that all siudi schools received assislan(*e on equisi. 
terms and that such assistance might be Avithheld after 
twelve montlis’ notice. Ow^nJ^ to unwillingness to intro- 
diice religious controvtusies into rnmiicipal affairs, and 
through di trust of the impitrtiality of some municipal 
ttouncils, an ad hoc local education authority was wsub- 
stituted, rate aid fio denominational schools forbidden, 
and, in compensation, Parliamentary grant to all schools 
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increased. Other changes made in the Bill diiriny tne 
Parliamentary discussion strengthened the power of the 
t central authority ; introduced th^ cumulative vote ; con- 
stituted one School Board for the whole of London ; raised 
yie limit of compulsory school attejidance from 12 to 13; 
prescribed the Cowper-Temple claxise as defining the limit 
of religious instniction in Board Schools ; required 
religious instruction in all schools to 1x5 given at the 
beginning or end of a school m€X5ting, witli a view to 
convenient withdrawal of children without any written 
application on the part of the parent; and reriloved 
religious instruction in all schools from the official 
cognisance of the Government Inspector. 

The Elementary Education Act, 18$0^thus established 
what has been called the dual vsystem of elementary 
education, viz. (a) non-denominational or secular schools 
provided by lo(^al authorities and maintained out of rates 
and Parliamentary grants; (6) denominational or non- 
denominational seliools (various categories), built by sub- 
scriptions, aided by Parliamentary grants, not by rates, 
and controlled (subject to the rulgs of the Education 
Department) by non-elected managers. Public elemen- 
tary schools were thus divided into Board schools and 
Voluntary schools. 

There was a presupposition on the part of many that 
Voluntary schools would be gradually superseded, by 
Board schools everywhere, and that universal non- 
denominational instruction would settle the religious 
difficulty. The cost of elementary education was seriously 
underestimated. 

Elementary Education Art, 1S76. This Act, passed 
by Ibord Beaconsfi eld's Government, was the first to make 
it the duty of every parent to educate his child. It 
enacted (Section 4) ^hat “ it shall be the duty of the 
parent of every child to cause such child " from^ 

6 to 14 years, unless otherwise exempt under the factory ^ 
Acts or through having complied witl^ local bye-laws as 
to school attendance) to receive efficient elementary 
instruction in readkig, writing, and arithmetic; and if 
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such \parent fail to perform such duty, he shall be liable 
to such orders and penalties as are provided by this Act.” 
The adoption of bye-Iawf? enforcing attendance at elemen- 
tary schools was permitted in non-School Board districts 
to School Attendance (Committees appointed annually (a) 
in boroughs, by the Town Council, (6) in parishes, by the 
Guardians of the Union in which the parish was situate. 
The Act made it a statutoiy oflence on the part of any 
employer to take into his employment (a) any child under 
10 years of age, and (/f) ahy child bctw\?cn 10 and 14*who 
had not complied with certain educational requirements. 
But (a) children residing more than® two miles from a 
public elementary school were exempt : (&) employment at 
hours which wou^d jiot interfere with the efficient elemen- 
tary education of the child was permitted; and (r) exemp- 
tion from school attendance (for not more than six weeks 
in a year) was permitted for necessary agricultural 
operations. The Act gave increased financial assistance 
to schools. The annual Parliamentary grant had hitherto 
been required to be met by an equal amount, penny for 
penny, from loc^al contributions, school fees, or other 
forms of local income, including rates. In future, the 
Parliamentary grant, up to 17s. 6d. per cliild in average 
attendance, was not required to bo met by a corresponding 
sum from local sources. The limit 17s. Gd. was taken as 
half.the estimated average cost of a child’s schooling. 

Elementary Education Acty 18S0, This Act, passed 
by Mr. Gladstone’s Government, made it obligatory on all 
School Boards and School Attendance Committees to pass 
bye -laws for compulsory attendance. In their default, 
the Education Department was given pow^er to make bye- 
laws for the district. Complete attendance at school ^as 
enforced up to 10 years of ag.'^. 

u- 

The' struggle in elementary education, 1870 — 1880, 
turned on three chief jioints : (a) whether attendance at 
school should be made universally obligatory by the 
imposition of statutory duties on parents and employers 
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of yoking children; and, if so, within what limits of age; 
(b) whether the enforcement of school attendance should 
•he pijBScribed by law in districts where the only existing 
elementary schools were not under the management of an 
eiected local authority; and (c) w^^eiher schools under 
denominational mapagement should remain part of the 
national system of education aided out of public funds. 

The outcome of the struggle was (n) to require every- 
where a minimum^ school attendance, which might be 
further extended within certain limits where local opinion 
was favourable; (6)^ to recognise (partly for reasons of 
economy, partly in order to satisfy diyergent ideals of 
educational influence) schools under dennminatiQnal 
management as an important factoy* m tlie national 
system; but (c) to insist upon higher standards of effi- 
ciency in all public elementary schools, and to assist the 
managers of voluntary schools by a general increase in 
the Parliamentary grant payable to Voluntary and Board 
schools alike. 


III. 

In secondary education, considerable advance was 
made during the decade : 

(1) Many School Boards established day science classes 
(inspected and aided by the »Scicn(;e and Art Be])artment) 
for elder pupils in attendance at the Board Schools. * In 
1872 (largely in consequence of#the evidence given l)efore 
the Royal Commission on Scientific Instruction, which 
began its w'ork in 1870) the Science and Art Department 
offered special grants for organised combinations of science 
clasges (to which the name Organised ScieiHio Schools was 
given), providing a continuous and systematic course of 
scientific training at the clos<?qjE the ordinary day school 
course. These gave a rform of secondary education which 
(though unduly specialised aifd defective on tt.^• sjide of • 
liberal culture) served as a valuable supplement to the » 
instruction given under the Elementary Education Acts. 
Many School Boards thus began, viithout*the official cog- 
nisance of the Elementary Education Department, to 
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provide what the Schools Inquiry Commission had desig- 
nated 'Mhird grade secondary education/^ 

(2) The Endowed Schools Commissioners up to 1874,* 
and thenceforward the Charity Commissioners, continued 
to re-model the schV^mes of local endowed secondary* 
schools, extending their (‘iirriculum, enforcing the /luty of 
external examination, and in some cases applying endow'- 
merits to the needs of girls. 

(3) The movement for the secondary and University 
education of girls rapidly extended [for details, see 
Section on The h]ducation of Girls and Women]. 

(4) The course of legislation for elementary and 
secondary ediica^T^n in Scotland during the decade had 
considerable influeiiee on English opinion. The Scotch 
Education Act, 1872, created School Boards in every 
parish and burgh. Practically the whole of the elemen- 
tary schools in Scotland came under the dirc^ct manage- 
ment of the Boards, but a small number of denominational 
schools remained outside and still receive Parliamentary 
grants direct from the Scotcli Education Department, but 
no share in local rates. Religious instruction was left to 
the discretion of eacdi School Board, subject only to the 
condition that it must be given at the beginning or end 
of each school meeting. Practically all the School Boards 
made the Bible and the Shorter Catechism the basis of 
their religious instruction. A separate Committee of the 
Privy Council for Education was appointed for Scotland. 
The Scotch Education Act, 1872, brought under the 
School Boards many burgh schools which g.ave secondary 
as Tvell as elementary education. Thus, from the first, 
the Scotch School Boards had concern with wsecondar^ as 
well as with elementary instruction. The Scotch Educa- 
tion Act, 1878, allowed School Boards to make grants out 
of rates towards the expense^ of builiing secondary schools. 
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Development of Elementary Education 1880-1895. 

The chief eli*angos during -this period wore: — 

(1) The entrusting, in 1880, of educational 

(limited to technical educiition in a wide sense) 
to the County and County •Borough Councils 
estahlislicd by the Local Government Act, 1888. 
This legislation marks the drift of public opinion 
from an ad hoc authority to a unified municipal 
authority for ediu^ation in each area. 

(2) The provision of largely increased funds from the 

central authority (under the Local Taxation 
(Customs and Excise) Act, 1890), which the new 
County and County Borough authorities were 
permitted to use in the fui1;lierancc of technical 
education. 

(3) The beginnings of systematic education for 

afflicted children. 

(4) The increasing departure from the principljj of 

individual examinatiou in assessing the efficiency 
of elementary schools.* 

(5) The reijognition of University Day Training Col- 

leges, 1890. 

(6) The requirement of drawing as a compulsory sub- 

ject for all boys in elementary schools (except in 
infant schools), frogi 1890 onwards. Introduc- 
tion of manual training in 1890. 

(7) The introductmn of the fee-grant, 1891^, \yhich led 

to the virtual abolition of fees in eleiitentary* 
schools. 

(8) In 1893, a sweeping chiinge in the evening school 

code, encouraging attendance ol adolescents and 
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adulis at evening schools by the recognition of a 
more liberal course of study and by changes in 
the conditions of grant. 

(9) The introduction of compulsory literary subjects 
into the cur^yculum of all Organised Science Day- 
Secondary Schools in 1895. 

2. Two Royal Commissions during this peribd had 
great effect upon educational policy : 

(а) Royal Commission on Technical Instruction, 
1880 — 1884. This recommended tha'c local authorities 
sh&ivid be given rating powers for purpases of technical 
instruction. At first it was proposed to confer these 
powers upon the School Boards, but, in consequence of the 
Loc^l Government! Act of 1888 and the need for consti- 
tuting local education authorities which (unlike the School 
Boards) extended over the whole country, the duties were 
given to the new County and County Borough Councils. 

(б) The Royal Commission (Lord Cross^s) appointed to 
Inquire into the Elementary Education Acts, England 
and Wales, 1886- -1888. This Commission (Majority 
Report) recommended : (1) rale aid to voluntary schools 
and the entrusting of educational powers to the County 
Councils, the formation of which was then contemplated; 
(2) continued recognition of denominational training col- 
leges, and the establishment of day training colleges; (3) 
improvements in the staffing of schools; (4) introduction 
of moral instruction into public elementary schools as an 
essential condition of their efficiency; (5) elementary in- 
struction in science in all schools; (6) organisation of 
technical education hy the municipalities; (7) revision of 
the evening school system and encouragement of adult 
education in evening classes; (8) modification of '"the 
system of payment hy resuBs and introduction of general 
inspection of the tone and discipline of the s(jhool. 

3. the Local Government Act, 1888, County Coun- 
cils and County Borough ^Councils were established 
throughout England and Wales. In 1889, the Technical 
Instruction Act^avo power to the Council of any county 
or borough, or any urban sanitary authority, to supply or 
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" aid in supplying technical or man uaT instruction, and to 
delegate its authority to a committee appointed for the 
purpose wholly or partly from its members. Aid might 
not be given to scholars in public elementary schools. 
The Department of Science and ^t was made the central 
authority for the purpose of tliis Act. Technical insti uc- 
tion*\vas defiiiecPby it as “instruction in the principles of 
science and art a])plicable to industries .... It shall 
not include teaching the practice of any trade, or industry, 
or employment? It shall include instruction in the 
branches of science and art with respect to which grants 
ara, for the time being, made by the Department of 
Science and Art and any other forms of instruction 
(including modern languages and commercial ami agri- 
cultural subjects) which may for tke time being be sanc- 
tioned by that Department by a Minute laid before 
Parliament, and made on the representation of a local 
authority that such a form of instruction is required by 
the circumstances of its district.” 

In 1890, the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act 
allotted to the Counties and County Boroughs in England 
and Wales a large but variable •iannual sum out of the 
customs and oxcrise duties. The Counties and County 
Boroughs were allowed to assign any part of the residue 
of this grant to the purpose of technical edu(*ation. The 
sum thus made available for technical instruction was 
about £700,000 a year. 

The Elementary Educatibn Act, 1891, gave a fee-grant 
at the rate of 10s. per unit of average attendance of 
children between 8 and 15 years of age to all public 
elementary schools on certain conditions. TLe effect of 
the Act was (a) to make the great majority of public 
elementary schools free schools; (?;) to reduce materially 
the fees in the majority of the remainder; and (r) to place 
free public elemerftaiy education within the reach of all 
children for wdiom it was desired. ^ * • 

In 1898, the Elementary Education (Blind and Dtfaf 
Children) Act required School Boards and School Attend- 
ance Committees to make provision for the education of 
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children too blind to read the ordinary school books and^ 
too deaf to be taught in a class of hearing children. 

In 1893, the new Ev^eiiing School Code recognised for 
grant-earning purposes the attendance of persons over 21 
years of age. No scli^olars were compelled to take the ^ 
elementary subjects, Jfixed grants were paid on the 
aggregate number of hours of instruction received. ' The 
grants were paid upon the instruction of the school as a 
whole instead of on the attainment of individual scholars.- 
The new code led to a rapid increase in ihe attendance of 
adulte./it evening schools. „ 

In 1895, by the new regulations of the Science and. Art 
Department, all Organised Science Day Schools were 
requir.»d to combine literary or commercial instruction 
with instruction in science. 

4. A striking cliaracteristic of educational legislation 
and administration during this period is increasing regard 
to methods of teaching and to the internal conditions of 
school work. There was a reaction against a purely 
literary education and a strong effort for the introduction 
of scientific and manual training into all elementary 
schools as factors in 'a liberal curriculum. Technical 
education was fostered. On the other hand, the insuffi- 
ciency of purely scientific instruction to furnish a liberal 
training in secondary schools was admitted, and literary 
studies were required in Organised Science Day Schools. 

5. The desire for the establishment of local education 
authorities all over the country became iiresistible. On 
the other hand, tlie extension of the School Board system 
to cover the whole country was not generally approved : 

(a) because in the rural districts the School Boards 

were elected for areas too small for the effective 
provision of higher ^elementary and secondary 
education ; < 

(b) because the growing expense of education made it 

cdesirable to unify the responsibility for the local 
budget in each area; 

(c) because the outlook of many School Board adminis- 

trators had been confined (by the limitation of 
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tlieir duties under the Elementary Education 
Acts) to a somewhat restricted view of their 
educational responsibilities ; 

(d) because some School Bbards had gained the repu- 
tation of extravagance ^d of want of sympathy 
with the ideals of denonnnational schools; 

^c) ‘because it was felt that a complete <*hangc in local 
educational organisation would enlist the active 
interest of a wuder circle of local administratoi$, 
and land to a healthy new departure in local 
educational policy. ^ 

, The new local authorities (County and County' Borough 
Councils) began to show a desire to enlarge tlieir educa- 
tional responsibilities and a growing jealousy of a j^eparate 
local education authority with independent jiowers of 
drawing upon the rates. Thus the current of thought 
began to run strongly in the direction of couuiy and 
municipal authorities for all grades of education. 
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Development of Secondary Education, 1880-1895. 

The chief movements in English secondary education 
• during this period ivere a.s follows : 

(1) Conflict of opinion as to whether all endowed 
secondary schools (with the exception, possibly temporary, 
of the seven gre&t Public ScJiools) should he re-organised 
by a Government Deparirment on a national plan, ujjoii a 
non-denominational basis, and with tlieir inteltectual work 
controlled by examinations coiulucted by the central 
authority of the State (wi^i University representation 
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upon the Examining Hoard). The fear of this policy led’^ 
(a) to the internal reform of Winchester College, chiefly 
under Itidding ; (h) to Thring’s fight against the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners for freedom to develop a small 
endowed school at Uppingham into a great Public School; 
(c) to the establishment of the Head Masters’ Conference, 
on the initiative of Mitchinson and Thrhig, 1869*; (d) to 
the establishment, in 1873, of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools Examination Board (the Joint Board) for the 
examination and inspection of secondary schools; (e) to 
increased denominational activity in the improvement of 
secondary education. • 

On the other hand^, the need for the re-organisation of 
the great majority of the smaller endowed secondary 
schools was patent.* The proceedings under the Endowed 
Schools Acts went steadily forw^ard, but left the schools 
without any framework of national or county organisation 
and without any aid from Parliamentary grants or from 
local rates. The result was to prodxice some degree of 
defensive joint action among a large and ill-defined 
group of higher secondary schools, chiefly non-local and 
boarding-schools; to le^ive them disinclined for local 
organisation and (through examination) somewhat vaguely 
allied with the older Universities. The smaller local 
endowed schools were practically left to their fate, and in 
many cases eked out their income by earning grants under 
the SciciTico and Art Department. 

Thus the half-hearted attempt on the part of Whig 
reformers to organise secondary education upon a national 
basis failed. It was too legal in spirit, failed to realise 
the need for the (*reation of an organised profession of 
secondary school masters, and established neither local* 
authorities with powers in secondary education nor a 
central State authority with^ powers of comprehensive 
organisation and aid. Those who thwai*ted the movement 
had clearer t in sight into the •conditions necessary for 
developing^ strong corporate life in each school; on the 
other hand, they shrank from throwing in their lot with 
the national system > were pver-timid as to interference 
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with the classical curriculum; desired to preserve, so far as 
possible, the denominational character of English higher 
secondary education ; and felt tho pecuniary advantage of 
meeting the special needs of* the wealthier classes. 

(2) Several active School Boards, established under the 
Act of 1870, were endeavouring, in response to a quickly 
stimulated pc/pular demand, to provide more advanced 
instruction in selected elementary schools. From 1867 
onwards the Education Department had given grants ‘^to* 
tjucourage inatruction beyond the elementary subjects. 
These specific subject grants ” could be earned by 
ghildrcn who bad passed the Sixth Standard. ' Moreover 
the grants of the Science and Art Department, distributed 
independently of those of the liJucation Department, 
conveniently provided a further re^venue in aicl of more 
advanced instruction in connexion with public elementary 
schools. In 1872 the first Higher Grade School was 
established by the Leeds School Board. In the same 
year the Science and Art Depsirtment offered new grants 
encouraging the esta])lishment of Organised vScience 
Schools, i.c., grouped science classes whicli could be held 
in elementary school buildiiijfjs. Higher Grade Schools 
were established by the School Boards of Bradford in 1875 
and of London in 1876. From 1880 onwards, scliools of 
this type steadily increased, especially in the induvstrial 
districts of the North. The movement for popular 
secondary education had begun. 

The Higher Grade Schools aimed at meeting the need 
for what the Schools Inquiry Commission had called 
'^third-grade secondary schools,"’ viz., for pupils from 
12 — 14. But, so far as the Elemental^ Education Acts 
were concerned, their position was irregular, though 
officially condoned or encouraged. In the meantime the 
endowed local secondaly^ schools had no status under any 
local educatioiif authority and were not eligible for any 
rate aid. Some of thtmi earned Science and Art grants, 
but reliance on this source of income undirty specialised 
the curriculum. The School Boards, on their part, had 
no power (nor, in their hoge of fcyestalling legislation by 
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the estahlishiuent of a claim to become the authorities for 
secondary education, always the wish) to review all exist- 
ing kinds of secondary school provision within their area. 
Public inquiry would have drawn attention to an 
anomalous situation and^fhave alarmed many ratepayers. 
Hence the movement for the establishment of Higher 
Grade Board Schools (oncourage<l by pilblic belief* in 
science teaching and responding to a real demand) w^as 
allowed to extend itself somewhat illicitly. But it raised 
in an acute form the questions as to the •true limits of 
elementary and secondary education, and as to the lines 
upon which, if at all, secondary educt\iion should be 
organised by local authorities. The School Boards, 
feeling that by administrative action they were quickly 
establishing their cl'^iAi to be tlie local authorities for 
popular secondary education, did not want to raise the 
question of further legislation. The opponents of the 
School Boards weie mostly concerned with limiting the 
ambitions of popular education and did not \vant to move 
for the extension of popular control or of rate aid to 
secondary education. The governors of local secondary 
schools w^ere inert, timid, -liamperod by financial difficul- 
ties, and unorganised. Matthew^ Arnold argued for the 
national organisation of secondary education, but his 
appeals were coldly regarded by the leading statesmen of 
both parties, who shrank from the difficult questions 
which would be raised. Among many of the leaders of 
the School Board party, there was a lurking hope that 
the weakc^r of the (uulowed schools w’^ould gradually be 
crushed out by tlie competition of the higher grade 
schools. In the meantime the great boarding-schools 
were drawing away many w’^ho wa)uld have been educated 
at the local secondary schools, and the influence of the 
latter was weakened by this c^iV'ersion of interest and 
support, • 

(3) In 1888, •‘Lwd Cross’s Commission on the Elemen- 
tary EdiicatJon Acts reported that if the curriculum of 
higher elementary schools is restricted wdthin due limits, 
avoiding all attempts to invade the ground properly 
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belonging to secondary schools (the limits of secondary 
education were not however defined) sucli schools may 
prove a useful addition to our school machinery for 
primary education’’ (vol. i., p. 219). A minority report, 
signed by Messrs. Lyulph Stanley (now Lord Sheffield), 
11. W. Dale, Henry Diehard, and two others, declared^ 
decisively in fdvoiir of higher elementary schools to which 
pupils should be drafted at 11 or 12 years of age. “The 
higher elementary school w'ould satisfy the wants of an * 
entirely different class from those who desire secondaiy 
education. Secondary edtic^ation is for those who will be 
luider oontinuows instruction till 16 or IS, whether they 
go on afterwards to higher University instruction or not : 
whereas this higher elementary education is intended to 
teach more thoroughly those who jfiust ix^gin to earn their 
living, and at any rate begin to learn their trade, at 14 
or 15 years” (vol. i., p. 319). 

The questions at issue w^ere whether the elementary 
school tradition (strong in popular synjpathios but weak 
in intellectual standards) should control the middle grade 
of secondary education, and whether the latter vshould 
become virtually fre<?. « 

(4) The Technical Instruction Act, 1889, made the new 
County and County Borough CounciJvS (wdiich, unlike tho 
School Boards, covered the w'hole country) local authori- 
ties for technical instruction, including instruction in 
science and art and “ any other forms of instruction 
(including modern languages and commercial and agri- 
cultural subjects) ” which might l>e sanctioned hy the 
Science and Art Department upon local application, and 
wdth Parliamentary assent. The Local Taxation (Customs 
and Excise) Act, 1890, unexpectedly made large funds 
available for the avssistance of this instruction. Dates 
could also be levied for the purpose. Educational ambi- 
tions awoke in* the new County and County Borough 
Committees. Help was given to tlai k3cal grammar 
schools in the form of annual grants for science teaching 
and for the building of laboratories. The need of 
secondary education as basis« for higher technical 
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instruction was realised. In the large cities, two rivaj 
local authorities were engaged (each with accevss to the 
rates) in dealing with the same educational problem. 
The new County and County Borough Committees began 
to demand an extension V'f their powers, and to question 
,the legality of much that the School Boards were doing 
for more advanced instruction. * 

(5) An important conference held at Oxford in 1893 
* focussed public interest on the question and led to the 
appointment of the Iloyal .Commission Vm Secondary 
Education (with Mr. Bryce a^i chairman) in 1894. The 
Commissioners reported in 1895 in favour*of the unifica^ 
tion of the Central Autljority ; the establishment of County 
and Coun/y Borough authorities for secondary education, 
with direct representiirfii^Ti of the local School Board upon 
the authorities for London and the County Boroughs ; the 
exemption of non-local schools from supervision by local 
authorities; power to the local authority to aid, from 
rates, secondary schools whether under its direct manage- 
ment or not; abandonment of the stiff plan of wschool- 
grading suggested by the Schools Inquiry Commission; 
and great freedom to the *iocal authorities in classifying 
secondary schools and in fixing their curriculum. Local 
authorities to have powers of initiating new schemes for 
endowed schools in their district; higher grade elementary 
schools to be treated as secondary schools; efficient pro- 
prietary alid private secondary schools to bo recognised as 
part of the local provision of .^condary education; the 
scholarship system to be greatly developed; school exam- 
inations to be regulated by the central authority, but not 
conducted by it; fees, fixed in view of the real cost of 
supplying instruction, to be charged in secondary schools, 
with abundant help for poor scholars; a register of 
teachers to be formed by the Eduealional Council attached 
to the central authority; and the professicfnal training of 
secondary schodl ttachers to be en'couraged. 

Liipited by the terms of their reference to a con- 
sideration of “ the best methods of establishing a 
well-organised system o!!; secondary education in England,” 
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Ithe Commissioners felt debarred from discussing any plan 
fot the unification of the local autliority for elementary 
and secondary education. But their reconiiuendations 
tended in the direction of supc^rseding the School Boards 
by new County and County BoicJUgh authorities. The 
chief weakness of the report lay in its failure to grapple 
with, the questions of secondary school curricula and of 
^continued education during adolescence for those who 
enter upon the practical work of life at or 14 hut need 
part-time instruction during the following yeai\s. The 
great majority of the Commissioners^ recommendations 
have since been cgirried into effect, with such niodlfications 
as other legislative changes have made necessary. 
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The Education of Girls and Women. 

(1) Chief Dates in the ^Movement for the Better 
Education of Girls and Women in England. 

1846. Examinations for diplomas for governesses in 
private families instituted by the Governesses’ lienevolent 
•♦Institution, London, Classes in preparation for these 
examinations begun in 1847 ; devtdoped into Queen’s 
College, Harley Street, IA)\idon, 1848. Several professors 
and lecturers of King’s College, London, took an active 
part in the instruction,* especially FiAde/ick Deivison 
Maurice, R. C. Trench, Charles Kingsley, and E. ^11. 
Plumptre. Among the first pupils were Frances Mary 
Buss and Dorothea Beale. 
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1847. Mrs. Reid opened classes for women in her 
house in London; these were the nucleus of Bedford 
CoIl(?ge, London, founded 1849. 

1850. Mias Buss began her school in Camden Town. 
Til ls was made a public 'school under trusts in 1870 (North 
London Collegiate School) and became the model for the 
organisation of girls’ High Schools. 

1850. William John Butler founded the Sisterhood 
of St. Maiy, Wantage. 

1853. Cheltenham Ladies’ College, bounded. Miss 
Beale (who had been a tutor at Queen’s College and after- 
w^ards headmistress of the Clergy Daughters’ School mt 
Casterton) became Principal in 1858. 

1863. Girls admitted “ informally ” 1863, fully in 
1865, to the Cambr’Jge TTniversity Lo(*al Examinations 
(which had been established in 1858). 

1864. Schools Inquiry Commission appointed without 
any reference to girls’ education. Miss Emily Davies and 
iliss Bostock circulated for vsignature a memorial to the 
Commissioners asking that the education of girls might be 
included in the scope of their inquiry. In 1865, the 
Commissioners acceded to this request. One of their 
Assistant-Commissionens, Mr. James Bryce, reported on 
the education of girls in Lancashire. The Commissioners, 
in 1868, reported on the condition of girls’ schools. They 
recorded much improvement as going on in them, but 
adopted,’ as concise and accurate, the following view of 
the general quality of their work : We find as a rule a 
very small. amount of professional skill, an inferior set of 
school hooks, a vast deal of dry uninteresting task work, 
rules put into tlie memory with no explanation of their 
principles, no system of examination worthy of the name, ' 
a very false estimate of the relative value of the several 
kinds of acquirement, a reference to effect rather than to 
solid worth, a tendency to fill or adorn rather than to 
strengthen thfe nfind.” The ComViissioners recorded their 
opinion tfiat “the essential capacity for learning is the 
same or nearly the same in the two sexes,” but that the 
complete assimilation^ of the education of boys and girls 
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should uot be attempted. They advised an independent 
system of examinations for girls' schools, a system of 
, iuvSpection, and the better preparation of women teachers, 
especially by tlie establishment colleges of University 
rank for women. The Commissioners advised the appli- 
cation of educational endowments to the education of 
girls. The appropriation of alinowst all the educational 
endowments of the country to the education of boys is 
felt by a large and increasing number, both of men and 
women, to be a c:;ue] injustice^. . . . With our present 
convictions about the importance of female education, and 
with our unwillingn.ess to adhere too rigidly to the literal 
expressions of founders without allowing for the force of 
altered circumstances, we conceive that, even were the 
bearing of the old Deeds far more manif est than it is, the 
exclusion of girls from the benefits of educational endow- 
ments would be in the highest degree inexpedient and 
unjust; and wo cannot believe that in any comju’ehensive 
adjustment of these great questions it will be maintained 
or defended " (R(q)ort, vol. i., j). 567). 

1866. Society of Schoolmistresses formed in London 
at the suggestion of Miss Emily Davies. Similar societies 
soon establislied at Manchowster and (hy Miss A. »!. Clough) 
at Liverpool. 

1866. Miss Clough published Hints on the Organisa- 
tion of Girls' Schools, rf 3 Commending (1) the appointment 
by Cjovernment of an educational Board, partly composed 
of members of the Universitiesy to supervise the education 
of girls and women ; (2) that central day schools for girls, 
with good buildings, should he set up in each town and 
district and that the private schools should be iir ited to 
combine with them for classes in certain subjects; that 
in largo towns a series of lectures on higher subjects 
should be given to the older pupils of girls’ schools. In 
the same year, she attempted, with the help of Mrs. 
Josephine Butler, to arrange opportunities oi hjgher' 
instruction for girls in Liverpool, 

1867. Manchester (on the initiative of Miss Wolsten- 
holrae, afterwards Mrs. Wolste.;holme Elmy) adopted 
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Miss Clough’s plan. Similar action in Sheffield, Leeds, 
and Newcastle-upon-Type. The North of England Coun- 
cil for Promoting the Higher Education of Women estab- 
liished 1867.- The Council included Mrs. Butler, Miss 
Clough, Miss Wolstenholme, Mr. James Bryce, and Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Joshua Fitch. The Council arranged 
courses of lectures by University teachers (the first 
lecturer, Mr. James Stuart) from 1867 onwards. These 
afterwards developed into the University Extension 
system. 

1868. The University of Cambridge established the 
Higher Local Examination for womeif^ over 18. Division 
of opinion among' leaders of women’s movement as to 
whether separate , examinations for women should be 
aimed at or whetBei'''t[je admission of women on the same 
terms as men to all University examinations should be 
worked for. 

1869. The Endowed Schools Act appointed com- 
missioners, with power to make schemes for the applica- 
tion of educational endowments in such manner (section 
9) as may render ^any educational endowments most 
conducive to the advancement of tlie education of boys 
and 

1869. Owens College, Manchester, opened its lectures 
to women. 

1869. College for wonmn established, by the efforts of 
Miss Davies and her friend^5, at Hitchin, 1869, and moved 
to Cambridge (Girton College) 1873. 

1870. At the suggestion of Mr. Heniy Sidgwick, 
courses of lectures, designed to prepare for the women’s 
examinations, were started at Cambridge. To provide 
accommod*ation for students from a distance, a house of 
residence was opened at tCambridge under the charge 
(1871) of Miss Clough. This hall of residence developed 
into Newnham Hall (1875*), which became Newnham 

* College in 1880. 

1870. Oxford University Local Examinations opened 
to girls. * c 
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1870. * Elementary Education Act made women 
eligible for election to School Boards. 

• 1871, Mrs. William Grey,, Miss Shirreff, Lady 

Stanley of Alderley, Miss Mary Gurney, and others 
established the National Union for Promoting the Educa- 
tion of .Women. , 

1872.* Tlie Union started the Girls' Public Day School 
Company for the foundation of High Schools for girls. 
Among the members of its Council were Lady Stanley of 
Alderley, Miss Gurney, Mrs. William Grey, ]Mr. C. S. 
Itoundell, and Sir J. Kay-Shuttieworth. 

187ff. Girls’ High* Schools established by the G.P.D.S. 
Co. at Chelsea and Netting Hill. • • 

1873. University of Cambridge • established the 
•Syndicate for Local Lectures (Uni\^>rsity Extension). 

Combined with the Syndicate for Lot^al Examinations, 
1878. 

1874. Manchester High School founded. 

1875. University of Oxford established its Higher 

Local Examinations (first held 1877, and, till 1901, open 
to women only), ^ 

1876. University of St. Andrews established its 
Higher Examination for Women, wdtli Diploma L.L.A. 

1877. University of Edinburgh granted diplomji in 
Arts to women, after attendance at courses and the passing 
of an examination which would entitle men to degrees. 
University of Glasgow established a Higher Local Exam- 
ination for Women. 

1878. Supplementary Charter granted to the Univer- 
sity of London to hold examinations for women. Women 
admijtted to all degrees in the University, 1880. 

1879. Lady Margai*et Hall and Somerville Hall (now 
Somerville College) opened in Gxford. 

1880. Charter granted to Victoria Uniycrjjity (of 
which Owens College, Man(diester, was the only ori;>inal 
member). All its then existing degrees wore opened to 
both men and women, 

1881. Women admitted to allHhe Honours exaniina- 
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tions of the TTiiiversity of Cambriclge for the degKee of 
B.A. 

188-}. Medioal degrees cstablislied in the Victoria 
University, by Supj)Ieinentary Charter wliich expressly 
admitted men and women. 

1884, Honours Moderations and the Final Honours 
Schools of Mathematics, Scicn(!e, and Modern 'History 
opened to women fit Oxford. 

1887. Holloway College opened. 

1892. Scottish Unirt)i\sities Commiwssion issued an 
ordiiM'uce empowering tIVe Universities to admit women to 
graduation and to make provision ivithin the Universities 
for the instruction of women. The ordinary classes in 
ScieVico and Arts were opened to women at the Universities 
of St. Andrews^ T^ftinhurgh, and Aberdeen . In Glasgow, , 
separate classes were arranged, Qiietm Margaret College 
becoming the women’s department of the XHjiversity and 
the women students being admitted to graduation in Arts, 
Medicine, and Science. 

189‘1. University of Wales established, its Charter 
admitting women e(j[ually with men to all degrees and 
every office in the University. 

1894. Iloyal (’ommission on Secondary Education 
included three women members. The first case of the 
appointment of women to a lioyal Commission. The 
Commission’s Heport, published iu 1895, recommended 
that women should be eligible for appointment upon all 
local education autliorities, and stated that the duty and 
interest of the eonimiinity required equal provision of 
secondary education to be made for both sexes (Heport, 
vol. i., p. 297). The Commissioners aLso recommended 
(p. '500) tfiat ‘‘ provision of scholarships should everywhere 
bo made for both hoys anrl girls, and where the samo 
scholarships are open to both sexes, care should be taken 
that a f^ir proportion, with regard both to the number of 
candidates and the comparative excellence of their work, 
is awarded to eadi sex.” 

1895. Durham University opened all degrees (except 
those in Divinity) to ti^omen. 
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1902.* Education Act (Section 17) required every local 
education authority to include women as well as men 
•among the memhers of its Education Committee. 

190^ -1911. The County and* County liorougli auth- 
^orities largely extended the supply of public secondary 
schools for girls, and converted many secondary schools, 
previoi’isly confined to boys, into co-educational scliools. 
Their action was stimulated by the now re(|uiroments of 
the Board of h]ducation for the preliminaTy education of 
teachers for elementary schools .. 

(2) JVfovEMKXTS OF tJriNioN WHICH Bimccarkd TifF Way 

FOR AND EcIITIIERKD THE BeTTER EDUCATION OF 

Girls and AA^omen. 

• 

(a) The religious revival of tlie Eighteenth century, 
emphasising the spiritual claims of each individual life. 
William Law on tlie education of girls in The Serious Coll 
(1728). The Boman Catholic tradition in tlie training of 
girls. Education of girls under the Sof‘i<dy of Friends, 
the .Moravians, and the AVesleyaiis. Tlie Clergy 
Daughters’ School, (Jastertoii. ' 

(h) The movement for the sociifl enfranchisement of 
women. Alary Wollstonccraft Godwin (1759 - 1797), 
Thouffhts on the Edueofion of J)(iui/h ter s (1787), \ indica-‘ 
tion of the IHz/hts of Wonun (1792). Maria Edgeworth 
(1767 — 1849), Letters to Literary Ladies (1795),, and 
(with her father) Practical J^Jducation (1798). Mary 
Somerville (1780 -1872). Sydney Smith (1771- 1845). 
AVilliam Lovett (1800 -1877) and the Chartists' plan for 
the education of women. John Stuart Alill (1806 -4873), 
Subjection of Women (1869). Tlie Alarri(‘d Women's 
Property Acts, 1870, 1874, 1882, 1893. Eligibility of 
women rate])ay(u*s as eletdoiv to and members of certaiTi 
local authorities. 

(3) Influence OF American Education. 

Moravian School for girls, Nazareth, Pennsylvania, 
1750. Establishment of Acadejnies ifl New England; 
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some {e.g., that of Leicester, 1784) co-ed ucational, from 
the beginning. First Academy for girls in New England 
opened at Medford, Massachusetts, 1789. Gloucester) 
Massachusetts, provided education for girls in 1790. 
Beginnings of higher education for women in the United 
States, 1830- — 1839. Mount Ilolyol^, Soutji Hadley, 

Mass., opened 1837; Elmira College, N.Y., 1805; Uni- 
versity of Iowa co-oducational from its opening in 1856; 
Vassar College, 1865 (most important in its influence on 
the later trend of higher education for women in 
America); Smith College and Wellesley College, 1875; 
Bryn Mawr, near Philadelphia, 1885 f the Sophie NeVcomb 
Memorial College for Women, affiliated with Tulane 
Uni*7ersity, New^Orleans, opened 1886, the first of its 
kind to be establinhed; College for women at Western,, 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, established 1888 
(women having been enrolled informally as students of 
the University from 1872); Barnard College (Columbia 
University) founded 1889; Radclilfe College (originally 
started 1879), the affiliated women’s college of Harvard 

University, chartered to give degrees, 1894. 

» 

(4) The Tkactakian Movement. 

Mary Elizabeth Sewell. Charlotte Yonge. William 
John Butler (founder of the Wantage Sisterhood, 1850). 

(5) Personal Influence of Women illustrious in 
THE Victorian Era. 

Queen Victoria. Florence Nightingale. 


(6) Influence p/ Women Writers. 

Mari^ Edgeworth (1767^ — 1849); Jane Austen (1775 — 
1817)1; Charlotte Bronte (1816 — 1855) and Emily Bronte 
(1818—1848); Mrs. Gaskell (1810—1865); Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning (1806 — 1861) ; George Eliot (Mary Ann 
Cross) (1819 — 1880); Christina Rossetti (1830—1894). 
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(?) Influence of the Scientific Movement. 

The study of physical science, especially biology, 
emphasising the continuity of the social organisation and 
the importance of such physical and intellectual environ- 
ment as will favour its healthy growth. 
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The Influence of Science in English Education, 

(1) The influence of scientific thought and inquiries 
upon English education during, tlio years 1800 — 1911 has 
been fourfold : 

(i.) Through its practical apj/iications it has revolu- 
tionised the methods of industry, altered the distribution 
of population and facilitated communication, with the 
result that the need for elementary and technical educa- 
tion, which became urgent at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, has led to the reconstruction of the whole 
system of national educatio^i upon a new basis. 

(ii.) It has compelled the admission of scientific sub- 
jects into the curricula of every grade of school and into 
University studies, expanding the idea of elementary 
Education, undermining the classical monopoly in 
secondary schools, and reiylering obsolete the ecclesiastical 
control of University insii tuitions. 

(iii.) It has changed the outlook of the mind, enforcing 
a new way of looking at UiingvS, emphasising the organic 
unity of the social life of the community and in conoe- 
quence the public responsibility for national education, 
(iv.) It has given new sigjiificance to hygienic condi- 
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tions of life as a factor in lioaltliy up-bringing and e^!ec- 
tivo education, accentuating the importance of physical 
training and of medical supervision over health conditions 
in childhood. 

(2) The growing iniluenco of science is marked by the 
following reforms in lOnglish education, .\800 — 191L: 

(i.) Popular scientilic instruction for the artisai/ class 
began in IViiTniiigliain, 1796. The London Afeclianics’ 
Institution was established in 1828. 8'he Manchester 
Mechanics’ Institution, founded in 1824, ‘was “ formed for 
the puriKrse of enabling nu-Kdianics and artisans, of what- 
ever trade they .may bo, to become acMfuainted with such 
branches of science ►ns are of practical application in the 
exercise of that trade; that they may posvsess a more 
thorough knowledge their business, acaiiiire a greater 
degree of skill in the practice of it, and be qualitied to 
make improvements and even new’ inventions in tl)e aits 
which they resjiectivoly jirofess. It is riot intended to 
teach the trade of the machine-maker, the dyer, the car- 
penter, the mason, or any other j)articular business; hut 
there is no art which d<K.\s not dei)end more oi’ less on 
scientific principles, anVl to teach ivhat these are and to 
point out their practical application w^ill form the chief 
objects of the Institution ” (extract from original pros- 
pectus). 

(ii.)^ The foundation at York (in 1881) of tlie British 
Association for the Advancement of Science w’as intended 
to bring science into contact w-itli that practical know’- 
ledgc on wliicli the w ealth of the country depends ’’ 
(Babbage, at Oxford, .1882), to encourage co-operation in 
scientific imjuiry, and to diffuse a wider know’h‘dge of 
scientific thought. 

(iii.) In 1886, Parliament Yoted £1,500 for the Com- 
mittee of Trade for the establishment of a Normal Si'hool 
of Design. ^ In ^1858, a Science^ division w as added to this 
nucleus^f the central authority for technical education, 
aild the wdiole received the title of the Department of 
Science and Art. In 1856, the Department was removed 
from the control of tive Board of Trade and made co- 
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or4iiiat\3 with the Eleinontary Educatiou I)e])artiueiit 
under tJie Committee of Couiieil. In tfio meantime, in 
1851, the Goverrnnent ‘‘ iSchool of Mines and of Science 
applied to the Arts was oj)en^Ml (reorganised in 18<S1 as 
the Normal School of Science and Itoyal S<*hool of Mines, 
and known siiK'f, 1890 as the Itoyal College of ScieiMH^l. 
The •influence of the Prince Consorl, and the proofs 
afforded by the Great Exhibition of 1851 that Englisli 
industry was in some respects deficient in stn’entific 
knowledge, led *to this recopiition by the State of tlie 
need for better organisation technical instruction. 

In 1810, iJolin Owens be(pu‘atl)ed nearly .4il 00,000 
for tlio foundation of a college aj; Manchester wlii(*h 
should “provide or aid the means of instrnctwig and 
im])roving young persons of the maje !^ex (and being of an 
age not less than 14 years) in such bramdies of learning 
and science as are now and may be hereafter usually 
taught in the English Universities.” The Owens College 
was opened in 1851. Tlie influence of Whew el I and 
Faraday and other scientifi(f thinkers led, about the same 
time, to tlie inclusion of scientific stmlies in tlie Degree 
Courses at Oxford and (-amliridgt. Tlie Natural Scitmee 
Tripos at (kunbridge was founded in 1851 and the Honours 
School for Natural Sci(uice at ( Oxford in 185?). 4'he 
College of Medir inc of New"(‘astle was brought into con- 
nection w'itli the ITiiiversity of Durham in 1852. 

(v.) In 185-8, lluskin, in the Slonra of Ve-nice (vnl. iii., 
ApjKmdix vii., “ Mtidern Education ”), condeinmnl the 
neglect of natural scieiifo in English education, ilerbert 
Spencer published in the yortJi liritish Reririr in 1854 
his “ Essay on Intellectual Education,” in wlih*h he urged 
ftiat ill teaching, “ the arrangomeiit of mattei* and 
method must corresjiond lyith the order of evolution of the 
faculties,” and that “a knftwdedge of the laws of life is 
more important than any other luiowdedge wdnatever.” In 
the same year Tyndall ler-tured on “Tire Importanct^ of 
the Study of Physirs as a Pramdi of Education.” In 
1859, Herbert Spencer published, in tlie IVestjnhtsfer 
Review, liis essay “What Kniiwdedge is of most Worth?” 
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with the reply that the study of science, in fts iQOst 
comprehensive meaning, is the best preparation for all 
orders of activity.” 

(vi.) The Science an'd Art Department established 
local Science Schools in various towns between 1863 and 
1859, and in tlie latter year offered grants,, to be paid in aid 
of science classes in proportion to the number of pupils 
who should successfully pass an examination conducted 
by the Department. The teachers of these classes were 
required themselves to have passed a special examination 
held by the Department and to have obtained a certificate 
of comp^'^^ency to teach. The first^ examination * for 
teachers was held by the Science and Art Department in 
1859 (discontinued 1867), and the first general examina- 
tion for pupils in dSfil. 

(vii.) In 1854, Huxley delivered his address “ On the 
Educational Value of the Natural History Sciences ” and 
in 1859 the publication of Darwin^s Origin of Sj)ccies 
made a profoiind impression upon English thought. 

(viii.) In 1867, the Education Department first recog- 
nised natural scicn(*e as a subject of instruction for elder 
pupils in elementary sthooLs. 

(ix.) In 1868, the Public Schools Commissioners 
recommended that every boy, in passing through one of 
the great Public Schools, should receive instruction in 
some one branch at lea^st of natural science and that ‘The 
teaching of natural science should, wherever it is practi- 
cable, include two main branches, the one comprising 
chemistry and j)hysics, the other comparative physiology 
and natural hisiory, both animal and vegetable.” 

(x.) In 1870, the Royal Commission on Scientific In- 
struction was appointed (Duke of Devonshire, chairman). 
The issue of its reports began yi 1871 and ended in 1875. 
The Commission recommend<?d the inclusion of scientific 
teaching in all grades of education. In consequence, in 
1872, tim 5>cieucc and Art Department first recognised 
Organised Science Schools, an attempt to set up some- 
thing corresponding to the German Realschulen, but with 
entire neglect of literary studies. In 1875, the Education 
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PepaMment for the first time encouraged elementary 
science as a “ class subject ” in public elementary schools, 
continuing to offer further grants for various branches of 
science as ‘‘specific subjects,*' taught to more advanced 
individual scholars. In 1877, after inquiry abroad, the 
Livery Compjinies of London formed a committee to 
prepare a scheme for a national system of technical educa- 
tion; and founded, in 1880, the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, the object of which was to provide and en-" 
courage education adapted to the requirements of all 
classes of pervsons engaged, or preparing to engage, in 
manufacturing •or other industries. The G^^ntral Tech- 
nical College at South Kensington ;was opened by the City 
and Guilds in 1884. ^ * • 

(xi.) A number of University Colleges in the large 
industrial centres were founded in rapid succession. 
Durham College of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in 
1871; Yorkshire College, Leeds, 1874; Univervsity College, 
Bristol, 1876; Firth College, ShcflBeld, 1879; Mason Col- 
lege, Birmingham, 1880; and University College, Liver- 
pool, 1882. All these colleges gave special attention to 
physical science. * 

(xiiv) In 1880, the Royal Commission on Technical 
Instruction was appointed. In their final report (pub- 
lished 1884) they emphasised the need for good secondary 
schools of the modern type and advised that localities 
should be empowered to establish and maintain technical 
and secondary schools. Tn 1889, the Technical Instruc- 
tion Act gave the Council of any county or borough and 
any urban vsanitary authority rating powers for technical 
and scientific instruction. In 1890, the T»ocal Taxation 
(Customs and Excise) Act placed at the disposal of the 
new authorities a large annual sum which might be 
devoted to technical and*scientific instruction. 

(xiii.) In 1890, the School Board of London first 
appointed a Medical Otficer ; in 1893, flie rfradford School 
Board made a similar appointment (Dr. James Kerr). In 
1893, the Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Chil- 
dren) Act first imposed upQn the local education authori- 
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ties specific duties in regard to afflicted children. • Tl^e 
Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) 
Act, 1899, is on similar lines, but of a permissive charac- 
ter. The South African war, 1899 — 1902, drew public 
attention to the (juestion of national physique. An Inter- 
departmental Committee on Physical Deterioration was 
appointed in 190»{ and advised the introduction' of 
systematic medical inspection of school children. A clause 
rcHjiiiring local authorities to j)rovide for su(;li medical 
inspection was instated in the Education' Bill of 1906 
which failed to hocome law; but the Education (Adminis- 
trative ProVusions) Act, 1907, Section (1) 6, imposed 
upon every local education authority the <luty to provide 
for the medical inspection of children iinmodialely before, 
or at the time of, jUS soon as possible after, their 
admission to a public elemeutaiy school, and on such 
(dher occ'asions as tlie Board of Education direct.” 
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The Period of Administrative Transition 1895-1902. 

This period of seven yearfi is memorable for the 
following reasons : 

(«*) A (‘onfiict oetween two views as to the best form 
of Local Education Authority, ending (in the 
Education Act, 1902) in the abolition of ad hoc 
vSehool Boards and the establishment of new 
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County and County Iloroitj^li Autlioiities with 
powejs atieetiug elementary and liigher edtica- 
tion. 

(h) Financial onibarrossnumt of the voluntary schools 
owing’ to tlie rising cost of clenicntaTy education; 
special Parliuinentaiy aid to associations of 
voluntary si-hools (1897); rate aid to voluntary 
schools (1902). 

(o) Unifi(‘ation of the Education l)e])artnient, the. 
Scioi^ce and Art Department, and the t'ducational 
side of the Charily Cominission hy the Hoard of 
Education Act, 18§9, and by Crde rs- in Council 
made under its provisions. 

{(1) Com]>lcte disapp(‘urance of paj'inent by r(\sults ' ' 
from (deineiitary e<lucatioA^( 1897) ; change in (he 
spirit and ?netliods of ^govern Tucuit ins])ection ; 
establislinvent of a Teac'hers' Su]>e]'annnatioTi 
Fund (1898): recognition of Iliglicr Elmnentary 
Schools (1900). 

(c) lievival of the smaller endowed s(‘condary srhoola 
tlirougli ('ounfy Council aid ; inirodiiciion of 
com ]) ulsor y I it era ry ubj ects in to organ ised 

sclonco scliools (1895): Hoard of Edu(*ation grants 
to secondary schools (1901) : classification of aided 
wSe(?ondaTy schools according to the prominence of 
scientific studies in their curricula (1902). 

{/) Limitation of the ]>ower.s of School Doawls (so far 
as expenditure from local rales was concerned) 
to olein (uitary education for child nm, by a de- 
cision of tlie High Court of Justice (1900), 
arising out of the disallowance in 1899, hy a 
district auditor of the Local Croverument Hoard, 
of certain expenditure of the London School 
Hoard upon Sclepce and Art classes in day schools 
and in continuation schools. 

((/) Beginnings of the .movcMneiit f^r thip establishment 
of independent ITniversities in the great cities. 
University of London reorganised (1900); Charter 
granted to the lJniver.sity.of Birmingham (1900). 
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The Education Act, 1902, and its Effects on 
Elementary and Secondary Education. 

(1) The ^Education Act, passed by* Mr. Balfour’s 
Government in 1902 [extended and adapted to London by 
the Education (London) Act, 1903], abolished School 
Boards and School J^.ttendance Committees, and consti- 
tuted the Councils of every county and county borough 
the local education authority for elementary and higher 
education, with a proviso that the Council of every non- 
county borough with a population of over 10,000 and of 
every urban district with a population of over 20,000 
should (unless voluntarily relinquishing its autonomous 
powers) be the authority for elementary (but not for 
higher) education within its area. 

On July 31st, 1908, there were in England 49 County 
and 71 County Borough Education Authorities, and (for 
elementary education only) 134 Borough and 46 Urban 
District Authorities, viz., in all, 120 authorities for higher 
and 300 for elementary educatio^i. 

Each Council having powers under the Act was re- 
quired to establish an education committee under a scheme 
approved by the Board of Education. Every scheme had 
to provide for a majority of the committee being appointed 
by the Council and (unless decided otherwise in the case 
of a county) *l>eing chosen from members of the Council. 
Every scheme had also to provide (1) for the appointment 
by the Council, oci the iiorainatJon or recommendation 
(where it 'appeared desirable) of other bodies (including 
associations of voluntaiy schools), of persons of experience 
in education and of persons acquainted with the needs of 
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the various kinds of schools in the area for which the 
Coiincil w'Diild act; (2) for the inclusion of women as w'cll 
as men among the members of the education committee; 
and ( 3 ) for the appointment, if^ desirable, of members of 
School Boards existing at the time of the passing of the 
Act as members of the first committee. 

All matters finder the Act (except the power of raising 
a rate or borrowing money) stand referred to the, iMlucation 
committee : and the Council, before exercising its power 
under the Act, must, except in cases of urgency, receive/ 
and consider the report of th* education committee u])oii 
the matter in question. The Council may delegate to its 
education committee any power under the except its 
financial powers. * . 

The Act thus endeavoured to secjire ( 1 ) unification of 
the educational with the other depiittments of (*ouiity and 
municipal administration; (2) a representative composi- 
tion of the education committees, with due regard to 
continuity and variety of experience; ( 3 ) deh^gation of 
administrative responsibilities, combined witli unity of 
financial control. 

The duties of each local authority include those of 
their predecessors, the Scdiool Boards and school attend- 
ance committees, and also responsibility for and the 
control of all secular instruction in all non-provided 
public elementary schools in the area. Each county and 
county borough authority was also required ‘‘ to consider 
the educational needs of th^ir area and to take such steps 
as may seem to them desirable, after consultation with 
the Board of Edm^ation, to supply or aid the supply of 
education other Jthan elementary and to promote the 
general co-ordination of all forms of education.’' In the 
discharge of this duty, they were to have regard to any 
existing supply of efBcie»t schools or colleges and to any 
steps taken for the purposes^ of higher education under the 
Technical Instruction Acts.” The power ^o supply or 
aid the supply of higher education includes powet to train 
teachers. 

The rating powers of the Councils are unlimited, 

4 
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except that a County Council (the London County Council 
being exempt from the limitation) may not exceed (unless 
with the consent of tlie Local Government Board) a rate 
of 2d. in the £ for higher ^education. 

If the local education authority fails to fulfil any of 
its duties under the Act or previous Elementary Education 
Acts, or to provide sxich additional public school * a ccojn- 
modation as is n(»cossary in the opinion of the Board of 
^.^ducation, the Board, after holding a public inquiry, 
jiay make such order as it thinks necessary or proper for 
the pur[)ose of compelling the authority to do its duty, 
and any such order may be enforced by mandamus (/.c„ 
by ordcvr of Court of King’s Bench). 

Two classes of elementary schools thus came under 
the control of the loco.l education authority, though with 
difl'erent degrees of completeness, and had to he main- 
tained by it from public fundvS. These were (1) provided 
or Council schools and (2) non-provided or voluntary 
schools. Tlie Council schools are entirely under the 
control of the lof*al education authority. Each Council 
school in a county must, and in a borough or urban 
district may, have a body of managers appointed by the 
(.’oiincil. The non-provided schools are, so far as secular 
instruction is concerned, under the control and insj)ection 
of the local education authority, wliich Jnay also enforce 
directions as to the number and qualifications of the 
teachers, to bo employed for secular instruction in them 
and for tlic dismissal of any teacher in thorn on educa- 
tional grounds. But for every voluntary school there 
must he a body of managers consivsting of a number (not 
exceeding four) called foundation managers appointed 
under the ])rovisions of the trust deed of the school and of 
two others a])pointed by the local education authority or 
authorities concerned. These managers of a non-provided 
school muwst carry out the dire(rtions of the local education 
authority as ,;‘egards se>cular instruction ; must provide the 
school he.use free of charge and keep it in good repair out 
Ot funds provided by them (such damage as the local 
authoritj’' considers tq he due to fair wear and tear in the 
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use auy room in the school house for the purpose of a 
public elementary school being made good by the auth- 
ority) ; must allow the local education authority to use, if 
it has no other suitable accommodation in a ])rovided 
school, any room in the school house, free of charge, for 
any educational purpose, on not more than throe days in 
the week; and must obtain the consent of the local educa- 
tion authority to the appointment of any teaclier (such 
consent not beiiig allowed to withhold except on 
educational grounds) and to the dismissal of any teaclier 
unless the dismissal be on grounds connected with the 
giving of religious instruction in the school. 

Iteligious instruction in a provided elementary school 
is, whore given, subject to the (?owper-'l ernple clause 
(Section 14 (2) of the Elementary E(lu(*ation Act, bSTO) : 
“ No religious catechism or religious formulary wliich is 
distinctive of any particular denomination shall be taught 
in the school,'’ In any secondary 8(*hool, (nllege, or 
hostel piovided by a (/niimdl under the hhlucation Acit, 
1902, “ no catechism or formulary distinctive of any 
particular denomination shall he taught, except in cases 
where the f^ouncil, at the request of paremts of scholars, 
at such times and under such conditions as the Council 
think desirable, allow any religious instruction to l)i‘ 
given in the school, colh^ge, or hostel otherwise than at 
the cost Of The (.\)unc*il; provided that in the exercise of 
this power no unfair preference may he shown to any 
religious denomination ’’ (E. E. Act, 1902, Section 4 (1) ). 

Religious instruction in a non-provided elementary 
school is required to he iu acc ordance with the provi- 
sion, if any, of the trust deed relating thereto,’’ and 
(subject to any appeal to higher ecclesiastical authority 
wliicli the trust deed may secure) is under the contiol of 
the Managers (Section 7 (6), Kenyon-Slaney (danse). In 
all elcmcntarv and se(?on(larv schools aided bv a (kiuncil 

V » ■ 

the scholars must he protected by a conscience clan 

When it is projiosed (either hy a (’ouncil or by volun- 
tary siibscribeis) to provide a now puhlif* elcmcJitaTT 
s(driool, the managers of any exi-ding school, or tlie local 
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education authority, or ten ratepayers in the ^rea may 
appeal to the Hoard of Education on the ground that the .^ 
proposed school is not regiiired. The Hoard of Education 
has then the duty of deiermiiiing whether the school ivS 
necessary or not. In so determining, the Board is 
required to “ have regard to the interest Af secular instruc- 
tion, to the wishes of the parents as to the education of 
their (diildreu, and to the economy of the ratCwS ” (Sections 
S and 9). Only those public elementary*schools which are 
oilicially recognised as necessary are eligible for 
Parliamentary grants. 

The pow’er to provide iiistnuttion un<ler the Elementary 
Education Acts -is? limited to the provision in a public 
eieinciitary school ^jf instruct ion given under the regula- 
tions of the Hoard bf Education to scholars wlio, at the# 
close of the school year, will not bo more tlian 16 years of 
of age; but the locftl education aiilliority may, witli ^lo 
consent of the Hoard Education, extend those limits 
in tlie case of any public elementary scIjooI if no suitable, 
higher education is available within a reasonable distance 
of the school (Section 22 (2)). Evening scliools are 
counted as part of higlier education (vSection 22 (!))• 

(2) The main results of the Edu(*ation Act, 1902, and 
tJie Education (London) Act, 190d, have been : 

(i.) The whole country has been brought uiiuer local 
education authorities which control and maintain all the 
se< ular instruction in every public elementary school in 
tlieir area and are ehaiged witli the duty of promoting 
the co-ordination of elementary and higher education in 
their district. Thus the educational needs of each area 
are more systematically reviewed than at any earlier time. 
Tlie work of the central authority in raising the level of 
national ('ducatioii is facilitated by there being a strong 
local aUjthority, responsible for educational policy, in 
evoT-y area. 

(ii.) The position of teachers in noii-provided schools 
has been greatly, improved and the independence of the 
managers of non-provfded schools, so far as secular 
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iniffrucfion is concerned, greatly curtailed. Public ele- 
mentary schools of a denominational clmracier have 
received rate aid and liave become an integral j)art of the 
local sywstem of elementary education. 

(iii.) Facilities for secondary edu(*ation for boVvS and 
girls ^iia VC been greatly extended, both by the establish- 
ment of new secondary schools by local authorities and, 
through the improvement of existing secondary schools, 
by aid from rAtes and from Governmejil giants. The* 
transference of promising jiupils from (denientaiy to. 
secondary schools ynd from secondary schools to’pbices of 
higher instruction has b<;eii greatly encouiageci by means 
of a very extensive system of sidiolaj ships and by the 
offer of free plac*(^s. 

(iv.) The methods of recruiting th(‘ teaching ]»n)fes- 
sion have been revolutionised by changes in tlie pupil 
feaeher system and by prolongation (at secondary scliools) 
of the juelimiiiary education of candidates. 

(v.) The organisation of continuation schools and of 
tecliTiical instruction has been greatly improved, and the 
provision of training colh?gcs wi(R‘1y ('xtended. 

(vi.) The controversy as to the right relation Ix'tween 
the State and denominational effort in national education 
has become graver. 

(vii.) The nation as a whole has gained a ( lean^i view 
of the inferdepciidcin'e of •elementary, secondary, and 
technical education. 
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Education Acts, Bills, and Administrative 
Re-Organisation since 1902. 

I. Acts. 

The Kdiicatioii (London) Act, 1901?, applied the L'ducn- 
tion Act of 1902 to London. 

^ The I'hlucation (Provision of Meals) .;Vct, 1906, g^ave 
any local education authoiity, under Part III. of the 
Ediicatian Act, 1902, powt^i* to aid School Canteen Com- 
mittees iic the provision of meals for children. The 
School Canteen Coiuniitiee (on whieh the local authority 
must ho represente;!) undeTtakes to provide food for 
cliildren in tlie stdiool^, and the local education authority 
may aid it hy furnishing sindi buildings, furniture, 
apjiaratns, officers, and servants as may be necessary fof 
the organisation, jirepaiation, and service of tlie meals. 
A charge fixed by the local eduealion authority is to be 
made to the parent of every child in resjK»cl; of every meal 
furnished under the Act. It is the duly of the authority, 
luilcss satisfied that tKo parent is unable by leasuu of 
circumstances other than his own default to pay the 
amount, to require jiaymont from the jiareut, and, if 
necessary, to recover it by summary proceSwS as a civil 
debt, tif a local education authority resolvCtS that iJriy of 
the children attending an elementary school within its 
area are unable, by reason of lack of food, to take full 
advantage of the education provided for them, and has 
ascMuta iried that funds other than public funds are not 
available to defray the cost of food furnished in meals 
under the Act, the local authority may apply to the Board 
of Education and, with its permission, provide the food 
out of the rates, the limit of expenditure being a rate of 
a halfpenujy in .the pound. 

Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907, 
^ exi ended the ])eriod for repayment of money borrowed by 
County Councils ii^dor the Education Act from a maxi- 
mum of thirty years to ly maximum of sixty years. It 
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enabled ^ local education authorities to give scJiolarsliips 
or ^)ursarics tenable in public elcmentaiy schools by 
’ scholars up to 16 years of age (a provision whicdi would 
enable an authority, by maijiteiiaiice allowances, to 
encourage the prolongation of school life). It gave a 
local educatioiu authority power to provide vacation 
school^, ''pluj centres, and other means of holiday and 
out-of-school recreation ihr children attending a public 
elementary school. It imposed on the local education 
authority the duty of pi‘oviding for lhl^ medical inspect ion * 
of children iinmediatelv before, or at the time (d\ or as * 
soon as possible afh^i, their admission to a public* elemen- 
tary school and on such other occasions as the Board of 
Education direct. It gave the L. E.* A. power to make 
any arrangement sanctione<l by thc^ T^oard of Ihluciition 
*for attending to tlie health and physical ciimlition of the 
children educated in public elemental y scliools. The Act 
also authorised the constitution (by Order in (kuincil) of 
a ije>v registration council representative of the teacliing 
profession, to whom should be assigned the duty ot 
forming and keeping a register of such tcardicvrs as satisfy 
the conditions of registration estajplislied by tlu!! (’oiiiieil 
and apply to be registered. The Aci ])rovides that the 
registm* shall contain the names and addresses of all 
registered teachers, in alphabet i<;al order, in one column, 
togQtl^'®^ the date of tlieir K'gistratioii, and with 
such further stalement as regards their attaiuinents, 
training, and expivrience as the Council may from time 
to time determine that it is desirable to set fortb.'' 

The Children Act, 1908, codifies and amends the law 
with regard to reforniatoiy and industrial sf nools, im- 
poses a penalty on vagiants who prevent tlieir ehildren 
'from receiving education, provides for the safe^ty of 
children at ontertaiuments ajid for the cleansing, under 
the direction of the local education axitliority, of tlie 
person and clothing of an children who^come to schoitl 
“in a foul or filthy condition.” 

The Education (vScotlaud) Act, 1908, section 10 of 
which enables the School Boards in Scotland to require 

I 
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attendance at continuation schools on the j)art of young 
persons up to 17 years .of age, lias had <;onsiderable effect 
on English public opinion. 

* II. Bills. 

\'aiioiivS attempts wcmc made in the j^nirs 1906-*-1908 
to amend the provisions of the Education Act, 1902, 
especially in regard to religious instruction in public 
•elementary schools. The most compreliensive of these 
' bills was that introduced Mr. Birrell, on behalf of vSir 
Hen ty l\impbell-Bannerman\s Go\'er n incut, in 1900. 
This Bill proposed that after January 1st, 1908, no scliool 
should. 1)0 recognised as a public elementary scliool unlevss 
it were a school proviwjed by tlie local education authority. 
This iuA’olved the compulsory transfer of such voluntary 
school buildings (lieh) under educational trusts) as the 
local education authority of the district might desire fo 
take o\'er. Tlie terms of transfer were to he fixed by 
three special commissioners appointed under the Act, 
whose dec'isions were to he final and not subject to inter- 
ference on the part of Mie High Court of thisli(,*e. In the 
case of transferred voluntary schools, the special religious 
instruction might be given (not at the expense of the 
L. E A.) on not more than two mornings in the week. 
In any transferred voluntary scliool in an So ot.v area 
with a ])opulation ex(‘eeding 0,000, if the parents of at 
least four-fifths of the children attending the vschool 
desired the religious instruction to be of a special character 
not perniitled by the Cowper-Tomple dauso, the L, E. A. 
might grant such “ extended facilities on certain condi- 
tions. In such cases, but in no others, the teachers 
might, witli the assent of the L. E. A., give wspecial reli-* 
gious instruction. Mr. Biryefl's plan was to put an end 
to voluntary scliools of the old ty])0 under sjieiuaJ trusts, 
alid to mee\ in firban areas any special demand for schools 
— a ^lioroughly denominational character by allowing the 
local education authority to permit one or more of the 
scliools under its direction to provide during school hours 
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denominational teaching of a type desired by an over- 
wlfelmifig majority of the parents of the ehildren 
concerned. No teaolior eniployoil in any public elementary 
school was to be required to ^ivc any reli«rious iirstruction 
and no child was to be oblig'd! to attend scdiool except 
during times allotted in the time-table exidusivoly io 
secular instruction. Mr. Birreirs Hill included proposals 
(droj)ped at an early stage) for greatly incu-easing the 
administrative ]>owei\s of the Board of Education in the 
re-organ isatioiifc of ediicationalj^endowments ; for the estab- 
lishment of an educational council for AVales (cut out b;f 
the House of Lords); and for^the extension of the periefi 
for repayment of educational loans (made Jaw by Hie 
Education (Administrative Provdsi^ms) Act, 1907). In 
the House of Lords the Hill was ajnended by WMiuiring 
(1) that in eveiy public elementaryJscdiool ])ro vision slmuld 
be made for the giving of religious leaching (subject to a 
.conscienc^e clause) within the hours of com])ulsory school 
attendance; (2) that facilities for special religious instruc- 
tion, where reasonahly practicable, should he grantc^d iu 
provided schools in response to tlie demand of the jiaients 
of a reasonable number of children in cases in w}u(‘li the 
children could not (ronvenientlj^ attend another sidiool 
where such sjiecial religious invstruction was given ; (W) 
that, where special roligioUvS instruction was given, the 
control of it should bo under a Parents’ (.Vimmittee coii- 
slsfing of four tnembors elecb^d by tlie parents ^dcwsi ring 
such special religious instruction, one member appointed 
by the L. E. A., and one member appointed by the 
owners of the school building; (4) tliat ‘V^xteiuled facili- 
ties ’’ for special religious instruction should be granted 
Jn rural as well as urban areas, in response to the demand 
of the parents of two-thirds of the children, vsubject to 
(«) undenominational imitruction being provided for those 
cliildren whose parents prrferred it, or (ft) accoininodatiun 
in another school without “extended facyities ” being 
available; (5) that a category of State-aided schools* not 
under direct local control but receiving Parliamentary 
grants, should be permitted, with the assent of the special 
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commission and of the Board of Education; (6) that new 
denominational schools should lx> allowed to be' set Sip 
in districts where, after iii<[uiry, the Board of Education 
might determine such a school to l>e required; and (T) 
that the teacher, though not required to give any religious 
instruction, should be fi^e, if he wivslied, to give any kind 
of religious instruction permitted in the particular school. 
The Government and the House of Lords wore unable to 
agree upon any (*om])romise and the Bill dropped. 

In 1908, Mr. iIcKenna introduced an 'Education Bill 
t^'hich (1) confined rate aid to jirovidcd schools under the 
Gowper-Tcunple clause; (2jP compelled local authorities 
to provide .public elomontary sidiools and free pla(*es 
wherever desired; and (?!) proposed Parliam(‘ntary grants, 
not excwMiing 47s. p(‘,y child per annum, to scliools which 
were not public ek*‘m^iitary schools, provided that the 
latter contaiiuid not less than 80 vscholars, were open to 
Government inspection, were efficient as regards staff,# 
premises, and secular instruction, and were not in a 
“ single-school parisli.” This Bill was not ])roceeded with. 
In the same session the Bishop of St. Asaph introdu(*od 
in the House of Lords a Bill which was largcviy identical 
with that of Mr. McKefina, but omittcHl the ])rovisions 
for “ State-aided schools (“ contracted-out schools '*) ; 
provided for facilities for denominational teaching being 
given on at least three days a week, during sch p jj ] hours, 
in all provided schools; required iindenoTninational teaefi- 
ing to be oifered in all schools aiul, while compelling no 
teacher to give religious instriictiuii, permitted liim to 
volunteer to give either undenominational or denomina- 
tional teaching. 

In the autumn of 1908, Mr. Huncimaii, on behalf of,. 
Mr. Asquith's Government, introduced a Bill which 
proposed that no rate aid vshoiild he giviui 1o any school 
not provided by a ]o(‘al ediicatSm authority; reqiiir(‘d the 
first ihree-qujirters of an hour of the morning meeting to 
be set^gj)art for undenomimitional i-eligioiis instruction; 
allowed, at the request of tlie parent, special religious 
instruction to he given in all schools, on two mornings in 
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the week, within the school buiklinjjs, if accommodation 
could reasonably be made avjiilable; allowed the special 

• religious instruction to be given by (^0 assistant teachers, 
but (6) by those head teachers only who held ofiice in 
some existing voluntary school at the time of the passing 
of the Act - th vs freedom to be continued to him (for a 
period of five years) in any other transfcrretl voluntary 
school in which he might serve; permitted the lo(;al 
education authority to establish a Ileligiovis Instruction 
Committee tc ’Vhich all questions as to the syllabus o:^ 
religuous instruction providevl by tlie authority should 
stand referred; recognised State-aided scliools not under 
the control of the local education authority, aild proposed 
a scale of annual grants for sucli sclutcds, where organised 
in associations; and enabled the local* edmation authority 

• to take a transfer of the school-Ifouse of any existing 
voluntary sehool upon terms of payment fixed upon a 
p^ale included in the liill. These proposals, which were 
an attempt to roach a basis of compromise, excited mncli 
opposition on both sides. In consequence the Governmeiit 
abandoned the Bill in tlio House of Commons in December, 
1908 . 

III. Xkw Bkgi nATToxs OF TTiE BoAiU) OF Edxtcation. 

Diiriiig the years 1911 a series of important 

reg^aJ^^*V IV -iiave been issued by tlu* Board of Education 
(a) for secondary schools; (h) for the preliminary ’educa- 
tion of clernentarv school tetfcliers : (c) for the training of 
teachers for elementary and secondary scJrools ; (d) for the 
reduction in tlie size of classes in elementary schools ; and 
(e) for the medical insjx^rtiou of childrcm atiendixig 
elementary schools. 
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The Influence of Economic Thought in English 

Education. 

1. In 176o, in «/ (‘.ontrovorsy on the relulion of the 
State to edunatioij, John lirown (Church of England) < 
argued for a comprehensive national system of education 
in conformity with the do(drines of the Establislied 
Ctiurch, and Joseph Priestley (UTiitaiian) replied in 
favour of non-interfereiiee on the part of the State with 
any grade of jiublie instruction. A middle line was taken 
by Adam Smith in the WealtJi of Nations (published 
1776), in wliich he maintained (Book v., chap. 1, conclu- 
\sion) that “ the ex|)en8e of institutions for education and 
religions instruction is benefiidal to tlu? whole society, and 
may therefore without inju.stice be defra 5 ii(l^.,J^y the 
genend contribution of the whole vSO(jiety. The expense, 
however, miglit. perhaps with e(jual propriety, and even 
with some advantage, be defrayed altogether by those 
who receive the immediate benefit of such edncatioii and 
instruction, or by the v<diintary contribution of those who 
think they have occasion for either the one or the othoii.” 
Adam Smilli (Book v., ojiap. 1, art. ii.) argues against 
endowments (and, inferentially, against State aid) for 
(Iiiiversity and secondary education : but approves of (1) 
p’^blic assistance (combined with scliool fees) for el/jmen- 
tary*1?dacation ; (2) compulsory elementary education as 
a safeguard against the delusions of enthusiasm and 
superstition and as* a corrective of the benumbing effects 
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of specialised einjdoyment ; (?1) public examixiations in 
‘‘ tlie most essential parts of education as a test qualify- 
ing for permission “ to sot up any trade in a village or 
town corjxorato ; and (4), iliough with cautious reserve, 
compulsory military training as tlui best means of sup- 
porting “ the iMartial spirit upon wliif li the security of 
every^ society must depend/' ^Flie inUiience of Adam 
Smith’s argument induced moderate opinion in England 
to favour the idea of pubH(* aid (mostly, or exclusively, 
from local rates) to elementary educatiojj ; discouraged 
anv idea of the State orgitnisation of rniversities or 
higher schools or technological institutes (in this resjwct 
German and English practice diverged); p*ui the old 
educational endowments on their defein*(^ and stimulated 
their iiitornal reform ; prepare<l the i^uhlic mind for Slate 
investigation into edueational cirarities ; encouraged a 
mild kind of voluntaryism in education; comrnendcnl the 
idea of public examination for admission to various 
employments, including the ])ublic service; and eoneealed 
the defects in the edu(*ation of girls. Tin' d<^volopmeni of 
English e<lueation, 1800 -1850, show's how strong his 
intluenee n])on the opinion of sti^tesinen eoiiiinned to be. 

2, Thus Adam Smith’s eonelusions assumed a large 
measure of State action in education but did not define 
its limits or mechanism. Ihit within a few years Frencli 
.>ry thought forced iqiou Englisli consideration 
tlie fundamental ([uevstion whether in edncatioTi State 
authority is to bo siipreuft>. William Godwin (1756 — 
1836) argued in his Pfditlcal J motive (1703) that indi- 
viduality is of the essence of perfection; ihal government, 
oven ill its best state, is an evil; and that Ihe coercive 
pow'er of a central authority should be abolished. He 
was followed by tlio individualistic section of Hadi(*als 
and his influeiiee, as detorrynt to the revolutionary recon- 
struction of government, was not uinvelcome to many 
conservatives who dreadoil change. On tlie^othei* Inmd, 
Robert Ow'en (1771 -1858), in his Nviv Vic^r of Snvirtif 
(1816), argued for highly organised central control, which, 
by imposing upon all citizens a system of e<lucation and 
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a new economic environment, would mould character and 

. . ‘ ^ 

determine social ideals, llis view attracted those re- 
formers who inedined towards strong government in the 
interest of the whole comn;|unity, and was not unpalatable 
to many conservatives who believed in State authority 
though unwilling to subvert its existing form. Thus the 
currents of opinion represented by (iodwin and Owen 
checked each other. The msulting drift of thought moved 
in a direction intermedia ie between the two. T. 11. 
Jilalthus (1766 18»M) represented one jdiase of this 

resultant opinion. In oducalion, ho argued, the vState 
must so act as to enlighten the imlividual for his economic 
w^elfare in a nc(*essarily competitive society. Jeremy 
Bentham (1748 — 18‘12) represcuited another jdiase. Gov- 
ernment i»s an evil *(hc argued), but a no(?cssary evil. 
Provide (by voluntary' (effort, so for as possible) an en- 
lightening and useful edu(‘ation in order to enable the 
democracy to discern and countertud tlu^ working of 
sinister interests”; ami so organise the mechanism of 
government ami administration, by the competitive selec- 
tion of (jualified persons bidding against one another in 
the cheap prf)ffer of tlici^* services, as to furnish the com- 
munity with ofH(‘ial agents who will be energetic in 
^curing the greatest good of the greatest number under 
the close supervision of Parliament annually re-elected by 
universal suffrage, Maltlius' political ec(fft?)i» 5 -iK. jjind 
Bentliaift’s utilitarianism produced a. general measure of 
agreement in favour of a moderate; degree of State action 
iji the organisation of elementary education in England 
as a matter of social urgency; stimulated the demand for 
a non-classical and scientific; curriculum in secondary 
schools; prepared the way for coinjietitive examination 
as a test for admission lo the public service; and inclined 
tlie Itadical party to the belic'f that political reform must 
precede any attempt to re-organise national education 
upem a new a‘hd cfMnjireliensive plan. The result was that 
State action in English elementary education proved 
practicable from 18-Jd onwards hut only in a form which 
recognised and aided 'denominational effort as an integral 
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pa/t of diatioiial oducution, and that Government allowed 
the existing institutioiivS for secondary and higher educa- 
tion gradually to reform themselves under the stimulus 
of public inquiry and criticisih, instead of confiscating 
their revenues or setting up a new system of scliools a»d 
colleges, in direct dependence on the State. 

?}.* In the period LSItr 1852, the demand for a more 
logical settlement of the education question re-asserted 
itself, largely under the influence of new currents of 
economic thouglit. On the. one hand, William Lov^eti 
and the Chartists had since 188T advo(aited a thorough*- 
going re-organisation of national edu(*ation luuler laigely 
centralised democratic control; ayd, Thomas Carlyle 
(especially in tnul Present, 18Vh and in lAitterday 

Pam phlets, 1850) called for d(*cisite 'action hy the Staler 
in educational all'airs, with a view to effective national 
unity and discipline but with little belief in the machinery 
of elective government. On tl^e oilier hand, iOdward 
Haines (1820 1890), espec ially in (trashy I/all Lietirres 

(18i8), and others, apjilied in an extreme form the 
doctrine of voluntaryi'^ni and fioe compel ition to the 
prohlciin of cnlucation and protosn^l against State action 
as intellectually miscliicvcms, intolerably expensive, aiul 
certain to entail the Ijcui limbing resnlfs of bureaucu’acty. 
Again, the? mass of llnglisli opinion was foiced by these 
ojffXiSing opinions along a middle course. It felt 

that the cMnidilioii of the people umde State aediou inevit- 
able, but that care should be taken to guard against a 
Stale monopoly in education. This view was coinusoly 
stated by John Stuart Mill in his essay Libert y (1859). 

The result in English c^ducational poliey was an extension 
of Stale action, c'cmibiiicd with oncoiiragcment of volun- 
tary enterprise, and with Uie setting up of local education 
authorities which, while c,^)-c)perating with the ceiilral 
authority, would chock any nndne exercise c^f its powei*. 

4*. After an interval of thirty years (^during which the 
eecmomic; and political eflects of State organisation in 
German educ^aiion had begun to show thcunselves), tin* 
mixture of contradictory principles in English educational 
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policy began once more to provoke attack both from *the 
collectivist and the individualist points of view. John 
Riiskin (whose economic and social docdrines, thougjii 
published in 18()0, 1867* and 1871, had but a limited 
influence till 1885) and a group of economic writers 
(Hyndman and others), affected by tTerman Collectivism, 
advocated thoroughgoing rc-organisatio]i of national 
education under (Toveriiment direction. On the other 
hand, Auberon Herbert and a school (ff individualist 
'ihinkers dommneed State action in education as hurtful, 
r-rippling^ and near-sighted. I’he necessities of the case 
have novartheless greatly extended the educational 
responsibilities and jnx])enditure of (lovermnent. But at 
the same time therahas been (1) a revival of denomina- 
tional opinion, indicating a strengthening of the group-, 
instinct in antagonism to centralised control; (2) an 
increase in the number of etficient private schoolj, 
including some which are doing valuable work of an 
experimental kind; ('.$) a growing sense of the educational 
value of art and of other agencies which ('annot bo 
orgariised by government; and (4) a concentration of the 
political influence of ttie local authorities, which resent 
any drastic action on the part of the Board of Education 
while glad of its guidance and of its financial aid. The 
range of the educational problem (espe(‘ially^s ii^olving 
iiH'dictJ treatment, the provision of meals for undSrled 
children, and reforms in hoir^ing and social environment) 
has also been more clearly realised, with the result that 
a great exten.sion of State action is admitted as ne(*essary, 
while at the same lime the proportionate task to he 
assigned to the central authority of the State in educ;j- 
tional poli(*y as a whole is not, as usually defined, much 
larger (when the extruided scope of the question is taken 
into account) than before. * 
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„ „ Trine and Tide, 1867. 

,, ,, Fors Cloriyera, 1871- 

Wordsworth Donisthorpe. 7 ndi riduttlistn, 1894. 

Janies Bonar. J^hilosoph y and Ibditiral Economy, 1893. 

A. V. Dicey. Law and Public Opinion in England, 1905. 


John Ruskui.' 

(1) The life of Tohii Riiskin (1811) — 1900) falls into 
four periods: (i.) 1819-1842, edueatioii, mostly private, 
followed by course at Oxford; (ii.) 1842 — 1857, writing 
on art (,)/od(un Painters, vol. i., publishc'd 1844; vol. ii., 
1816; Sereti Lamps of Anhltecturey 1849; Stoves of 
\ etnre , 1 85 1 — 1854 ; M oderii Pain ters , vol . i i i . , 1 856) . 
liis writings on art showed a strong undercuiTent of 
ethical and economic purpose; (iii.) 1857 — 1872, the period 
of his chief economic and ediicatioiuil writings (Political 
Ei^onomy of Art [“ A Joy for Ever”], delivered at Man- 
chester, 1857; Unto This Last, 1860; A! unera> Pulveris, 
1864; Sesame and Lilies, 1865; Crown of Wild Olive, 
1866; Time and Tide, 1867; Pors Clavujera begins 1870); 
(iv.) 1872- 1900, period of failing powers ending in years 
of cloud and withdrawal. 

(2) Ituskiirs criticisms of education began in The Stones 
of Venice, vol. iii., Appendix 7 (j)ublislied 1854). In 
this essay lie argues for lAiiversal education enforced by 
the authority of Governimmt, and ho protests against the 
over-valuing of (vniditiou (especially classii al erudition) 
in higher education ; against the neglect of pliysical science 
as a factor in liberal culture; and against the failure to 
teach the reciprocal obligations of citizenship, lie con- 
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eludes : “ I hold it for indisputable that the first ^uty*of 
a State is to see that everj" child born therein shall l>e 
well-housed, clothed, fed, and educated till it attain years 
of discretion. But in owler to the effecting this, the 
Government must have an authority over the people of 
which 'we now do not so much as dream.’’ , . 

In A Joy for Ever (lecture delivered in Manchester, 
1857, and published as The Political Econo my of Art) he 
carried this idea further. ‘‘ I believe that^the masses of 
tjfie people have a right to claim education from their 
(isverjunent, but only so far as the}" acknowledge the duty 
of yielding obedience to their Government. I believe 
that they have the right to (daim^ employment from their 
governors, but only so far as they yield to the governor 
the direction and discipline of their lalxjur.” ‘‘The first ^ 
interference of Government should be in education. In 
order that men may be able to sup])ort themselves when 
they are grown, their strength must be ])ro|)erly developecf 
while they arc young, and the State should always see to 

this not allowing their health to be broken by too early 

labour nor their poAvers to l)e wasted for want of know"- 
ledge.” “ I believe thai all youths, of w"Iuitever rank, 
ought to Igarn some manual trade thoroughly. ... In 
literary and scientific t(‘aching, the great point of economy 
is to give the discipline of it throngli knowdedge whicli 
will immediately bear on practical life. (Ttir liteniji»y 
w’ork has long been (economically useless because too much 
conceiTicd wdth dead languages.'’ 

. . . “ I know" wall how" strange, painful or imprac- 
ticable these suggestions wdll appear to most busin(?ss men 
of this day; men Avho conceh"e the proper vstate of the 
w'orld to be simply that of a vast and disorganiscxl mob* 
s(uambling eacli for wdiat he cai^ get, trampling dow"n its 
children and old men in the mire, and doing wdiat Avork it 
finds must be done, w-ith any irregular sejuad of labourers 
it (fan bribe or inteigh together^a ml afteiAvards scatt(;r to 
starvation. A great deal may, indeed, be done in this 
way by a nation strong-elbow^ed and strong-hearted as we 
are, not easily frighfened by pushing or discouraged by 
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faUs. But it is still uot the right way of doing things 
for people who call themselves Christians ’^ (§ § 127, 128, 
* 129, 131). 

liuskin was encouraged in this view hy his study of the 
writings of Thomas Carlyle and of the social and educa- 
tional reforms df Frederick the Great. 

(3) Ruskin’s plan of national education and of indus- 
trial organisation was more clearly defined in the preface 
(1862) to IhVkt This Last (the chapters of which were 
published in the Cornhill Magazine, in 1860), viz., (1) 
training schools for youth,'' established at Government 
cost and under Government discipline, over the whole 
, country,” in each of which the child "should “ imperatively 
be taught {a) the laws of health and tne exercises enjoined 
by them; (i) habits of gentleness and .justice; and (r) the 
'calling by which he is to live;” (2) manufactories and 
workshops, entirely under Government regulation, for the 
production and sale of every necesvsary of life and for the 
exercise of every useful art ; (3) Government provision of 
work for all unemployed, accompanied (for the work-shy) 
with ‘^compulsion of the strictest nature”; and (4) old- 
age pensions, “ honourable instecd of disgraceful to the 
receiver.'- 

This book has had more widespread influence in form- 
ing political opinion than any other work of Ituskin. It 
colpured the <ispirations of many of those who (from 1884 
onwards) were the founders of the Labour Party. 

The details of a plan of national government, including 
educational reform, were set out in Time and Tide, letters 
to a working man published in 1867, but in this book 
Ruskin loses his grip upon the conditions of practicable 
reform. At last (in Fors Clavigera, 1871 — 1884) he seems 
to have abandoned in despair the hope of a coherent 
organisation of English national life under present econ- 
omic conditions. He then based his hoj>e of social 
regeneration upon the influence of a group of citizens 
sharing the same ideal of personal life and voluntarily 
submitting in complete obedience to it. 

(4) Ruskin's great service to educational thought in 

H 
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England lay in his imparting to it a nobler and more 
inspiring ideal of social values and of public service. He , 
taught that the wise use of wealth is found in the devel- 
opment of a fine quality of human life. Therefore 
hygiene, physical training, a love of nature, hand-work, 
the cultivation of a sense of beauty, afad the study of 
literature were essential parts of the course of education 
which he desired to see possible and obligatory for all. 

But his plan of national education r/as inseparably 
, abound up with his plan of government and with his ideal 
cf national life. He believed in a highly organised State 
the meinbers of which, united in their moral purpose, 
would willingly submit themselves to lifelong discipline# 
under wise governnient. His ideal was a classified society 
based upon reciprocities of economic and moral obligation 
and controlled by an almost feudal hierarchy of appointed* 
officers chivalrous in social service. 

Ruskin’s fundamental position is that individifel 
welfare depends upon the right organisation of the State, 
and that individual and social well-being alike proceed 
from well-planned co-operation and are marred by com- 
petitive struggle. Th» right government of a nation he 
conceives to be in the hands of an uncorrupted arivstocracy, 
partly but not wholly hereditary. His ideal for the 
economic and social organisation of a modern country may 
be described as a new feiidalism. 

REFERENCES. 

J. Ruskin. Stones of Venire (voL iii., appendix 7). 

,, A Joy for Ever (especially in Addenda “ Right to Public 

Support ”). 

,, Modern Painters (vol. v., part ix., ch. xi.). 

,, Unto This Last (especially the Preface). 

,, Crown of Wild Of ire .-(Lecture IV., “The Future of 

England ”). ^ 

,, Time and Tide (especially Letters XIII., XVI., XVIII., 

* XXIIL, XXV.). IT 

„ Sesame and TAlies (both in “Kings’ Treasuries” and in 

„ “Queens’ Gardens,” but especially the lecture on “The 

Mystery of Life and its Arts,” printed in this volume). 
W. Jolly. Bushin on Education (London : George Allen, 1894). 
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The Work of the Central Education Authority. 

* 

(1) The central authority began as a somewhat clum^ 
weapon for en±br(;ing religious uniformity. 

(2) .In its modern form, as an organ of administration, 
it began with (a) the appointment (by the Home Office in 
1833) of Government inspectors, with educational duties 
under the Factory Act, and (h) the establishment of the 
Poor Law Board in 1834. The Committee of Council^il 
Education w^as appointed in 1839. The Committee (after- 
wards the Board) of 'J'rac^e served as a^ rudimentary central 
authority for technical education fr^im 1836, and, on a 
more comprehensive plan, from 1841. The continuous 
inspection of educational endowments by an organ of the 
central authority was initiated by the establishment of 
tlie Charity Commission under the Charitable Trusts Act, 
1853. The action of the central authority (in the form 
of temporary executive commissions) for the reform of 
Oxford and Cambridge began in 1854 and 1856. In 1855 
the Civil Service Commissioners t^ere appointed ‘To make 
provision for testing, according to fixed rules, the qualifi- 
cations of the young men who may from time to time be 
proposed to be appointed to the junior situations in any 
of*Jler Majtftity’s civil establishments.’^ The re-prgani- 
sation of the government of the great Public Schools (by 
a temporary special commission) took place in 1868. The 
re-shaping of schemes for the administration of other 
endowments for secondary education was vigorously 
undertaken by the Endowed Schools Commissioners, who 
were appointed in 1869 and transferred to the Charity 
Commission in 18T4. Th^ consolidation of the powers of 
the central authority for elementary education began with 
the Elementary Education Act, 1870. In 1888, an Agri- 
cultural Committee (developed into the Jloard of Agricul- 
ture in 1889) was entrusted with a Parliamentary grant 
for the promotion of agricultural education. The Tech- 
nical Instruction Act, 1889, /lade tlie Science .and Art 
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Department the central authority for technical ejlucation. 
In 1889 the Treasury grant to IJniversity Colleges began.* 
The Board of Education Act, 1889, unified the Elementary 
Education Department aud the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, and gave powers for the transferen(?e to the new 
Board of Education of the educational functions* of the 
Charity Commission. The Admiralty and War* Office 
have their own educational institutions. 

(3) The main functions of the different Ibranches of the 

Ventral authority for education are : (a) inquiry and 

report ; (i) subsidy, upon forms fixed by regulations sub- 
ject to Parliamentary criticism ; (c) continuous inspection; 
((/) audit of the accounts of locf.l authorities; (c) regula- 
tion of"* conditions «vf factory and other employment; (/) 
supervision of educational endowments ; (ff) certification oi 
teachers for public elementary schools; (h) approval of 
educational bye-laws proposed by local educatign 
authorities; (i*) enforcement of a minimum of elementary 
education; (A*) power to default local authorities which 
fail in their duty under the Education Acts; (1) control of 
examinations for admission to the Civil Service ; (m) 
diffusion of information on educational matters. 

(4) The different branches of the central authority in 
England which exercise educational functions are the 
Board of Education, the Local Governmeii.t Board, the 
Home'Office, the Board of Agriculture, the War Office, the 
Admiralty, the Civil Service Commissioners, and the Privy 
Council (for the amendment of University statutes). 


REFERENCES. 

Graham Balfour. Educatirmal Sj/fiferns of Grent nritain and Ireland. 
For educational finance : — * 

t 

Return for the year 1904 — 1905 relating to Education in the United 
^ Kiiigdo'Vn. Heuse of Common^ paper No. 305, 1906 (I^ondon : 
Eyre & Spottiswoode). 

Lord Sheffield’s paper on the Finance of Education in England and 
Wales (published Jin the School Government Chronicle, November 
6th, 1909). 
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.The Work of the Local Education Authority. 

1. The main duties of tho^ L. E. A. in regard to 
elementary education are : 

(а) The supply of any deficiency of public school 

accommodation, with the necessary powers to 
acquire and hold land, to provide buildings, 
furiiKure, apparatus, etc., and to accept transfers 
of schools or educational endowments. 

(б) The enforcing of the*j)rovisions of the Educatkv^p* 

Acts relating to school attendance, *and the 
making and ex€>cution of by-laws for ‘compelling 
attendance at scliool. * 

(c) To levy rates as required to jnoet any deficiency in 

the school fund. 

(d) To manage provided or Council schools through a 

body of managers, and to maintain those schools 
in efficiency. 

(e) To maintain and keep efficient all non-provided 

schools within their area which are necessary, 
having for that purpose i^ontrol over the secular 
instruction given in those schools. 

(/) To provide for the medical inspection of children 
immediately before, or at the time of, or as soon 
^ as p.ossil>le after, their admission to a public 
elementary school and on such other occasions as 
the Board of Eduction may direct. 

(ff) To make such reports and give such information to 
the Board of Education as the Board may from 
time to time require, 

• [h) To enable blind and deaf children resident in their 
district, for whose elementary education efficient 
and suitable provjsyn is not otherwise made, to 
obtain such education in a suitable school. 

2/ The main duties of the local education authority (in 
the case of a County or County Borough Council) in 
regard to higher education are : 

(a) To consider the edueatir/nal netds of their area. 
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(6) To take steps, after consultation with the ^3oard of 
Ediicfition, to sui^ply or aid the supply of higher 
education. 

(e) To promoto the general co-ordination of all forms 
of education. 

(d) To apply to that purpose all or so much, as they 
deem necessary of the residue under scctioa 1 of 
the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act, 
1890, and to carry forward for tlfe like purpose 
any tinexpended balance of that residue. 

REFERENCES. 

Edwardes Jortes and Sykes. 7’^e Law of Puhlir Edvration (especially 
pp. 36 — 39 and pp-^48 — 52). 

The Elertientary Ediitaiion (Blind and Deaf Children) Act, 1893 
(Section 2). * * , 

The Education (Administration Provisions) Act, 1907 (Section 13 (6)). 


The Trend of Educational Thought. 

1. In English administration, all officiaLs of the 
Central and Local Authorities are subject to the common 
law. There is no droit ad^ninistratif . The powers and 
duties of the Central and Local Authorities are defined 
by statute, supplemented by codes of Regulations and by 
Orders which, if not held by the Courts to be ultra 
vires, have the force of law so long as they remain* in 
operation. No officers appointed by the Central Auth- 
ority serve as members of the Local Authority. 

2. In English education, neither the Central Depart- 
ments of State nor the Local Authority nor both acting 
together have any monopoly of control or of provisio;n. 
Large freedom is given for private and associated enter- 
prise. Educational endowments, supervised by the State, 
give to many institutions af semi-independent position. 
English teachers are not Civil servants. The law and 
public opinion in England regard education as a quasi- 
public service. 

3. The stunted yet persistent growth of the adminis- 
trative authority of the\ State in English education 
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illustrates the national preference for a middle way 
between* the extremes of centralised bureaucracy and of 
unregulated laissez-faire. The piecemeal organisation of 
the Central Authority has bgen the result (a) of the 
historic separateness of different branches of national 
education, (6) of Benthamite preference for ad hoc autli- 
oritigs,* and (c) of the stubborn resistance shown to the 
increase of State authority in education by each in turn* 
of the different groups of political thinkers, all of whom 
feared to entrust to the State powers which might be used 
in a manner hostile to thfiir social ideal. Each gxe^t 
advance towards democratic government has bedn followed 
by an increase in the powers and responsibilities of the 
central authority in English education. But the result 
has been a balanced combination pf central and local 
* influence, and not concentration oi authority in the hands 
of an official class. 

• 4 . The trend of educational thought in England 

during the last twenty years has been towards (1) unifica- 
tion of the different branches of the central authority; 
(2) concentration of educational responsibilities in the 
hands of one local authority, estj^jlished upon a municipal 
or county basis; (3) co-ordination of all grades of educa- 
tion; ( 4 ) raising the educational minimum for the whole 
population; ( 5 ) prolongation of the period of compulsory 
ejjlucation ; ^6) extension of the control of elected local 
authorities over all forms of education which are mainly 
supported out of rates and taxes; and ( 7 ) increasing atten- 
tion to the physical side of education and to school 
hygiene. 


M. E. S. 
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A SYSTEMATIC. REVIEW OF THE 
PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 

• I 

INTEODUCTOEY. 

Meaning of ‘ systematic ’ studj’^ of education : com- 
pare Systematic Theology, Medicine, Jurisprudence. One 
purpose of this course is tp* bring the varied topics of 
inquiry into " systematic ’ relation. This involves special 
attention to*the consistent use of technical terms. 

From^ the studonl’s point of *view the system is set 
before him not as an, end achieved, but as an introduction 
to his own thinking : every teacher, with advancing expe- 
rience, makes his owm system; but lack of training in 
these habits of thought leads to a defective result. Sed 
Findlay: Pnnciples of Class 'f caching Introduction. 

SECTION I. 

Education in its Beginnings. 

Chapter 1. Man as part of the animal creation, 

(а) A humble account of education — as provision for 
the progress of the species : above all for the young pf 
the species. 

(б) Other animals cannot ‘be “educated.’’ Man has 

various instincts, but they do not rule him, for he lives, 
and survives by utilizing experience. Hum an progress is 
expressed in termvS of mind (though we no longer preach 
contempt for the body). * 

(c) Man is, par excellence, the social animal. 

(d) And — the discontented, a^himal ! It is as idealist, 
as worshipper that man finally parts company from the 
hi^te. Formal education began when the young were 
taught to share in the “higher life ” of the adult. 

this book is so often refen^ed to in the Syllabus, in future the 
abbreviation P.C.T. will fee used.X 
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€Ieferences. — Bagley or Reiidiger, Chap. 1. The general biological 
^ law of '*'ifcdaptation to environment” can best be understood from 
elementary text-books of natural science or anthropology. For fuller 
treatment^ see Horne, PhUoHophy of Kthication. For wider study, the 
writings of Galton, now published in (fheap editions, and the Eugenics 
Jievieiv bear upon this topic. O’Shea, EducrtHon and Adjustmenty is an 
elaborate exposition of the themes of this section, and gives ample 
refereiii^'cs on most topics. Also James, Talks to 'Teachers, Chaps. 3-7. 


Chayter 2. The Yoimg of Man. 

(a) Schooling (a better term than Eiiucation) takes 
its rise in deliberate plans W enlarging the expoiieHcc 
of “ the infant.” The infant is helpleSwS ” : some species 
prosper by an extended ^ infancy. Tlie theory of Fiske. 
Application to one problem of present-day interest: — 
Jbenefit, and 2 )eril, from the (^Vmtinnation Stdiool. 

(b) Others, besides the young, are helpless; viz., those 
who are defective in mind or body. Civilized man treats 
tliese in a manner different from that of the brute; — a 
difficult j^roblem in J]ugenics, now attracting universal 
attention. 

(c) This extension of schooling depends i/^)on relief 
from economic pressure. Here affain, indefinite extension 
incurs perils of its own. Hence class struggles to secure 
good schooling are intimately connected witb economic 
causes : schooling is relied upon by a dominant group to 
he^iy to mainl^^ain the stock in competition with rivals. 

References. — Fiske’s original, paper, The Meaning of Infancy, is 
now reprinted (Houghton, MifHiii & Co.) : with it Butler, Meaning of 
Education, Chap. 1, should be taken. 

Chayter 3. The origin of educational institutions. 

(а) Schooling begins when deliberate^ organized, con- 

tinuous effort is made to h^lp the young, alnd first, in the 
family. « 

(б) Higher stages are reached when the jpiinisters of 
religion and, finally, the nation itself (the State) accepts 
responsibility. 

(c) Ajjart from these, specific “ classes ” in the com- 
munity early found their interest iii the institution of 
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plans for schooling. (Vocational or Technical Eduea- 
tion.) 

(d) Gradually the “ teacher ” emerged, as a separate 
factor in the process. (Bagley, pp. 25-32.) 

« (e) A tentative definition of schooling ^in terms of its 
origin : — a definition which accounts for the past, bi^t says 
nothing of the future. J Fence the theme of the •next 
Section. 

(/) From the definition we derive subsequent Sections 
for the further study of Education : — Aim, Organization, 
Practice. • 

Kek£RENC£S. — 7'/ie Old TeHament is the most accessible source 
material for («% Davidson’s of Kdncation^ Chaps. 1-3. Monroe, 

Text Book, Chap. 1, givc^ further ref eref ices to anthropological studies. 
For the definition comp»ni^ also P.C.T., Chap. 1. 

• : 

SECTION II. 

The End or Ends op Schooling. 

Chapter 1. 

{a) The relation of Ethics to the study of Education. 
This Section the most difficult to handle of all, because 
men differ fundamentally as to the ends of human life. 
Yet to ignore the inquiry is to discard the patent facts 
of experience. An exposition of theory which would 
exclude ideals is unpractical. 

(fe) Education is therefore a normative science; (com- 
pare with other social sciences). Standards of satisfac- 
tion control Ix^haviour: the • scholar’s conduct and the 
teacher’s conduct. Strife is inevitable: the student’s 
task is to survey the field of struggle — and, in due time, 
to choose his side. 

Reference's. — M ackenzie’s! Kthics, Chaps. 1, 11, is very readable. 
(Other elementary text books of Ethics may serve the same purpose.) 
The opposite view in Bain, Kducatio^ as a Science, is criticized in 
P.C.T., Chap. 1; compare Bagley, p» 42, and his reference to O’Shea. 

(c) The situation as regards morals applies still more 
to varieties of refigious and sjnritual experience. Para- 
mount factors in human progress cannot be dismissed 
from the theory of^ Education by a theorist’s proposal 
to confine his attention to what is “ secular.” 
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Chapter 2. 

{a) Xn appreciation of the forces which create current 
opinion is assisted by historical inquiry. ThLs can be 
conducted on two parallel lines: (i.) the influence of 
great movements from the dawn of culture to the preseoit 
day: — Christian, Mediseval, Renaissance, etc. These can 
be represjBnted by modern terms, such as the demand for 
Liberal Education, for Equipment, etc. (P.C.T., pp. 23- 
27). (ii.) Arising from such movements, and influencing 

them in turn, are the theories of great thinkers and 
schoolmen: — from Plato and% Aristotle to modern. tiriies. 
Chief modern writers, Locke, Herbart, Herbert Spencer, 
Dewey, (iii.) Rousseat^ and Pestalozzi in ‘ returning to 
Nature ’ were in reality transferring to Educp.tion, the 
^ current doctrines of political liberty.* 

(h) These conceptions survive, on the one hand, as the 
stock-in-trade of popular discussion; on the other hand 
they provide formulae (such as ‘ training of character 
for text books of education : the most recent is Social 
Efficiency.’’ The test of their worth depends upon their 
transference to practice, Sect. II. must bef applied to 
Section III, IV, etc. * 

(c) A complete account of educational aims is a 
description of the perfect man, the finest product of his 
time. Such a description amounts to little more than a 
li«t of qualities and talents : it would lead nowhere. We 
revert to the description of facts in Sect. I. 

Refeeences. — Dewey : Ethical Principles in Education (Blackie & 
Son). Dewey : Educational Essays (Bla<.’kie & Son). Locke, Herbert 
Spencer, etc., are readily accessible in libraries. 


9 

Chapter 3. 

(а) The previous Sectwn (Chapter 1 h and d) displays 
already the dualism which confronts us, between the 
actual and the ideal; adaptation to the present does not 
satisfy the longing for progress. 

(б) The young, the ^coming race,’ who are the teacher’s 
concern, seek adjustment to an environment, which they 
discard as ‘ out-of-date ’ as soon as they have mastered it ! 

X 
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(c) The conflict between the fixity of truth and the 
evolution of hiiman experience may be acutely felt when 
it touchcvS morals and religion ; all the more should the 
teacher, as such, refrain fi;pm presuming to reconcile the 
pq^radox on behalf of the coming race. , 

(dl) Professional responsibility is limited : (i.) by the 
immature nature of the scholar; (ii.) by the restricted 
field of authority claimed by the school (compare Section 
III, 5) ; (iii.) by the public nature of the teacher’s oflSlce : 
he is not an intimate personal guide (Section III, 7) and 
he n^nj; reserve his personal freedom. 

(c) Hence we justify the acceptance, in this as in 
other profes^sioiis, of ‘the ethics of the age.’ Moral 
influence^may l>e intense in quality, without aspiring to 
be ‘ advanced ’ in tli^iojy. 

Chapter 4. Ideals in process of development. 

{a) Conduct, like other elements in experience, is an* 
affair (i.) of habit, (ii.) of thought (Chapter 6 below). 

(6) Habits of behaviour largely the outcome of sug- 
gestion, intuition, and of vague (though, in the adoles- 
cent, of lively) aspirationf ^ We live by admiration, hope, 
and love,’ 

(c) Ideas of behaviour also issue from concrete expe- 
riences. Their emergence in the focus of consciousness, 
as imperative ‘ laws,’ still more as matter* for studjod 
reflection or criticism, sliould not be hastened. Forcing 
destroys wholesome fruit in all foniis of life. (Discussion 
of precocity and backwardness.) liefei'ence to Arnold of 
Eugby as below. 

(d) Character not complete when school has said good- 
bye to us. The culmination of moral experience is stiR 
far distant. “ Youtli shews bu^ half ” ! 

(c) Hence the aim of schooling must include the 
direction of ^tastes, i.e., of standards of satisfaction, but 
this not as a separate process.* The special problen\ of 
instruction (in morals, ethics, eivicvS, etc.) concerns Sec- 
tion V. And as concerned with social experience, it 
reappears in Section* VII. 
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• (/) This direction is part and parcel of the entire task 
undertalken by the teacher. The fund of habits, and of 
ideas which in psychological terms make up experience, 
is accompanied by an ever varying desire for a 'better 
life.^ • ^ 

[g) In other words, the young should so live as always 
to bo open to idealism; along with aims wdiioh conserve 
the physical frame and enlarge the (objective) experience, 
w’e admit an aim a (subjective) tendency towards a higher 
life. This, if we wish, may be described as adjustment 
to a spiritual environment. 1 “The world is too^iriuch 
with us.^’ 

References. Sadler : Hf/port on Moral and Ileligiovs Instrurtion (2 
vols., 1909) contains much material : inducting the presejit writer’s 
“Growth of Moral Ideas in the Young” '(reprinted from Kdiirational 
♦ I'imes, London, Feh., 1907). Hobhouse ; MoraU In K volution (for 
comparison with primitive races). Horne : Philosophy of hJducatUm, 
For adolescence, Arnold of Rugby, Life and Sermons; Slaughter: 7' he 
Adolescent; also Stanley Hall’s voluminous work on Adolescence. 
Mark ; Unfolding of PeTsonality . 

Chapter 5. Mental powers in process of development. 

(а) False theories of mental structure established the 
doctrine of foimal discipline; which persists to-day as a 
grave source of error. (Jtead especially liagley, ( 'hap. 13.) 

(б) With Pestalozzi we witness the first thorough 
attempt at ft practical recognition of development in 
child-nature. Hence scientific pedagogy takes its start- 
ing point from Pestalozzi and his disciples, Herbart and 
Froebel. 

References.- Holman’s or Green’s /V.s/n^/:zz. Felkiii’s or Hayward’s 
books on Herbart. Herford : 77/ c Studenfs Froebel. 

(r) From the life of instinct to the life of intellectual 
and moral freedom. (II. T. Mark as above.) 

{d) The possibility of r>rrost of development or its 
opposite througb unsuitable environment 01 :, experience. 
(Compare 4 c above.) 

(c) The school does not create mental powers, nor does 
it, in the selection of pursuits, aim directly at tluvlr culti- 
vation : but genetic psychology helps the teacher to decide 
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as to order and sequence : and it interprets what goes nn 
in the school ; thus aiding the study of Method ‘(Section 

VI.). 

Chapter 6. Experience in process of development. 

{a) The happenings and circumstances of daily life, 
whether of school or home, are the soil in which* both 
ideals and mental powers grow. 

{h) Abstractly, these experiences may be differentiated 
as (i.) habits of action, (ii.) ideas (space, size, time, etc.). 

Concretely, an expfwiliing range of ‘ fields ’ may 
be observed: — from the cradle to maturity (v, 2 (c) and 
(c)). Influence of culture epoch^theories : but "the past^ 
intermiugles with " t)ie present.’ 

(d) Heconcilement r offered in Dewey’s ""The Child 
and the Curriculum.” 

Chapter 7. Development of the physical frame. 

(a) As an aim for the public school, this obligation 
has only been practically recognized in recent times : 
reinforced* by advance in hygiene and in physiological 
psychology. • 

(fc) The adjustments controlled (not always wisely) by 
the school arc directed to meet modern modes of living. 
Contrast between the working man and the indoor worker. 

(c) ^Compromise between the ideal of jTerfect health 
and ideals of mental and moral development. 

[d) Shall the school undertake to feed or clothe its 

scholars? Many institutions, both for wealthy and 
indigent scholars, do so. This is a problem for Section 
III, where the rival duties of corporations are considered. 
Here we only decide that the scholar’s life is one, bo3y 
and spirit together: we cannot, "aim’ to educate a starving 
scholar. • 

% 

Chapter 8. Community Life in process of develop'ment 
(Section I, Chapter 1 c), 

{a) The individual and his fellows afford another 
contrast. 
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(6) Early theories of education neglected this factor 
in our problem : the influence of Arnold of Rugby on 
English pedagogy. Modern studies in sociology, and the 
popular influence of socialism may restore the balance. 

(c) School is a community created for the scholar^: 
his normal growth welcomes a widening circle of com- 
panionship. 

(d) Ideals, habits, ideas grow by social contact ; but 
solitude is equally necessary to their culture. 

(e) Society demands of the adult that eacli shall bear 
his own burden: — hence the plea for vocational educa- 
tion. 

Bicference : Cooley ; Social ConscummcfiSt Clmp. 1 , or other 

introduction to sociology. 

Chapter 9. 

(a) Review of ^ aims ^ for the school, in terms of 
Chaps. 4 to 8: — unfolding of tastes and ideals, develop- 
ment of mental powers, enlargement of experience, atten- 
tion to health, adaptation to society. Where one of these 
conflicts with the other Chapter 7 c) the solution 

must be left to compromise. 

(6) Each of these is conditioned, in each grade of 
school or political community, by varying views as to the 
responsibilities of the Family and the State, etc., for the 
rising generation. The theoretical exposition of possible 
aims can be realized in practice only so far as these 
‘ corporations ’ (Sect. III.) desire teachers to achieve them. 

Chapter 10. The obligations imposed on the teacher. 

(а) Reservation of inner freedom, combined with a 
tolerant submission to the public code, in his public 
school life (both as regardsj,curriculum and corporate life). 

(б) Recognition of laws of growth in morals, making 
the teacher willing to accept a simpler standard in childish 
than in adult conduct. 

(c) Refusal to relegate morals to any compartment of 
school instruction or experience. The socio-ethical im- 
pulse should inform every part of the system (and not 
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merely lessons in the Humanities) (see Section V bel(w). 

[d) Danger of specific teacher habits, induced by the, 
calling, which tend to moral retrogression. 

Referbnces. — Sadler, lttpor\ on Moral Instruction and Training in 
Schools, gives a complete eurvey of current opinion and practice. 
Palmer, Ethical and Moral Instruction in Schools, contrasts with the 
propaganda of the Moral Education League. 


SECTION III. 

The Organisation of Education. 

• 

(In the lecture course only part of this Section will be 

dwelt upyn.) 

Chapter 1. 

(а) Connection with Section I (Ijow docs adult 
society set about its task?) and with Section II. Whai 
is the logical relation of Sections II, III, IV? Is ours 
the right order? 

(б) Nature of our enquiry: included also in the 
science of politics. An historical study : a “ compara- 
tive ” study. Its documents are, principally, the official 
regulations and enactments issued by the various “authori- 
ties (see Chap. 3). 

{(•) Importance of the inquiry to teachers, who serve 
these iftutliorities and need to mavster the principles under- 
lying a complicated organizjation. 

Refkuknces. — The Code: Rtgulalions for Secondary Schools. Annual 
Reports of Loral Authorities, e.g., Manchester Education Comniitiec. 
Graham Balfour : Educational Systetn-s of Great Rritain and Ireland, 
Sadler's Reports to Local Authorities (1904-7 various). 

Chapter 2. 

[a) The “ corporations ” (tfrm taken from Seeley) which 
exercise a voice in creating and controlling the school: 
Family, V^ocation, Church (us%d in the widest sense joi the 
term), State. The rivalry of these claims gives rise to 
grave conflicts which increase in gravity when Schooling 
has become more appreciated as a factor in progress. From 
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these corporations, there emerge ** authorities entrusted 
with the ^ork. 

References. — Basanquct ; The Family, Snedden : Vocational Educa- 
tion, • 

. . * . ... . * 

(6) Training of the scholar in appreciating his relation 

to^the Family and the State (Section 6 and 17). 

Chapter 3. Cla.ssification of the auihorities. 

(а) A central, comprehensive authority (legislative, 

executive)* * ^ ^ 

(б) With many local authorities (legislative, executive, 
again). 

(c) The governing body or managers of each uistitu- 
tion. • 

* (d) 1'he principal teacher, or body of teachers, in a 
school (regarded as administrative officers). 

•Is eaclx of the four necessary for adequate control of a 
school? Institutions in which one or the other is dis- 
pensed with* 

Chapter 4. 

The functions of each authority are limited according 
to the special qualifications possessed by each for pro- 
moting the aiiUwS of education. Chaps. 5 — 8 below survey 
these* •functions. 

Reference. — Rein : Outlines of Pedago<ji('s (Swan, Soiinmischein). 
Also in German, Rein’s larger work in 2 volumes. 

Chapter 5. 

Of Educational institutions : various systems of classi- 
fication according to the age, capacity, culture of the 
scholars* Homo tuition v, sclioul. Private v. Public ; 
Primary, Secondary, College. • 

Classification according to S^'oeation’ : Teclinical v. 
Liberal. According to the extent of the responsibility : 
Partial (Continuation, Sunday, Extension Teaching). 
Boarding v. Day. 
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Chapter 6. - 

The oversight of schooling — including the illations of 
one type of institution to another. Regulations for 
attendance, for curriculum, for leaving certificates. 
* (Compare Sect. VII, 15.) Distribution erf these functions 
between the authorities. Neglect at this poi.nt may 
thwart the higher aims of the school. , , 

Chapter 7. 

Material provision for schooling. Public aid and 
private endowment: the scdiool Budget: land and build- 
ings : apparatus. Large spaces indispensable to effective 
corporate life (Sect. VII.). Countiy Schools for Town 
Children. School Camps. 

Effect of methods of payment on methods of teaching : 
payment by results ; by individual attendance : by 
subjects: payments for ability (scholarships and prizes). 

Chapter 8. 

The office of the teacher. Professional v, non -profes- 
sional teachers (compare Chap. 5 above). Status, qualifi- 
cations, internal organization. Relations (a) to control- 
ling authorities; (6) to parents (compare Sect. VII, 17); 
(c) to scholars. State control of, and inspection of, the 
teacher. 

Refetience. — V arious legal handbooks and professional directories 
afford information. 

Chapter 9. 

Advisory and Reporting Functions. School records 
as material for scientific statistics. 

Reference. — Students can see in the Christie Library the volumes of 
Special Inquiries and Jteports (Board of Education) and Annual Beports 
of U,S, Bureau of Education. 

SECTION IV. 

Gkneuai, Review of the Teacueii’s Fttnctions. 

(a) Rofer bank to Sect. I, 3 (/). The aims being now 
determined, and a machinery or organisation devised, we 
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enter on the teacher’s own field, where he is left, with 
•more or Ifess independent powders, to engage in the Prac?tire 
of Education (schooling). 

(b) Scientific pre-suppositions: — an investigation of 
the mental life of the young (sometiTnes called Child 
Study,' sometimes Genetic Psychology) ; and of the phy- 
sical life (School Hygiene). 

(c) Cultural pre-suppositions -an acquaintance to 
the best of his powers with human experience, t.c., witli 
those fields of intellectual and practical adult aidihfity 
to which it is the juirpose of schooling to introdu(*o his 
scholars. He should kiu^w the goal ^towards whicli the 
scholar is gradually reaching out. (Sf^ct. II, (/hap[). 6.) 

• • 

• Refehence. — Dewey : 77ie Srhool and the. Child, Chap. 1, should bo 
juiCd hero. 

• 

{d) Setting out from these studies, he determines 
within limits (Sect. Ill, G) the pursuits or occupations his 
scholars are to engage in : this is discussed in h^iction V. 
Curriculum. * 

(c) The more detailed inquiry into the manner in 
which these various occupations are pursued by the 
scholar is teclinically described as Method (Section VI.). 

We observe also that although Curriculum and 
Method are an individual matter lor each s(;holar, the 
process, except in private tuition (Sect. II, (S, and III, 5), 
is carried on in groups : the very act of bringing the 
scholars together creates a community. This social life 
has^its own characteristic features and consequenctes, quite 
apart from the pursuits he selects. Hence lie must study 
the school as an institutioif ^Section VII.). 

[g) {omitted in tit is Cotirse). Having sur#'eyed the 
entire’field of Practice we can then revert to Sect, III, 7, 
prepared to present ‘ requisitions ’ to educational authori- 
ties, i.e.y to indicate the equipment, apparatus, etc., neces- 
savy to enable the s(diolars to achieve the ends proposed. 
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SECTION V. 

The PfiACTiOK of Education. A. Cdrkiculum:, the 

Pursuits of Young People at School. 

* •' 

Chafter Point of view assumed in *1116 theoretical 
inquiry hero proposed. 

{a) Local limitations as admitted in Section III, P, 
are disregarded. 

(6) The selection of pursuits conforms in general 
terms to the Aims as discussed in Section II : — experience 
is ^:'t^ated as (frowth, from what is immediate, personal, 
self-absorbed to the wider, impersonal, remoter interests 
of the adult communily. ^ 

(r) #The seholaii^ in association more or less complete 
with his comrades* ill a class (see Sect. \"II.) is to be 
oocuj)ied day by day in a suecevssion of (unployments wbicli 
to liim have immediate meaning, to us have a remoter end 
in view. • 

Chapter 2. Treated also in Courses I and V, Mental Life 
oF Children. The subject of experience, the 
Scholar. ' 

(jrowth to the psychologist, is df^scribed in terms of 
mental ‘form’ or facility of power; but for this inquiry 
we must picture it in terms of ‘content,’ i.c., of ideas, 
feelings, acts as these extend their range. , 

(a) The play-time of life. (P.C.T., Chap. 6.) ’Play 
distinguished from gambol. Speneer's theory of super- 
fluous energy. Play, to the infant, is serious activity 
(I)ewey, School and Child pp. 4(S-80). Its objects are, 
ne(;essarily, gathered from the behaviour of older poisons. 
For more general reading, Ruskin, Crown of Wild Olive, 
Lect. I ; for psychological injtorpretation, Groos, Play of 
AwiniaU; Play of Man. • 

(fe) Attrarisition period, commonly regarded as extend- 
ing from 6 to 8 years of ag^. - Individual' differ- 

ences can readily be discerned by teaidiers : but it is 
difficult without detailed observation and record to deter- 
mine how far any apparent variation is duo to congenital 
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endHjwment (precocity or backwardness) or to the stimulus 
of envirotinient (home influences). The stimulus which 
seeks to hasten growth is harmful, especially as such 
stimuli usually affect only one s^le of human nature, but 
• it is equally hatmiful to ignore precocity by compelling* 
all children to proceed at the same rate. 

* {(•) irhe years of stability (average period 8-12). The 
period of play-acting has passed and hencefortli such 
activities are continued as pleasure; the scholar is now 
a ‘practical’ person, a workman: — but his output 
ditfereut from that of tlie axlViU workman, especialljwin 
relation to the reward. Intelligence aids this work, hut 
motor activity holds the first place. ^ ilifforenfiation in 
the field of childish experience: the iloiose, the Gasden or 
Farm, the Workshop, the Library •and the unexplored 
world beyond. 

(d) Another period of transition (18, 14). 

*(c) The adolescent on a wholly different level of 
exporiem^e : intellectual and social interests now hold the 
field : the earlier life of play and of practical work is 
not forgotten, but a larger, more differentiated, \ange of 
experience now opens uj). Slaughter: 77/ c Adolcarent, 
Chaps. T, III and IX. The branches of a (‘urritiiilum are 
now fully (lilforcntiated and discerned in their relations 
(Chaps. 5-18 below), 

(j£) The study of culture-epoch theories as assisting 
this invcwstigation : the Herbartian scheme: Dewey’s use 
of ‘primitive man.’ Danger in tliese analogies- illus- 

tration from use of weapons in hunting or \vnrfare. 
jP.C. 7’., p. 80 (Hein, Hayward or Felkin as in II, 5). 

Chapter 8. The objective aspect of experience. 

(fl) For Time-Table purposes we classify school-room 
activities under labels such af; Humanities and Natural 
Science; Mathematics and other abstract scienries; Arts 
of Syufholic expression (Languages and Music*.) ; Arts of 
Representation, Arts of Construction (Handicrafts) : 
finally Recreation . F.C'.7’., Chap. 8, or^other oomprehen- 

sive text books. 
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(b) The double problem, first to define the nature dlnd 
function of these pursuits in adult life, including their* 
vmtual relations; secondly to discern their emergence and 
differentiation at suc<;essiye stages in the scholar’s growth. 

€ (c) Hence, a complete scheme of school pursuits can be 

considered (i) lengthwise : tracing each branch from stage 
to stage, (ii ) breadthwise : correlation at each stage luatweQii 
such of them as are functionally related. Danger in 
attempting to make schemes too elaborate on paper. Few 
scholars follow the series through, as planned for succes- 
smv years. 

{d) The searcdi for a co-ordinating centre for the 
scholar’s activities in the class-room. Various efforts at 
^ concentration ’ 43-48) indicate that the search 

is not yet complete. T The difficulty is always to find a 
starting-point : a similar difficulty is felt by adults who 
lead a ^ leisure ’ life. 

f 

Chapter 4. The curriculum as influenced by specific 
educational aims. 

Chapters 2 and 3 display the theory in universal 
terms, but as schools ale actually <^onducted, specific aims 
(Sect. II, Chap. 2) or specific types of school (Sect. Ill, 
Chap. 5) require that tlic scholar’s experience shall be 
biassed, at an earlier or later stage. Bagley, Educ. 
Process, Chap. 13-15; P.C.T., Chap. 4. 

[ We can now take up the different branches of the 
curriculum and follow their course of development. 
Special Method in pursuing each of these branches is 
not treated in this wsyllabus, but is taken up by students 
in the discussion classes associated with Demonstration 
and Open Lessons. For the^e additional references for 
reading will be given as needed.] 

Chapter 5. The Humanities'. 

(a) Story-telling as an enlargement of experience, and 
as a fine art. Fairy-tales a wholesome luxury, but not 
the staple diet (P.C.T., p. 138). Qualities required in a 
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sucJcessful story: illustrations from the classics (Joseph 
•the Dreaiiier, the Wanderings of Ulysses, etc.). 

(h) The child as narrator: — Do children always 
demand an audience? The little child tends to live out 
the characters •of his story: dual personality in young 
children. 

• (c)« The extension of range after infancy: — The use 

of ‘ primitive man ’ during recent years. In addition to 
Dewey, see Katherine Dopp\s books, also Hall, Days before 
History (copies in Departmental Library). The need for 
classical ‘ form ’ in such Iflejature. At what age^re 
Eobinson Crusoe, Pilgrim's Progress, Ulysses appropriate 
‘ fare ' ? (for poetry see Chapter 7 below). 

{d) History and Geography emerging as ^distinct 
interests. From neighbourhood to. country and empire: 
irpm past to present: from concrete to abstract. The 
scheme in the Demonstration School discussed in detail. 

(c) The growth of abstract ideas: — Definition of con- 
cept and judgment a slow process, varying immensely in 
different individuals. Ideas of society, commerce, 
government in all its relations (and all these reacting on 
personal conduct) built up as a mental system, which wise 
direction of study in the Humanities can assist, but can 
scarcely establish apart from other influences. 

The problem of Moral Instruction especially perplex- 
ing^(Sect. II, Chap. 4, and references there). 

(/) Humanistic studies areach their culmination in 
adolescence (Slaughter : The Adolescent, p. 89). 

Chai}ter 6. 'Die Language Arts (First Stage). 

• (a) We call these arts ‘‘ conventional " : origin in the 
race and in the individual : the medium in which the 
thinker " works. • 

(6) Native speech, dialect, foreign speech — all avail- 
able^ for young children.. Each compjex of ^sounds, of 
vocables, conveys incomplete meaning, 

(c) The difficulty begins with visualization : letters 
have no meaning. Motives are, howfiver, work by the 
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age of 6 or 6. Expression (motorization) should accom- 
pany the first efforts at reading. « 

(d) Mental processes to be observed (i.) the incentives 
(ii.) adjustments in hand and arm movements (also the 
eye in reading), (iii.) economy in attention — contrast 
between the beginner and the expert, (iv.) training in 
taste an artistic form for the alphabet. ^ ^ 

(c) The formation of bad habits (i) speech- -due to 
bad environment : the school corrects the home, but also 
checks native vigour, (ii.) reading aloud can only be 
^ pra<;i,iscd eft'octively in small classes or at home, (iii ) 
handwriting : early drill lays the foundation for a good 
'‘hand,*’ hut often the good work is undone again, (iv.) 
spelling : most woixls acciuired o/j the margin of attention. 
Spelling lists usualiy"a waste of time, (v.) most errors 
ean be eliminated bj^ “ smothering'' rather than by^ 
“correction.” 

(/) Hence, principles for the First Stage (covering 
some two yeans) -“Look and say” — “Look and copy” : 
choose what is (to tlie child) worth looking at ! Care as 
to materials and tools: — chalk, pencil, pen, ty})0, etc. 

IlEFERBiNCES. — Hxiev : PiiyA\olo(j}j ami Ped(ajo(jy of Pvading (indis- 
pensable). O’Shea : Jjingui.<tic Dei eio'pment and Pdiiadion. Johnstone ; 
Art of hcJterlnfj. P.C.T., Chap. 7- 

Chapter 7. The Language Arts (Second Stage). ^ 

(a) The art is now welcomed ^ an aid to cxpcrieiice. 
Heading far outruns composition: hence hd ronfinnous 
speech have full scope. The value of dramatic exercises. 
The active and the jiassive vocabulary (Dewey : IIoiv we 
Thtnk, Chap. 13). 

(h) The Book, in all its aspe(ds is now' of interest — its 
place in the handicrafts, and the arts. 

(c) The child’s library — \ few good books wnll form 
his taste; the home can greatly help the school. Senappy 
“ Headers ” should be abolished. 

(d) The child’s composition is, to him, a w^jrk of art; 
the value of letter writing. 

(c) Drill for technical improvement in handwriting 
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amd in rec^itation needs ample time. Poetry, to l)c appre- 
ciated, -awisi be hoard, learnt, and expressed. 

References. — Huey and O’Shea as above. P.O.T.y Chap. 8. 
Welton : Print of Teaching, Chajjs. 4-7 are vahuiblo, but in some 
important features differ from the principles here laid down. ^ 

(/) Singinjj;*, the langUcige of the emotions : the most 
.primitive, and the most advanced, mode of sestlietic 
expression. Success ontiiely dependent on recognition of 
its value for experience. Elementary technique sliould 
be acquired at this stage. Song should embiace a wide 
range of experience : the gajr as much as tlie her^c 01' 
serious. Learning a musical instrument. 

to 

Rkkehencks. Th<3 pnbluat^ons of the Liguhrn School Musicnl and 

Dramatic Amot'laflon well repay study. Also* /^C.7^ . jx etc. 

*■ ‘ ••• 

j [(j) A second lajiguagc. AciUe controversy as to 
method (New i\ (.)ld) only to l)o solved hy tlio aid of psy- 
chology. The habit of resistaiu'C to tJie new medium lias 
to be overcome. Speech before reading, hence French (or 
German) before Latin. A daily h^sson imperative. 

The right time to begin -when an intelligent motive 
can be realized. Tlie first two years should establish the 
new habit. 

References — S tockton, in Dernanai ration School Itevord, where 
further references arc provided. 


eftapier 8. m- 

The derived (abstracted) scienees. (a) Phom^tics. 
What interest lias a child in his organs of speech? In 
the elements of sounds? Furtlicr investigation needed. 
Phoneti(3 alphabets (written or oral) cannot aid in the 
synthetic work of reading. 

(h) Grammar. A niu(*h older science; now tcuiding to 
be discredited. Its value. to be determined by its use 
to the learner. English grainiuar cannot easily accom- 
modate itself to classical] ” exposition. The art not to 
be acquired by analysis of forms, Imt bj^ imitation and 
unconscious selection : the science to be delayed. 

(c) The structure of words: — jin incidental aid to 
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history and geography. Curiosity readily aroused im 
familiar names and epithets. # 

({1) Composition and Rhetoric: — formal methods 
greatly cultivated in France and in TJ.S.A. ; also in 
Scotland. , 

References. — Miss N. Dale’s Phonetic Reading Method. For 
Grammar, see Wei ton’s views, as above. School Review ( Chicago) „Oct., ^ 
Nov., 1910, very important (copies in Deptl. Library). For structure 
of words, Trench, Study of irorrf.'? ; Isaac Taylor, Names and Places. 
For Coiiipos/tioii, varied views are expressed in Ilain’s Rhetoric ; 
Hartog, The of English \ Carpenter, Baker and Scott, Teaching 

of En^.sh, a standard work on th<i whole subject. 


Chapter 9. Litcratanr^ after the i^ge of 12. 

« • . ... 

(a) A problem not often supposed) of imagination, 

but of taste. Literature is in no sense imaginative,” * 
except as needlework or carjientry can be so described. 
But it extends to higher levels of consciousness, and is an* 
art which everyone practises, ill or well. 

(b) The adolescent has a larger range of experience, 
intellectuaU and emotional : hence story and drama 

appeal ” to him : literakire liecomes to him the standard 
form for the expression of human story. 

(c) But each year of life shews differences in indi- 
viduals : you cannot make some scholars (or monarchs) 

“ care for painting and poetry ” : Specialism, here or elsf- 
where, must be allowed some scope. * 

(d) Expre.ssion, as in earlier years, should accompany 
impression. Drama, recitation, essay writing need far 
more attention than they at present secure. Every variety 
of literary expression may be attempted. 

(e) The study of literary history or biography a 

specialist pursuit: — not a substitute for enjoyment and 
artistic expression. * 

(/) A wide range to the term literature.” Every 
field of human experience finds its appropriate form of 
expression : the cultured mind, whether in science, handi- 
craft or scholarship learns to choose good form — which 
tends to ally itself with good content,” The secondary 
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school relies solely on literature ‘ lessons/ instead of culti- 
vating good style and pursuing good literature through- 
out. The ‘‘ 100 best books ” include Huxley as well as 
Shakespeare. Many minds return to poetry with pleasure 
only in later .years. 

(g) Topics to be cotisidered if time allows : -Chil- 
^drei\^s own poetry, and poetry for children, c.//., 11. L. 
Stevenson^s A Child's Garden of Does 71ie Blue 

Bird (Maeterlinck) suit the (diild or tlie adult? Pro- 
gramme of the National Home Reading Union; The 
School and Class Library- r. The Public Library :^Thft 
school magazine : The use ol books of reference {C.C.T 
pp. 65, 66, I81-'b etc). 

i 4 

Referexcb. — Matthew Arnold’s Iiitrodiiotiftn to ordsw^rth (Golden 
Treasury Series) or to Ward’s English Roets or some other standard 
work on the function of poetry should bo studied in connection with 
this whole theme. 

• 

Chapter 10. The Handicrafts (beyond the Infant vstage). 

(a) Three main problems : (i) vsuccossive co-oi dinations 
of mind and muscle; (ii.) the motive for making things; 
(iii.) the choice of material, toils and other features of 
technique (Board of Ediic. Be port on Manual I nstruction, 
1910). 

(fi) The order of development : from fundamental to 
qjpeessory: shoulder to finger tip. 

* (c) Motives, I’he reform now in progress: — from 
formal exercise to a projec^t intellectually conceived. 
Dewey, >SV7/ooZ and Child, pp. 80-88. But the wise choice of 
ends is not easy : teachers tend to follow stereotyped forms. 
Types of interest: (i.) the needs of the home (c.//., Christ- 
mas presents); (ii.) the vsehool : -younger scliolnrs, school 
festivals : school buildiuj^s and equipment ; (iii.) the corre- 
lated curriculum: — illustration from the Fielden School. 
(Compare Chap. 2 (r) alxjve ) ^ 

*{d) T echnique. If correctly appenceived, the scholar’s 
need should guide him in the choice of material and 
of tools. Resource, variety, effectiveness (in fact the 
intellectual value of the exj)erienoe) can only be secured 
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by associating progress in technique with '^desired ends.’^ 
(Dewey, School and Child, pp. 78-80, also Scott,# Social 
Education : the later chapters are very suggestive.) 

(e) Product. Tlie outjmt is to be judged from the 
motive of ihe scholar, not as ‘ finished ’ product. Hence 
polish and decoration are only in place vso far as the 
scholar (by suitable aid) comes to find satisfac^tiou in ^ 
beauty (see Sect. II, 4 e). 

(/) The rolatioii of constructive work to art: — Treat 
on similar lines to the relation of useful to fine art in 
Mteri^jiire (see ('hap. G above )^. • 

Rbfekenc.'es. — R uakin, 7' wo Path.^, Lacturvs on Arty eic., for general 
reading. 

(//) Extension of .tt^^ term Handicraft to include 
‘ service,' in-door (domestic) and out-door (garden). The ‘ 
public school can fairly make the same demand on its 
scholars that the private family used to do on its members.* 
(Ji) The curriculum up to 12: — a general introduction 
(i.) to a large variety of material and tools, (ii.) to a 
multitude oil: problems which the scholar answers by 
bringing intelligence to bear on the o])jective world of 
constructed material, (iii.) the classification suggested 
above in ('hap. 2 (c) considered in detail. 

(i) Handicrafts during adolescence (i.) in the secondary 

school only a subordinate place: a well educated scholay 

will make time to continue his ‘ hobbies,’ (ii.) but artistjc 
development may take a wider range at once personal and 
social, (iii. ) tlie scholar who has to take to employment at 
14 sliould find in the Trade School an extension of that 
intellectual inter<'st in craft which began in the years 
8 - 12 . 

{j) Handicraft in its social aspect. Many tilings 
worth making imply co-operatiun and division of labour. 
The class prgseiits itself as a company of workers ready 
to share such effortsf. * 

Scott: Social Education (of unique value); Baldwin: 
Industrial Education . For the psychology (in addition 
to Dewey) James : Tatl^s to Peachers, and, more fiilH and 
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VP^itli many illustrations, O’Shea: Dynamic Factor in 
• Education. 

N.B. — For the treatment of Arts in relation to Handi- 
crafts, a syllabus will be provided by Mr. Shelley separ- 
atelj'' (see fo>thcoining volume of essays, etc., connected 
with the Fielden School Curriculum). 

» • 

Chapter 11. Natural Science. 

(^/) The infant is an explorer, and learns at a prodi- 
gious rate. His sympathies with other forms of life 
(growing and moving) sooit ipanifest themselves. * 

{Ij) Tlie Object Lesson too formal and scholastic. Per- 
cept and concept take shajK^ more on the nntrgin than at 
the focus : the scholar cannot be ma*de io think exactly to 
time with his class mates. Hence the value of gardens, 
* benches, material where each can make his own asisocia- 
tion between movements and ideas, as in the laboratory at 
•a later stage. 

(c) Up to at least 10 years of age no formal ' know- 
ledge ’ : then the need (11, l/> and 6c) is realized for 
standards of measurement (the forei unner of fdiysics) and 
for classification of natural 'objects : the collecting 
instinct combines with intellectual curiosity. 

[d) The subsequent scheme of study should auvswer in 
wsuccession tlie simpler (juestions ])reseTited by the environ- 
nf]|ent, goograpliic’al as well as scientific in the narrower 
sense. ^J'hc motive is readily found from the events of 
experience. 

(c) Distinctions of adult science are of small impor- 
tance before 15: something (*an ])e learned from both the 
Biological and Experimental Sciences, but complete 
courses in any of these are out of place. The scholar, 
rather, is preparing for. these through inquiry into the 
phenomena around him, . putting meaning into these 
categories. 

*(/) Besides picking dp nuich sciiSntific information, 
the scholar between 10 and 15 should seruire (|uito a 
definite habit of thought and lanyuaye in the entire field 
of elementary scientific experience. What lie is supposed 
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to know should be thoroughly mastered : and the rest, for 
ihe present, be taken on trust. 

Reference. — Demonstration School licrordf Chap. 3. 

Chapter 12. Mathematics (rompare Sect. U, Chap. 5). 

(а) Time, Space, Numter, fundamental modes of 
thought : the school simply watches over their growth. 

Reference. — Clifford : (Joynnwn Sense of the Exact Sciences. 

(б) Mathematics the earliest of purely abstract 
studies : its two branches, Number and Form to be culti- 

. vated side by side. 

(c) Being abstract, they exist if at all in the mind: 
motor or visual representations are merely props on which 
too much reliance riu;st not be laid. 

(d) Arithmetic wuitten work until 9 or 10: (see 

various papers by Marshall Jackman). Money sums of* 
small importance. Practical appreciation of values and 
standards to come from the handicrafts. But drill fo'* 
accuracy and speed quite congenial in the years of 
stability. 

(e) '' Practical Arithmetic ” so-called : advantages 
and otherwise of tlio schemes now published under this 
title (apparatus for one of them may be seen at the 
Fielden School). 

(/) Algebra and Theoretical Geometry only of value 
to scholars who can appreciate them : individual ditfer- 
ences are striking. A habit of .Mathematical thinkiug, 
when once established, becomes congenial. 

{(/) Ileforms tsince 1902 in the teaching of these 
branches (Bd. of Educ. Report: Teaching of Algebra and 
Geometry, 1909). 

Reference. — B. Branford : iS todies in Mathematical Education. Other 
reference^ in P.C.T., p. 260. 

(Jhapter 13. Physical Exercises and Recreation. 

(а) A clearer definition of terms required — thus : play 
is dramatic, a game is competitive. 

(б) Most children need much time entirely at their 
own disposal : undift'erentiated gambol, walking, running, 
by the very lack of idea or motive, are the most restful. 
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(c) Playing, i^e,^ imitation of elders is serious effort to 
the little child (Chap. 2 above). 

(d) Interest in games is social and comes later; it is 
not vividly felt till adolescence : — a special Anglo-Saxon 
trait. ^ 

(e) Interest in exercise, i.e., individual proficiency and 
process — swimming, gymnastics, can be fostered from 8 
years old, but finds its culmination after school years. 

(/) Schools and ‘systems’ of Physical l^xercise — reme- 
dial such as the Swedish: muscular such as the (ferman: 
rhythmical and musical elements are also importan.t. * 
{(j) The organization needs close alliance with tlie life 
of the school as a community (Sect. A^II). 

Chapter 14. Construction of a ScJiooI '^^rime-l'ablo. 

[a) From the scholar’s standpoint no Time-Table 
needed wlien once a motive for eff'ort is discovered. The 
Kindergarten scholar is better without a 1'ime-Table: the 
older the scholar tlie more readily he appreciates the need 
for mastering definite ‘ tools,’ for allotting his day, for 
working with others. 

(fc) The rigidity of Time-Tiibles is an abuse due to 
obsolete theories of the curriculum : or to the comj)licated 
adjustments of a staff of teachers. 

(c) Examples of attempts at reform : -Plan of includ- 
ing several branches under one rubric — thus: Ilumanities 
dlay cover liible lessons. History, Geography, Lit(*rature, 
English. The separate studies gradually emerge in the 
scholar’s experience (5 </, etc.). 

{d) Every branch, if admitted, should receive full 
attention : if possible at tho same hour daily : intensive 
occupation for a short time better than tlie opposite plan 
(P.C'.T’., p. 119). The greatest evil is seen in a painful 
desire to give a nominal place to ev<jry branch in every 
class all through the school years. Real growth does not 
depend upon such formalism : if a class were to skip even 
Arithmetic for a year the disaster 'would not be irreparable. 

(e) A period of two years in the school ‘ life ’ may be 
taken at a time, as covering a fairly defined stage in 
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development, and the pursuits planned for this stretch, of 
time with considerable freedom for variation. 

(/) The last year or two years should always receive 
special modification (even in the Primary School) as being 
on, the threshold of a new mode of life Chaps. 9 

and 10, and p. 2511, etc.). 

< 

SPJCITON VI. 

Tiin Pkactick of Education. B. Mf.thod. 

^ f' 

Chaj)ter 1. 

(а) No bard and fast line where ‘Curriculum’ ends 
and ‘ Met)ujd ’ begins. In Curriculum we sketch, in more 
or less detail the succession of problems on which our 
scholars will engage : Method carries our study into ‘ 
further detail, analysing the modes of mental activity 
which are displayed during the proceedings — distinguish- 
ing those which are predominant and characteristic of 
each pursuit. 

(б) The teacher’s aim in this study : to acquire jiower 
in forecasting the proceedings of the classroom : to 
anticipate the relation between stimulus and reaction. 
Comparison with the treatment of a patient by the 
physician : the anticipation can only ho general : disturb- 
ing factors always intervene : the practitioner must alwa^rs 
be ready to recast his plan of procedure. 

(c) The variety oi minds in a class emjihasizes the need 
for elasticity in the classroom. The forecast assumes an 
average standard, both of attainment and of attention : 
the achievement can only approximate to this forecast, 
and at best each individual is ‘vsacrificed’ more or less. 

(d) A mastery of Method, therefore, gives the teacher 
freedom by eejuipping him with power of rapid diagnosis 
and interpretation.. Method relcAes the object (successful 
accomplishment of some pursuit — some desirable enlarge- 
ment of exp<)rience) with the subject (the scholar who is 
invited to engage in that pursuit). 
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CJmpter 2. 

• (a) Tl^e investij^ation of Method starts from a re- 

classificatioDi of the braiiehes of a eurrietilum, under typos 
of mental activity. Some issue in an extension of know- 
ledge, others i». acquirement ol skill, others aim chieflf' 
at emotional experience. ^ Hut the unity of mental life 
proven ts our pressing these divisions to the logical 
extreme. 

(b) The decisive question, at any y)oint in a lesson, is 

the activity wliicli stands in the fo(uis : hut the teacher 
must recognize that nuicli of v^alue is experienced on the 
margin of attention. Kach type of teaching, then, is 
diiferentiated by the distinctive mental pieces?; displayed 
at the focus. * ^ 

(c) Since children only slowly igvow to a ptnver of 
Continuous attention, an orderly Clothed is more difficult 
to ^forecast in younger classes. 

• ((/) Ami an order in deve]o])inent (Sect. Y, 2) can be 
trace<I in successiv() periods of growtli lohiglier levels from 
infancy to adult life. We shall note the variety of types 
wlvich liave lieen analysed in geneii<^ scujiience. ’‘(ITrwick: 
7' lie Child's Mind,) Each now rt\pacity, as it emerges, 
needs to he caught at its growing point. Our knowledge 
in this field is very seanty, and the following chapters 
only offer suggestions. 

Chowder 3. Method in a ‘Kindergarten’ class (up to 6 
yea rs ) . 

Here the focus shifts from moment Mo moment: the 
infant learns through ]>lay, imitative activity: the 

immediate end, enjoyment of tlie pursuit, is ade(iuate. 
Pro/*osses on a higher mental level work only in the 
margin of consciousness. Hence the teacfiev, as methodi- 
zer of play, has a comparatively simple task. 

Reference.^. — See Section V 2. 

•• 

Chaiifer 4. Period from 6 t^) 8. • 

{a) Method here is largely an affair of motor control; 
pleasure is found in focussing the attention on imitation 
as provided in various arts. 


J 
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(h) IIcDce a typical form of 'lesson ’ can be analyjred, 
concerned in the acquirement of skill : and, the laws 
underlying such acquirement control method in such arts 
at all later periods. 

(r) But tile ])lay activities of the« earlier period 
continue, and still govern the method in the enjoyment 
of literature, music, drawing, etc. 

Chapter 5. The organization of perceptual experience. 

(<i) The instinct of curiosity has led already to the 
accumulation of large stores of information : at 7 or 8 
years, the atiention can 1 k' sufficiently coni rolled to direct 
on a settled plan the acquirement of knowledge at this 
lower level. * * 

{b) The teacher qan analyse the process of observation 
(Anschauiing) and plan a method which wiU regulate the 
scholar’s procedure. ( Welton: Prin. of Taavlnny, p. 73.) 

(c) Hut the motive (in the scholar’s mind) toj* si’ch 
ohservation will still ho closely bound up \vith the 
practical activities wdiiidi are his pr(‘doininant interest. 

(d) irere emerges one cardinal ruhi of Method : to be 
sure tliat the scholar finds some purpose in the pursuit 
to wdiich the teacher direcis him, (Tlu^ Aim arising out of 
the Preparation in the Herbartian system of Steps.) 

Chapter 6. The organization of concepts. 

(a) Advancing to the ‘ years of stability’ (Sect. A, 2c) 
the scholar, still an eininently practical person, begins 
to find a ticav intellectual pleasure : - -in recognizing 
relations. 

{!)) Mc^thod here is regulated hy the psy(dK)logy of 
conceptual experience : its exposition has taken classical 
shape in the IloThartian ‘ steps.’ 

(c) But these Steps must not be applied indiscriminately 

to every field of experience: it is rather the inevitable 

method of development in Uie child’s mind wffierehy he 
seeks a better explanation, a firmer grasp, of the activities 
which have engaged his attention since infancy. Number 
and Form, classification of plants and animals, differentia- 
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tiofi of phenomena in time (Histor}^) and space (Geography) 
may emerge as separate ‘studi€?s’ before the age (»f 12 . 

{d) Since thinking depends so intimately on speech, 
Method here requires special attention to appropriate 
language “th(]f defi 71 iti on, the technical term take shape 
as embodiment, or formulation of tlie intellectual ]iroduct. 
The teacher’s preparation ( 11 , c below) should imdude this 
point, determining precisely the language which he will 
desiie his scholars to adopt. 

Kkff.rfnce. — Weiton, as above, and the Ilcihartian Text Boohi<. 
P.C.T., Chap, 13. 

Choplci' 7. The mastery 4 )! technique'. 

{a) Even more characteristic of*iiie years of stability 
i^ the increasing desire for detinite acdiicvenient, in skill 
(ad^^aneing on 4 6 ). 

^( 6 ) Alethod is liere ttoncerned with (bill, relying on 
the power of sustained attention in mechanical leyietition. 
By persistence in I’outine, muscle and nerve arc adjusted 
to the automatic level; thereafter a stimulus* may be 
relied upon to produce a unifoi'in r^iction without strained 
attention . 

Refehl-Ncl — P.C.T., Chaps. 14, 15. 

Chapter 8 . Organization of formal reasoning. 

(ft) After 12 or 1^3, intelligent minds often find pleasure 
in argument, /.c., in tlic completes dcfjuct i ve-induct ive 
process, whicli in earlier years has only played its part 
below the threshold of consciousness. 

( 6 ) The ])rocess, surveyed at a wider range, is a race- 
process : and a lifelong pn)cess in each individual (‘ I shall 
know, being old ’). 

(c) Method becomes more and more important because 
the scholar can give sustained attention to tlioufjjit. He 
reli(>s on ]anguag<% written •and oral ; he#lcarns miicli by 
discussion. And yet bis yjrogress must be in bis own 
mind, independent of symbol or formu|a. (■rammiug, in 
all its shapes, is the substitution of inner ap])ichcnsion by 
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outwiinl forms; the onimmeFs method is the autitliBsis 
of true method. • 

(d) At first only a few hranehes of the curriculum can 
bo treated at this rational level, viz., those where formal 
urgiiinent is felt to he necessary to intelligent interest : 
Matheniaties, Geoj^iaphy, History as examples. 

(/ ] Arithmetic and Geometry (Sect. 12) can |)e 
use t ally ‘studied’ at successive growing points from 
infancy to adolescence. 

(/) The science of Language (native or foreign) is often 
treated at this level : the controversy by no means settled. 
(Sect. V, 8.) 

iff) Scholastic .habit and tradition tempt teacfiers 
to try ^to rati()iiuh*'<e all the pursuits of: school without 
discrimination. TIfj result with the less intelligent 
scholar is distaste: with the more intelligent, prec()cit5\ 
T’he mischievous result from tlie Kiiidergarten upwards 
can be readilj' observed in all types of schools. * 

Clnijjfi'r 9. 

[ii) The above analysis embraces the types which are 
current in text-books c?/ Method, Many sub-typos may he 
devised; tliese are usually treated as exam]des of Special 
Method, subordinate to the General Method wliicli 
eompreliends a nvimher of bramdies : their only value to 
tli(^ student ivS in helpii^g liim better to int(‘r])ret what he 
observes in classroom ])ractice. 

(h) The earlv'i' types must not he taken as giving way 
to the later: a well-trained child does not cease to learn 
new arts in adob\sr*eiice, nor can he learn them otherwise 
than by the laws for the acquirement of skill: but he 
sliould learn them better because he ean now apply higher 
intelligence, and stronger self-control than he pOwSseSvSed 
at tlie age of 8. 

« 

Chapter 10. IlKiirersal noiwfltioiis applying to all* types. 

(a) The syllabus distributed into parts, technically 
known as ‘ Soctiops.’ Each section, while complete in 
its(!li', should have relations (i.) to other sections of the 
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syllabus, (ii.) 1o otber braiiohos of the curriculiiiiu (Sect. 

ye). Its connection with the scholars other interests 
can be viewed hnigtlnvise, one of a series of stag<*s in 
progressive attainment; and crogswisi^ as an eloinont in a 
complete set of Jnirsiiits whicli occupy the scdiolar contem- 
poraneously, each assisting the otlier. former is 

usually more carefiiWy anticipated in tcacliing-plans, but 
the latter is equally important. Practical bindram es are 
encountered in transferring these tlieoretical connections 
to the scliolar’s field of experience. 

(h) Kvciy Section, if appre(®iated by the scholar, •seds 
out with an exp(‘(*tation of realizing somp purpose 
(Phap. 5 d above). This jjurpose is tuchnically known as 
the scholar’s Aim : and the vStep by which his mind is 
(^rawn to realise this aim we call IntfcKfuction. l^jxamples 
to show tlie variety (»f inodes in whicth ill is Stej) can be 

encountered. 

• 

(r) Every Section, if achieved liy ilie scliolai, results 
in the d(3sirc for further activity in whi(*li the acquisition 
can he put to use. This is a concluding Stcp,iknowii as 
Application. It need not always be underiaki'ii formally 
at the close of a Section. 

(d) lioth of these Steps associate the pursnii proposed 
in this Section with familiar experiences lying oiil'^idr^ of 
it. The advance to what is novel is made in th<‘ int<‘rvcvn- 
ing f^teps, wliere the variety of types are witnessed as 
descrilKHl in ('haps. 4 io 8 abov<*. 

Chapter 11. The teaclier as a student of Method. 

(a) Sections of teaching worked out by ex|)cricnced 
teachers should first he studied, and when possible followed 
in the classroom. The student should write a sket<ih of 
the procee<lings, endeavouring to interpret wliat he has 
obseiwed in technical language, and tlien conifarc his 
interpretation with that ot the tcachcl*. This sketch 
should begin with the syllabus, and (‘omdude with refer- 
ences to other parts of the syllabus whepe the Section may 
find its Application. 
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(h) Examples in text-books of Method ran be exannned 
for the sake of (■oinparison. Lesson Notes dfsoribed in 
full detail, and based on actual practice with scholars are 
the best for this purpose, 

^ (c) On coinmencin{? his owy work in cliargc of a class, 

lie can at first only vaguely anticipate the course of events. 
But he should write Lesson Notes boVorehand, as exercise 
in acquiring this power. 

[Such notes are similar to the preparation made by a 
public speaker, except that in lessons (as contrasted with 
speecJies) the teacher holds himself in the background, 
merely directing tbo activities of the scholars. Formerly 
this was not the cii^^e : school mV'thod is following a process 
of change similar .t^ 'the change in classroom furniture, 
whiclj is vstil] too often modelled 011 the requiroments of 'a 
church or lecture room.] 

(/'/) Lesson Notes not a record solely of discusvsion or 
discourse. The activities of the classroom should include 
much mo^e than this. Most teachers talk far too much. 

[Use of the Time ^est with the seconds’ hand of a 
watch.] 

(c) The Lesson Notes, however carefully prepared, 
should be discarded with freedom by the beginner. It is 
only after much exjierienco that a teacher can prepare 
with precision bcforehaiul (Comp. 1 c above). With 
experience also brief notes (or none at all !) may suffice as 
prepar.ation. But most hoginners fail to learn their art 
unless they practise industrious preparation. 

if) Detailed recommendations for students working in 
the Manchester Department of Education will he found 
in the Appendix. 

Rkfeujxces. — Illustrative lessons can be found in P.C.T., Chaps. 
12 to 15 and Appendix, p. 428. Lavrie’s ffhicydojxvdia, vol. i.,^pp. 79- 
82 (substitute this lesson in Geometry for pp. 296-303 in P.C.T.). 
Bafjley : Edumtive Proceas^ Ciiaps. 12—24. Vjiluable stenographed reports 
of lessons in various 'volumes of the Teachers* College Series. For 
other e.xaniples consult referencres to text books in Special Method. 
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Chapter 12. Important reform in Method arising (i.) from 
* a Jbetter understaiuliug of social psycliolof^y, (ii.) 

from a better appreciation of mental activity. 

(а) Teaching by means of dialogue (question and 
answerj is too* often a uniform procedun^ rather than «n 
occasional device. When once a class has realized its aim 
by aft IntroduetioiP, the members can attack the problem 
by\i variety of routes. 

(б) .In all branches except singing, and at all school 
ages, a class can be broken up into groups for indopcuidont 
work, and later on r€\sume coljective discussion and inter- 
change of experience. 

(r) Tiiis plan has been applied successfully to 
Arithmetic, to Science, to all the A^ds; it nee^ls to find 
^ its appli(*atinn also in the Humanities?, it they are to reach 
the same level of exccdlenco in Method. 

(d) The Home* Lesson and other preparation periods 
should be in(dudecl in tlie Notes of Lessons. 

(c) At first the teacher finds it hard to let the class 
get ‘out of hand': but a. deceptive appearance of 
discipline only disguises nieutal torjiidily. ^ 

(/) Idle teach<*r plaiining a^Section should iiufuiro : 
how would my scholars achieve this aim if they were only 
a small comjiauy of three or four left to themselves except 
for my occasional direction? llo tlien modify this 
ic^eal situation so far as the hindrances of large iiumliers, 
etc., will permit his scholars to be ‘ free. 

SE(JTION YII. 

TiIK C0Ui»0RATE LlFE OF SciIOOL. 

Chapter 1. The meaning of institutional life. 

(а) The secondary (general) function disrharg<Hl by 
every social organism. Tlie socdal virtues (Mac*kenzie: 
Ethics, Book III). 

(б) Any society (trades union, sports, club, etc.) 
regarded as a ‘ pervsonality.' 

(c) The desire to conserve old ties in perpetual conflict 
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with necessity for read jiistnient : reconciled by the senti- 
ment of unity: — n, union of the ‘real’ witli the ‘ideal.’ 

(<7) Compromise between external uniformity and inner 
freedom. 

Jc) Forms of association vary accordi to the staf:»e of 
development of the members, design of the institution, etc. 

References." - Jn addition to wider reading^in sociology, etl’ics or 
jurisprudence, Tompkin’s Philosophy of Srhoftl Mnnoip merit , pp. 1-21 
(not always consistent, but a book of high distinction). 

Ctiapfvr 2. The scliolar in his society. 

The child displays sjrcJhg social instincts: to him 
school is a community. 

(h) The bther communities: Family, Church, Voca- 
tion, State (see Secift 1 and III) also claim bis adhesion, 
but liis life as a scliolar is sejiarab' from tliese. 

(c) The status of the child, over against the adult, , 

(d) Hence, contrary to earlier opinion, the scholar 
learns hcttcu' and h'arris more, not f)nly out of s(‘liool but 
in ‘lessons,’ by association witli his fellows: numbers a 
help lather than a hindrance : modern lif<^ also compels 
the individhal to live in the crowd with Ills fellows. 

(c) The function of the teacher: is he a member of 
the community or its ‘master’? 

(/) (Also Seet. IT, 5.) Advantages and disadvantages 
of private' tuition. 

(//) A distinctive feature of bmglish Secondary l^hluc^- 
tion, as compared with foreign cciuntrics. 

References. - -Staidq- : life of Arnold, Chaps. 3 and 4. Introduv- 
lion to The Code for Ptcmtnlary Srhools. Sadler's Moral Inst rurtion 
and TrainiiKj Hr port, vel. i.. Chaps. 12 and 13; vol. ii.. Chaps. 15 and 
16. Welton and lllandfoi’d : Moral Trainiiuj, Chap. 6; and Tompkins 
as above. For the Herbailian distinction between Teaching and 
Training sec Rein, as above, or P.(\T., Chan. 1 ; also Findlay, 
The Personal Influenrr nf the Tenrher, paniplilet \u Cliristie rjd>rary. 

Chapter Types of School to be dift'erentiated by 
stag(is of devvdopment. ((^’om])are vSect. V, 2.) 

{a) Infants, children, pupils, students each offer a 
separate type and sliould he organized apart from each 
other. 
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• (fe) Sulwrdinate types also demand attention, for every 
• social grpvip (Comp. StM*t. I, 2, c) seeks to maintain its 
cohesion througli an appropTiate school system — problems 
(not treated in this ('ours<') of co-education, of ‘class' 
schools, of ‘sjK^cial ' schools, efc., need to be surveyed Jn 
the light of these princijfles. 

^ Repgrence. — 6'. 7’. <1 C hap. 4, etc. 


Chapter 4. Distinctive aims <»f a s(*liool society. 

(a) The school is a ('on<ci*vative institution : by it the 
adult society hands on traditif)n and trains the youiig in 
habits of submission to the social order. 

% 

(h) Dut the young ar^‘ the pioiiciers of a new order: 
rebellion a necessary feature in the. progress of tl^^ s])ecies. 
^(Sect. II, d, h^c,) A sound orgaifization re(‘Ognizes the 
value of both these instincts. 

^ (c) Their balance varies in the four successive types. 

(d) The aim to he achieved, both in th(> spe(*ifi(‘. work 
(Learning and Teaching) and in ‘out-of-s(dio<d ' experi- 
ence. ^ 

(c) Externally, tlie scliolar should Icuiru from his 
school, w])at his relations are to tlie other social groups 
which claim liis allegiance. 


(dtapfer 5. (.xeneral coTulitions of efli(.*iency. 

^(a) The members of any society must be together for 
an adequate time : — day by day (school attendance, cf. 
Sect, \'I, 0 a) and for successive years (neglect of this 
proviso in many sec'on<lary schools) : the jiroblem of com- 
pulsion : dilTereiu‘es of opinion. 

(fj) No society should make excessive claims on its 
members, to the exclusion of other claims: the l>oa.rding 
school often an offender here. 

(c) Per contra, Family, Vocation, Church, State 
sliouJid permit ample fiwdom for th<i phiy of social 
instincts wdthin the school. 

(d) These three conditions are coneernod with the 
strength of the corporate bond : a dislinctive organization 
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tends to grow up in each school society: the ‘real^ seeks 
its ‘ ideal' in many varying forms. , 

(c) The young scholar is lost in a crowd : hence the 
large school needs suh-di vision (Chap. 7 below). 

# (/) Ilules of government are necessary, ‘but should be 
in consonance with the status of^i scholar; the machinery 
should answer to the ideal ends propoi^t^d : a school •not a 
factory or an office. 

{()) Steadiness in routine in conflict with the need for 
elasticity and readiness to change the routine. 

Those conditions indicate* topics for the subsequent 
chap^ers. 

Rrkehexces. - For attendance and ^*cgistration consult the Code, 
and otht?r Regulations of* the Board of Education (Secondary, Evening 
Schools, etc.). For C(»myulsioii , see Sadler's Continuation Schools 
(Mann. Uiiiv. Press, 1907); read Tompkins, pp. 163-171. for a* 
fine illustration of the principles at issue in this chapter. * 

• 

Chapter 6. The common life of the whole society. 

(a) The daily assembly. Suitable ‘ exercises ' for this 
meeting. /Jommon worsliip : singing ; recitation : public 
interests ; relations to the larger world without (Sect. Ill, 
2 h). Use and abuse of tlie teacher’s influence at this 
gathering, Sliare to be taken by all the members, accord- 
ing to tl»eir rank and capacity. 

(h) Special social habits fostered by the assembly. 

(r) Distinctions in rank: the monitors, the princi^)al 
teacher: prefects and fags in ‘Public vSchools,’ 

(d) The solioof magazine: public fiimdions; reception 

of parents. ' ^ 

ItEi’EnENCEs.— Tompkins, 105-8 ; Stanley’s ^4 Chap. TIT. 

Chapter 7. Distribution of the society into smaller 
groups. 

(i.) For learning, 7 '.^., for the assigned ‘ pursuits ’ (see 
Sect. V)/ 

(ii.) For out-of -school life. 

(i.) Is not always necessary, and indeed each scholar 
does go at his own pace. Experiments made to secure 
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individual teaching (see Hagley, p. 214 ; Tompkins, p. Ill), 
Method» used at St. Pauls \School (P.C/f., p. 120). 
Contrast between the German and English ideal, as seen 
in compfiring the ‘Set^ system with the annual promotion 
in all GerimVn scdiools. Should a teacher he with •the 
same group of scholars ‘throughout tlie week? 

. * » 

Chapter 8. (Masses and Grades. 

(a) Clear distinction needed between a class of scholars 

and a grade of work: MMio names (Standard, Form, etc.) 
only roughly indicate a gij^ide, which will Amy from* 
year to year. * 

(b) The size of tlie class unit: every scholar enabled 

to take his part : devices to overcome the teacher’s diffi(iulty 
with large classes. * • 

^ (c) Nornml size for a school to secure complete grading : 

Thring’s limit of 'lOO; rural and other small schools find 
^comjiensalions for lack of numbers, 

(d) llreaking up and ro-making tlie class: -an annual 
event. The teacher's verdict the ext('rm)l examiimtion 
(see below CMiap. lb). • 

Referenle. 'rompkin.s, pp. 109-1 

Chapter 9. Unity and Harmony in class management. 

(а) The central principle : ebb and flow' of attention 
towar^is a common purpose. All difficulties in discipline 
fo be solved by reference to this principle; attention to he 
directed not towards the teacher (‘att|'nd to me!’), hut to 
the ‘ problem ’ (see Sect. VI, 10 h), wdiich concerns all. 

(б) Jlreaking up tlie class for practical work ; advan- 
tage of two or more wairking in partnership. 

(c) (Questioning : the rules deduced readily from the 
above principle. 

(d) (]Jlass routine : only Justified if it helps the pur- 
pose: the tw'o opposite dangers. ^ 

• (c) Interruptions to •unity: external, from visitors: 
internal, from the teacher himself : from scholars (restora- 
tion of order. Chap. 13). , 

References. — Chap. 16; Tompkins, pp. 133-157. 
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Chafter 10. Unison between class and class tlirongbonlb 
a school. ^ 

The machineiy to secure this is the staff meeting 
(see Chap. 16). 

fb) The conliict is between the teacher’s claim to 
freedom and the scholar's need fol* continuity. 

(r) In externals uniformity; in personal influence ^ 
variety. 

{d) Illustrations from the practice of various schools. 
Refehence. — P.C.T.s p. 416 otc. 

Chapter 11. Inde]»endent work by s(‘li(>Itns. 

(a) Collective tca(*bing unites cll, hut effective learning 
produces sf^parate, iiuYividual activity of each member. 

(h) vSuch elfort is *the su])reine test of success. Many 
‘hobbies’ are the setjuel to interests comnuMiced in a class^ 
room. , 

(r) But such efforts jue ailso [)rcs(‘ribed as ‘compulsory.’ 
They may be undertaken during school hours, as in 
IJ.S.A. (busy-work) or as in English lioarding schools. 

(d) Tlie llouK' Lesson j)ne jiarticulaj* form: important 
in its relation to parents. At what ago to begin? The 
quality as well as the quantity needs careful limitation. 
The ‘exaction’ of home work. Shall the teacher ‘correct’ 
the scholar’s errors? Any otluu* collection than that by 
the scholar is futile. ^ 

(c) Tlie use and abuse of Holiday Lessons. 

(/) Other ‘vuluittary’ exercises. 

REFEHKNCK.— Chap. 16. 

Chapter 12. Bistrihiition of the soci(‘ty into groups for 
‘ out of sehool ’ purposes. 

(rz) Free corporate life a paramount factor in every 
society. ^ 

. (b) Schohars orgaiiiize themseh^s, if their elders neglect 

to share the corporMe life, c.//., games clubs in many 
elementary schools : ^ frafernitios in American High 
Schools. 
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• (r) l)istinctioii l>etweeii class grouping, and out-of- 

school grouping:. 

(d) The uecupations which naturally engage scliolars 
when associated out of school: survival values of earlier 
instincts, osp6?cially of play aifd competitive games. ♦ 

(c) lienee more iinpoVtaiit in secondary schools than in 
^the other types, g 

(/) T!ie llouse-systein in English Secondary Schools: 
dovelopmeiit sim^e ISTO at Clifton College : its recent 
a<loplion in Lancaslrire schools. 

(//) Effect on the teacheus practice of adoptiiig this 
attitude towards his scholars: the tea(‘her as pastor 
agnoruni, ^ ^ 

g 

Refehences. Cottorill : *Ucjorm~'t in ^^chools. 

, Findlay : “The (.’orporato liife of Sthcwl,*'’ Sr fund Ifrric'U\ DtH;., 1907, 
pfe, (copy in (.-hrictic Library). Other books tloaiiiig \vit[» “Fublic 
School*' ediioation are in the Christie Library. 


Chapter L3. '^Ihe restoration of ordcu*. 

Psychologically, a proldcin of attention, /.c., to 
seeuie secondarv voluntaiv attcidion. 

{h) Tendencies which assist a rcdiirn to attention : the 
iTLstinct of suhnii.ssion, reinforced by ac<|nired habits, by 
the inilueiice of routine, by social suggestion : in older 
scholar's, by respect for social regulation, sometinu's by 
jfersonal regard (not a force to be redied npon !) 

(r) Contra-tendencies in abiiornnd sitTiations spring 
from indepernlence aided by moods of (unitrarianc/e ; wliicb 
may spread by social suggestion : and may even be 
stimulated by personal antipathy, 

{fl) Those tendencies not in themselves evil : often a 
sign of character. Nanglity cldldren not necessarily 
vicious. Hut where they disturb the social order, they 
must be checked, and this is recognised by the scholars, 
elder and younger alike.* * 

(c) Hence the need for rewards or punishments, 
technically c*alled incentives. Note that the iiu^eiitive 
must operate in the scholar s mind. Incentives operate at 
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all stages of rle.velopment, even to old age, but the* quality 
should advance. 

(/) The forms vary according to the stage of ^develop- 
ment. 

Jgr) With low grade incentives apply the minimum 
dose (both in drugs and in mentaj stimulants). 

(A) Children exj»ect rewnnls and punishments. ^ 

• 

REFE:nEN(:ES. Toiiipkiiis, p. 157-183. Baj^lcy, Class Mfmaycinent, 
On {d)j (ff) and (h) see Earl Barnes, Studies in Education, vol. i., 
“Children’s Attitude towards Punishment” (very valuable). 

CliaiiUr 14. llewards and l^unishments. 

{(i) The two poles, negative and ])osiiive : pleasure and 
puin : which is pref emble ? ^ 

(1>) Wttli younger scholars, the incentive must not be 
remote: with all, it sliould be real: the difficulty in 
practice is serious, for individual temperament needs 
diagnosis l)efore the stimulant is prescribed. • 

(r) Classification of incentives, positive and negative 
in parallel groups (i.) influence of the toacdior (or the 
society) on the subject by speech or gesture, (ii.) by exhibi- 
tion of achievement, (iiii) by positive interference Vith 
the subject: physical stimulus (usually negative), deten- 
tion or libei’ty : scholarships and their opposite, (iv.) by 
symbolic marks of approval or disapproval : honour or 
disgrace, (v.) social distinction or the opposite. Many 
iiuHuitives share cliaracteristics of all the groups. All a^o 
liable to abuse, especially the first. 

{(1) (?lassifi(*atioh of offences: each stage of develop- 
ment lias its ty])ical mode of disorder: and the selection 
of incentives will follow suit. 

(c) The teacher’s paj t : merely an agent, an actor on 
a stage: being human, his feelings wilt be manifest, but 
they arc not a matter of importance. Self-contixil is the 
one indispensable virtue in dealing with inferiors. 

if) oft'ence for which punishment is to.be 

preferred : Comparison with the practice of the State. 

(//) Any incentive out of place when the mind is 
intensely al)sorbed : emotional stimulus should only be 
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aroused in the topic of study; the suggestion of incentive 
breaks the threap. This rule does not apply to mere 
routine occupations. 

Reference. — Chaps. 13 and 14 arc a suininaiy oit a lecture already 
in print (Educ 7limes, March. 1909, ^>opie8 in Christie Library). ^ 

Chapter 16. Entrance into the School Society : and 
departure from it. 

(n) The first day of school : the last day : * Commence- 
ment ' in the U.S. (\)] leges. 

(6) Tlio Entrance Ccm tiiicato (tor all schools beyond the 
Primary) and ilie Leaving Certificate (Comp. Sect, 11*1, 6), 
both should survey the scholar as a human being, and not 
merely in intellectual eciuiprnent. 

(r) Importance of current projjosfds for S(*hool Ij<‘aving 
Certificates: these should be extended to the Primary 
Schools, The specialization of modern life requires such 
regulation not only for transfer from one school sochdy 
to another, but for entrance to exery type of vocation 
(/^C.7\, 91, 109). 

{(1) Old Scholars’ Clubs. 

Chapter IG. The school staff acting in concert (refer back 
to Sect. I, dd above). 

(n) (^)ntrast between the teacher’s aiitliority over his 
inferiors and the need for abnegation wlien (*o-oj)erating 
with his equals. A question of temperament or disposition 
strengthened hy habit. 

(h) Tfie traditional attitude symbolized by professional 
titles opposed to the needs of the society as a progi'essive 
community. 

fc) Si)ecialism in contrast to all-roniul attainment. 
The teacher learns for and with his scholars. 

Chapter IT. Relations of, the school vSqciety to dtliei* emn- 
munities with kindred interests (Sect. TII, 2.) 

(a) School and Home: Paront.s’ Evenings (7>c?/iO'/cv/mt/V;?fc 
School Record, No. I, 1906, Chap. VI). 
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(h) Old scholars’ clubs (Chap. 15). ^ 

(r) Relations with public authoritiu's, especially the. 
civic authority (Cultivation of Local PatriotLsih : Educ, 
Titnea^ Nov., 1899). 

{d) School (’adet Corpse: The Hoy Scoiit Tnoveiuent : 
School (\anips. ^ 

Reference. — Dutton: Sorial Pftaftes of E/iucation in the •School 
ond the Hornet Chap, on “The Brookline Educ. Society and its Work.** 

J. J. F. 



LANDMARKS IN THk HISTORY OF EDUCA- 
• TION WITH ‘special REFERENCE TO 
THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 


COURSE YU. 

TwO-YkAU SlJUDKNTS ^SkIv'IOR^. 

Introductory Lecture, indicating the' scope of the Course. 

• 

Renaissmice or Revival of Learning, 

1. Geographical discoveries : Columbus and the West 
Indies, 1492; Magellan and the Pacific, 1522. 

2. Protestant Ileforination : Martin Luther i^ailed his 
95 Propovsitions to the ('hurch door (jf Wittenberg, 1517. 

3. Invention of Printing by movable type, c. 1440. 
Hetween 1470 and 1501 in Venice 150 printing presses, 
3^- million volumes printed. 

4. Knthiisiasm for Latin and Greek literature (the 
Hunjanities). 

Visit to liylands Library. 

The Renaissance school-master: 1. Vittorino, the 
(Christian Humanist; 2. Sturmius, the successful for- 
malist. 

1. Vittorino da Feltre^ 1378 — 1446, called the first 
modern schoolmaster. — School at Mantua begun in 1423, 
under the Lordship of Gonzaga. A’ittorino’s object to 
form Christian citizens, chief, subjects of instruction Latin 
and Greek. He claimed freedom for the teacher. Daily 
exercise in the open air, and simple living, he made 
compulsory for all his pupils. ’ 
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[Reading : Woodward^s ‘‘ Vittorino dr'Feltre/^especiaClly 
pp. 29-45, 62-67, 88-92. liefer to Symonds’ “Renaissance 
in Italy,” vol. ii.] ^ 

•^2. SturmhiSy 1507 — 1589, successful German school- 
master. Rector of the Gymnasium, Strassburg, for 40 
years. — 1,000 boys, ten years devoted almost exclusively 
to the gaining of a pure Latin style. — Object to write and 
speak Latin; mother-tongue ignored. Royal patronage, 
European reputation : the triumph of words. 

Dean Colet founded S. Pa'ul's School (London), 1512. 

The Jesuit Schools : ajid in rontrosf, the Little Schools of 
Port Royal, 

The founder of the Jesuit Society, Ignatius Loyola, a 
Spanish nobleman. Society officially recognised 1540; 
chief object “ to instruct boys and ignorant persons in the 
Christian religion.” A carefully organised system of 
education which has been dominant in Europe for three 
centuries. Rule of studies drawn up in 1599 remained 
unaltered until 1832 (Ratio Studiorum). Latin to be 
read, written, spoken. other-tongue practically ex- 
cluded. Teachers carefully trained, school-hours short (5). 
Supervision of the pupils excessive; emulation the chief 
spur to work. 

[Reading : Quick’s “Educational Reformers,” pp. 33 to 
62 ; “ Loyola,” by Hughes, Great Educators Series.] 

The Little Schools of Port Royals 1646 — 1661. 

The work of the Solitaries, a small group of distin- 
guished men inspired by the Abbe Saint-Cyran. The 
Jansonists dared to oppose the Jesuits, so les petites ecoles 
were broken up by order of Louis XIV. in 1661. The 
Arnauld family; the great Pascal; Lancelot and Nicole. 
Teachers to be sympathetic, and to go slowly; their motto, 

* ‘plus prior, que crier.” They wrote numerous text-books, 
simplified grammer, and w^rotc the rules in mother-tongue. 
They anticipated the modern plan of beginners reading 
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pifeparod editionAof groat axithors. “ Few rules, much 
•practice.’^ I 

[Reading : Heard’s ‘‘ Port-Royal/’ especially vol. ii, 
chap. II; (|uiok\s “ Educational Reformers,” chap. XI.] 

Comenius, 1592 — 1671. % 

Mosaviaii pastor, Jost everything in 1621, through the 
breaking out of the Thirty Years’ War. Devoted himself 
to education, because in the schools he saw a liope of 
social regeneration. Education for all, improved Latin 
teaching, importance of mother-tongue. His great work 
Didactira Mayna, puhlished 1657, and in th(3 same year 
his School of Infancy. In 1658 publislied the first illustrated 
lesson book for children, Orhis Pictu *.^ His aim^that the 
understanding and the tongue should* always advance on 
parallel lines. In 1041 he visited Master Samuel Harilib, 
and planned the carrying out of ” tlie scheme of the great 
Vbrulam of opening a universal collegia” 

[Reading: Great Didactic,” translated by Keatinge; 

or “Great Didactic,” Laurie; “School of Infancy”; 

Quick, Chap, X; Mjltoirs Tractate, 1644. * 

# • 

John Locke, 16'12 — 1704, and care of the “clay-cottage.” 

Philosopher, medical man, diplomatist. “ Thoughts 
concerning Education,” letters written to a friend (Mr. 
Clarke of Chiplcy) who asked for advice in the education 
of His son. Health necessary to our business and happiness. 
Children not taught by rules but by pr^(*ticc, leading to 
the formation of habits. 

• [Reading: Locke on Education, edited liy Quick 
(Camb. TTniv. Press), especially pp. 1-39; or “ Thoughts 
concerning Education,’ edited by Dr. Fowler; “Conduct 
of Understanding,” edited by Dr. Fowler.] 

Rousseau and his EmiliuSy 1762. 

A forerunner of the Frctich Revolutifljn. A reader of 
Montaigne {(i. 1592) and Locke. Avoid the artificial, 
return to the natural. The most pej'ilous interval for 
moral and intellectual habits is from birth to twelve years of 
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age. Bousseau distrusted words, disbelieved in tlhie spoken 
injunction; he wished Emile ultimqpely to gain firm, 
habits, to respect reason, and to keep an open taind. 

“ It was Rousseau who firat in our modern time sounded 
a. new trumpet note for oiie more of the great battles of 
humanity.” — J. M. ,■ 

[Reading : Morley’s “ Rousseau (especially "^l. ii, 
chap. IV) ; “ Emile,” any French edilion, or translated Ify 
Payne or Steig.] 


ITbO — 1900. Treatment or the Chii>d : (1) Social, 

(2) Books, (3) Art. 

* * 

1. Social conditioufii, changed by the Indiistrial Revo- 
lution. (a) Manufacture of cotton rather than wooU 
(6) Smelting iron with coal instead of wood, (r) Agricul- 
ture : ^‘Turnip” Townshend introduced rotation of crops. (^7) 
Inventions : 1733, Kay’s flying shuttle; 1764, Hargreaves' 
spinning jenny; 1790, Cartwright’s power loom; 1785, 
James W'atts’ improved steam-engine replaced water- 
wheels for driving pow»jr; (c) Pack-horse and coach give 
way to canal and railw^ay: 1761, Bridgwater Canal 
(Brindley) opened to bring coal from Worsley; first rail- 
w'ay for passengers opened between Liverpool and Man- 
chester, 1830; Adam Smith taught in his ‘^Wealth of 
Nations” (1776) that “trade should be left free.” *■ 

These changes^ told lieavily upon the children, who 
worked for excessive hours under insanitary conditions. 
First Factory Act (Sir Robert Peel), The Health and. 
Morals of Apprentices Act^ 1802, limited work to 12 hours, 
and enacted that all apprentices must be instructed in the 
three Rs, and attend church once a month. Factory Act 
of 1833 forbade any child under 9 years to work in a 
factory^, and ordered every tehild betw^een 9 and 13 to 
attend scliool fori2 hours on fjvery week-day. Not .until 
Education Act, 1870, was school provision made for all. 

[Reading : “ Landmarks in English Industrial His- 
tory ” by Warner; Traill’s “Social England,” vol. v, pp. 
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625, etc.; Green\s " History (illustrated), pp. 1727, etc.; 

* Childhood in Literature and Art,” by Scuddor; Mrs. 
Browning’vS “ Ciy of the Children,'' and the second chapter 
of the “ Clayhanger,'’ by A. Herinott.] 

Visit to Madox Brown's mural paintings, Town ITalf. 

% 

13. Boohs for, or ahrAtf , Children , 

Before this period books read to children : '' Pilgrim's 
Progress " (Biinyan, d. 1688), ‘‘ Bobinson Crusoe ” (Defoe, 
d. 1731), and “‘Gulliver’s Travels” (Swift, d, 1745). 

(а) Description of fjimily liSe, also opinion of an u,sher’s 
life: “Vicar of Wakefield,'’ Oliver Goldsiij.ith, 1728 — 
1774; “Life of Mrs. Sheiiwood.” , 

(б) School Books: “Little Female Academy (1758); 
^Mavor’s “ Spelling ” (1801) ; Mangnall’s “ Miscellaneous 
Questions,” (M. died 1820). 

^ (c) Books with didactic purpose : “ C’est enfin la morale 
mise en action’; Mine de Geiilis (1746 1831) one of 90 

volumes “Veilleos du Chateau”; and M’rs. Barbauld (d. 
1825) “ Evenings at Tloine”; Dr. Watts (d, 17^t8) Poems; 
Mrs. ^Trimmer (d. 1810) “Fabulous Histories”; Thus. 
Day (1748 — 1789) “ Sand ford and Merton”; Maria 
Edgwortli (1767 — 1849) Tales, and with her Father 
“Practical Education”; Mrs. Sherwood (1775^ — -1851) 
“ The Fairchild Family.” 

3. ^Art : children in pictures. 

A. Before 1700. 

• (a) Beligious pictures, especially of the Madonna and 
Child : FiJipjnno Lippi (<Z. 1504), BottieeUi {d, 1510), 
Raphael {d. 1520). Children: Benozzo GozzoU (cZ. 1497). 

(h) Dutch interiors and portraits of children : de Hoogh 
{d. 1678), Afabu.se {d. 1532). 

B. After 1700. 

(a) Family portraiture patricians).* Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds helped to found Royal Academy in 1768. Ruskin 
calls his work magnificent sketching.” Ilis rival 
Gainsborough, {d. 1788), painted hard for 43 years. 
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Euskin wrote of * him in “Modem Pointers’’ : “As • a 
dranglitvsman he is occasionally at fs^lt, as a colourist* 
never.” * 

(6) llouseliold interiors (Plebeians). Hogarth at his 
zenith in 1745. *■ 

(c) Coloured prints of childuon by Bartolozzi (L727 — 
1815), many of them with charm, ^ some affected and 
sentimental. Thomas Stothard {d. 1810), a few pictures 
of country life, but chiefly illustrations of books, graceful 
figures, imitation of the Classic. 

{d) William Blake {d. 1827), poet and prophet, illus- 
trator and engraver. Songs of Innocence, 1789. Songs 
of Experiehce, 1794. In contrast to the mystic Blake, 
the naturalist, 71iahas Bewick^ {17 dZ — 1828) who led the 
revival of wood -engraving. Healthy in soul and body; 
he said he would rather tend the sheep on a moor thaif 
be Premier of England. 

(e) Best modern illustrations of or for children to 
contrast with Bartolozzi: Helen Allinyhamf Randol'ph 


Caldecott, Walter Crane, 


Visit to*' Water Colour Eoom in Whitworth Gallery. 


Chief Landmarks i.n the Connection Between the State 
AND THE ScHOOE. [References to “ Educational 
Systems of Great Britain and Ireland ” by Graham 
Balfour (2ud edition).] 

1802. Health and Morals of Ajiprentices Act, pTn- 
struction in threg^ Rs mentioned.] 

1833. A Vote in Supply given to 'Treasury, for the 
erection of school-houses in Great Britain, Bell and the* 
National Society; Lancaster and the British and Foreign 
School Society.. 

1839. Order in Council appointing a Special Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, to administer £he grant. 
Quote lord John RusseH’s letter, p. 5. 

1851. The Grtat Exhibition, and in consequence the 
beginnings of the Science and Art Department in con- 
nection with the IJoard of Trade. 1852, Department of 
Practical Art, 1853, Science division added. 
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• 1856. ]\(lucation Department fouiided, under chair- 
. manship of the Lord President of t|ie Privy Council ; 
Vice-Pre»ident of the Committee of ‘P.C. created to be 
representative in House of Commons. | 

1861. Roynl Co7ninission{N^:uHiastle)Tii^i)viei{Si thatojtjly 
one-seventeenth of the children of the poor were receiving 
satisfp,ctory education. 

• Bt. Hon. Boberl; Lowe published first Code : since 
published yejirly. Payment by results instituted; given 
up in 1895, 

1870. Elementary Edvmtion Act: school-places pro- 
vided for all. School Ho'arcfe, Hate Aid, beginning of 
Compulsory Attendance, Cowpcr-Teinple Clanse. 

1888, County Counciis instituted^ by Local Govern- 
ment Act; followed by Technical* Instruction A*ct, 1889. 

• 1899. Board of Education Act, united the Education 

Department, the Science and Art Department, and the 
educational functions of the Charity Commission. 

1902, Education Act, abolished School Hoards and 
School Attendance Committees, and made the Councils of 
county and county boroughs the local authonity for ele- 
menjfiiry and higher education ; Jnit the councils of non- 
county boroughs with a population of over 10,000 (1901) 
and of urban districts of over 20,000 became the local 
authorities for elementary education only. Education 
Committee appointed by Council but the latter must retain 
figiancial control. Two classes of elementary schools : 
(a) Council or provided schools; (6) Voluntary or non- 
providcd schools, with a body of managers. 

Pestalozzi, h, Zurich, 1746, d, 1827, In youth his chief 
interest was in politics, this led to experiments in agricul- 
ture, Neuhof, 1769 — 1776, followed by a succession of 
experiments in education : — 

1799, Stanz (when 52 years of age), the saving of desti- 
tute orphans. , ^ 

1800-4, Burgdorf, near Berne, faithful friend Krusi. 
1805 — 1825, Tverdon near Neuchatel, faithless friend 
Schmidt. 
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Writings : (a) "^Leonard and Gertrude/' ITpf, first «f 
four volumes; (6) ( How Gertrude teaches her children/' • 
1801. • ^ • 

His main charac^teristic was absolute devotion to the 
welfare of the childien, in them the best hope of 

social reform. “ The best servicp man can render to^ man 
is to teach him to help himself/’ ^ 

[Reading: de Guimp’s “ Life of Pestalozzi/’ translated 
by Russell: description of Father Pestalozzi, p. 206; a 
Geography lesson at Yverdon, p. 208 ; “ The Educational 
Ideas of Pestalozzi,” by Prof. Green; “The Student’s 
Pestaiozzi/’ by John RusscdL] 

Froehel, b\ in Thuringia, 1782, d. .1852. 

1. Plaqp him in^Aistory: in 1782 Pestalozzi was 36 
years of age, HerbaVt*6 years old. Rousseau had been 
dead 4 years. Wordsworth was 12 years old. Sir Waltj^r 
Scott 13 years of age. American Independence had been 
declared 6 years before, and the storm cloud of the Frenct 
Revolution was ominously gathering to break 7 years 
later. 

2. Facts of Froebel’s life and their connection wit^ his 
work for education ; — * 

(а) Son of a Protestant Deep religious convic- 

pastor in Thuringia; later tions. 

childhood unhappy, led to 
introspection : 

(б) Apprenticed to a fores- Keen observer of nature, 

ter when 15. especially plants. The 

idea of the unity of • 
Nature. 

(c) Tried various occupa* Fails to find his life- 

tions»: farming, land-survey- %vork in any of these. 

ing, secretary, architect. 

(d) While studying archi- Finds his work in teach- 
tecture at Frankfort joined i^g. 

staff of a model school, the 
director of which had caught 
some of Pestalozzi’s* enthu- 


siasm. 
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•(e) Wh^ 25 became tutor 
•of 3 boys, took,^ them to 
Yverdou,^ realized* need of 
more knowledge, especially 
of Nat. Science. 

(/) So continiied his stu^lies 
^t Gottingen and JJerliii. 

[g) 1813, went through the 
camjiaign of resistance to 
Napoleon’s invasion of Prus-' 
sia. Made friends, Langc- 
thal and Middendorf. 

iji) 1816, opened a school 
with nephews and niece as 
#nucleu8, joined by Langen- 
thal at Keilhau. 

• (t) 1837, First Kindergar- 
ten opened at Plankenburg. 

(k) 1850, Training College 
founded at Marienthal by 
Gratfcl Duke of Weimar, 
through the intervention of 
Madame von Marcnholtz- 
Biilow. 


lUNG CHILDREN .i6i* 

Gain [d inspiration from 
Pestalo vA — ‘‘ learn by do- 
ing” 


Study of natural objects 
fundamental. 

New experiences invalu- 
able to a teacher. Devoted 
friends sacrificed all to 
• carry out his ideas. ^ 

Gains experience, writes 
parnplueis and • in 1826 
“ Education of Man.” 

Education Kvfoim begins 
with young children. 

Teachers of the young 
must l>o traine?!. 


^[Reading: “ Froebel,” by Bowen (Great Educators 
Series); “Education of Man,” transh/tion by llailinan, 
or Josephine Jarvis; “The Student’s Froebel,” Part L 
Extracts made by W. II. Ilerford (1011 edition); 
^‘Autobiography,” translated by Madame Michaelis and 
K. Mooro; “Educational Ideas of Froebel,” by Jessie 
White, D.Sc. ; Drummond’s “ The Child,” last chapter.] 


CJiarles Dichens^ 1812—^1870, as champion of the mis- 
used child. 

1865, published in “ Household Words ” an article on 
Infant Gardens. 
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A few examples fcontrasted : — 

(а) School-life : ^ Salem House Ds^vid Copperfield ”), * 
Grinder^s School * and Dr, Blimber’s Estaolishment 
(‘^ Dombey and Sort’’), contrasted with the Stepney Union 
SchooLs (“ Uncommercial Traveller ”). 

(б) School-master : Mr. SqueAs Dombey and Son ”) 

contrasted with Marton (“ Old Curiosity Shop ”). • 

(c) School-child : Mrs. Pipehin the child-queller ” 
contrasted with Peggotty (“ David Copperfield ”). 

[Reading: Works of Dickens; Forster’s “Life of 
Dickons”; “Dickens as all Educator,” Hughes, Inter- 
national Education Series.] 

M illiam Ik ordsivorth, 1770 — 1850, represents a new 
attitude to children, “ the child is father of the man.”* 
He wrote : “ I wish to be considered as a teacher or as . 
nothing.” 

— Extracts from the Prelude, and the last book of the 
Excursion; “Lines written above Tintern Abbey,” and 
“Anecdote for Fathers.” . 

[Read in addition F. W. II. Myer’s Wordsworth in 
“Men of Letters,” and Prof. Raleigh’s “Wordsworth.”] 


The Great Public Schools for Hoys. 

Williwm Cowper (.17>31 — 1800) was at Westminster 
School from 10 t(#18 after having been nearly bullied to 
death at a school before he went there. Read his 
“ Tirocinium,” or a review of schools. 

Charles Lamb (1T75- -1834) from 7 to 14 at Christ’s 
Hospital, where he made friends with Coleridge, two 
years his senior. 

[Read^ “ Recollections of Christ’s Hospital,” published 
with his Miscollaopous Essays, •“ a magnificent eulogy on 
my old school,” and “ Christ’s Hospital, five and thirty 
years ago,” one of the Essays of Elia, giving the painful 
side.] 
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» I)t. of Rugby (1795 — 1842 llis school, Win- 

chester, then Oxford (Corp. Ch.), wher he came under the 
influence* of the viritings of Coleridg and Wordsworth. 
Fellow of Oriel 1815, ordained 181i^ Married Mary 
Penrose, 1829, and lived at»Laloham on the Thames. 
Rector, taking private jnipiLs 1819 — 1828. Rugby 1828 
to 1842. The aim of education two-fold, intellectual and 
Inoral excellence ; tfiis belief he made it his life's object to 
realise. His old boys testify : Dean Stanley in his life 
(chaps. Ill and IV), Thomas Hughes ip Tom Brownes 
School Days,” and Matthew Arnold, his son, in ‘‘ Rugby 
Chapel.” • • ft 

' [Read, also, ‘^Arnold of Rugby,” edited by J. J. 
Findlay, and Gray’s (Jtle on a disiant prospect of Eton 
College.”] 

‘ The Higher Education of Girls and Women, 

1848. Queen's College, London, opened. Lecturers, F. 
1 ). Maurice and Kingsley; among pupils F. M, Buss and 
D. Beale. 

The next year Bedford College. 

1870. The first High School, tlie N. Lond(?n (JollegiatC:^ 
SclfSol founded under Miss Ifiiss, after Jicr 20 years 
at Camden Town School. 

1864. Schools Inquiry Commission appointed without 
reference to girls. Memorial presented (Miss Emily 
Davies) ; report on Lancashire by Mr. James Bryce. 

* 1867. North of England Council for promoting the 
Higher Education of Women; Miss« Clough and Mrs. 
Josephine Butler, Mr. Bryce and Mr. Fitcli, were the 
chief movers. This developed into the University Exten- 
sion movement, which Mr, M. E. vSadler made famous. 

1869, 1873. Girton College, Cambridge after Hitchin. 

1870-71. Courses of Lectures at Cambridge, with resi- 
dence arranged by Mr. Henry Sidgwick and Miss Clough. 

1880. Newnham College, Miss A. J. Cl(Aigh first 
Principal. * • 

1871, 1872, 1873, The G.P.D.S. Co.’s schools began to 
be founded through the influence arvl work of Mrs. Grey, 
Miss Shirreff and the Lady Stanley of Alderley. 
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1878. Oxford -Afcsociation for the Educational Womefti 
founded, and the Ifollowing year Lady Margaret Hall, 
and Somerville opaned. First Principals : Mirffe Words- 
worth and Miss Shjtw-Lefevre. 

1^80. Women admitted* to all degrees ol the London 
University ajid Victoria University. 

1881. Kesident women admitted to the Tripos examina- 
tions of ( -ambridge ( 'niversity. * 

1894. Koyal Commission on Secondary Education, for 
the first time women members included (8). 

1902. Education Act (Section 17) requires that the 
local education authority sfiall* include women as well as 
men on the Education Committee. 

1903 — 1910. Coiiply and Cofinty-borougli authorities 
have largely extended,, the supply of public secondary 
schools for girls. 


M od e rri 7'cndcnei es . 

Dewey and his followers compared and contrasted with 
the Ilerbart-Rein school, 

[Head aci?ount of Egeria’s School in Utopia from “What 
is, and what might be,’^ by E. Holmes; “Introduction 
to HerbarCs Science of Education,"’ by H. and E. Felkiii; 
“ The School and the Child,’" by Dewey, Edited by J. J. 
Findlay.] 


C.H. 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN * 

• • 

INTEODUOTOllY NOTE. 

No attempt has been made to make * these reference 
lists exhaustive. The ‘.student is recommended to 
buy J ames, 2'ext Book in Psychology ; Mark,* The 
Unfolding of PersonaUty: McDougall, Physiological 
Psychology ; and Drummond, The (%ild. Of, the other 
^ works mentioned those of Thorndike's are probably the 
mf)st valuable and suggestive. The references in many 
^ases are alternative not supplementary and, as a rule, 
the more important the reference the earlier it is place<l 
in the list. Most of the books are in the Christie Library 
and will be placed on the reserved list at the beginning 
of tl^e session. A further list of readings dealing with 
special aspects or problems of educational psychology is 
given in Appendix II. Students in Course V. are advised 
to read as many of these as possible. Students in Course 
I. are expected to hand in a sessional essay during the 
Lent Term, while students in Course V. are expected to 
write two terminal essays — ^the first in the Michaelmas 
and the second in the Easter Term.*^ A list of topics 
suitable for essays is given in Appendix 1. The practical 
wotk connected with the course is undertaken mainly at 
the Fielden Schools. Visits are also paid to special 
schools, such as those for the education of the blind, /leaf 
and mentally deficient. 

The following are some of the theoretical considera- 
tions or hypotheses which underlie this syllabus 

(l) That, SO far as is \£nown, all rfiental action has a 
physical basis and consequently emphasis is laid quite 

^Selected portions of this Syllabus will bo studied in Courses I and V. 
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early in the couite on the elements of Pl^siological 
Psychology and oi| the structure of the nervous system. 

(2) That the stu y of mental development in •the child 
is more valuable ti^ a teacher than a minute analysis of 
the mental states of the adult- Hence greaf stress is laid 
upon Genetic Psychology and comparatively little .upon 
the Psychology descriptive of mental life in the adult. 
In the development of the child change or growth is ihS 
one outstanding feature — an aspect emphasised through- 
out the syllabus. 

(3) Mind tends to express itself in action; a vstudy of 
the imnd in action (Dynanfic hr Functional Psychology) 
is more important to teachers tlian the metaphysical 
aspects of the subject; a studj* of instincts, capacities, • 
habits, ass'ociation, reasoning, movements, suggestion and 
imitation, attention and interest is relatively more valu- • 
able than a study of lengthy descriptions of feeling 
attitudes, hedonic tones and conative attitudes, or evefi 
of perception and sensation as such. 

(4) That, although great importance is attached to a 
study of normal children in a normal environment it is 
also recognised that much can be loaimt from observt^don 
of abnormal children — the genius, defective, blind and 
deaf. 


I. The Physical Life of the Child. 

• 

1. Heredity and Environment, 

{a) Meaning of such terms as heredity, environment, 
evolution, variation, selection, acquired characters, racial 
and individual adaptation and so forth. 

(6) The non-inheritance of acquired characters, hence 
education is for one generation only. Transmission by 
social heredity. 

(c) Environment (with education as a |jart of environ- 
ment) as .supplemental to Heredity. The difficulties, in 
the way of estimating the lelative influences of heredity 
and environment. 

(«Z) Environment as an originating and selecting agent. 
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T (e) T1 i 6 inheritance of physical aAd mental traits : 

, influence oi remote and immediate ancpstry ; influence of 
environment. 

Beperencss. — H enderson, Text Book in the {Principles of Edncation, 
Chaps. II and HI. Thorndike, Educational Pif^rhologi/, Chaps. IV, V 
and VII. Welton, 7^he Psychology of Education, Chaps. II— VT. 
Mark, Unfolding of Personality, Introduction and Chiip. 1. Thorndike, 
Notes on Child Study^^ Chap. 18. Archdall Beid, The Laws of 
Heredity. Lester F. Ward, Applied Sociology, part on achievement. 
Galton, Hereditary Genius. Woods, Mental and Moral Heredity in 
Royalty. Thorndike, Measurement of Twins. Cattell, .4 Statistical 
Study of Eminent Men, Popular Science Monthly, Vol. 02, pp. 359— 
377. 

2. The meaning of Infancy and its significance for 

Education. 

{a) The most intolligcnt creatures have ihe longest 
■‘ infancy because so many adjustnienis have to be made 
after birth. 

(6) Man has In^en naturally selected for intelligence, 
not for physical strength. 

Befehences. — Fiske, The Meaning of Infancy. Butler, Meaning of 
Education, Chap. 1. Kirkpatrick, Fundamentals of ChiM Study, 
Chaj, r I. Drummond, 'The Child, Cha^ I. Chamberlain, 7'he Child, 
Drummond, Ascent of Man, Chap. IV. 

3. The Growth of the Child. 

(а) What is meant by growth? 

(б) Distinction between growth and development. 

(c) Growth in height and weight. 

(1) Tables of height and weiglift. 

(2) Form of records. 

' (3) Differences between boys and girls. 

(d) StativStical summaries of measurements. 

(1) Variability: the ‘'Distribution Curve ’’ or 
"Surface of Frequency.’^ 

(2) Measures of Central Tendency : the average, 

median and mode wdth methods of culculating 
them. " ® 

(3) Measures of Variability : the average deviation, 

standard deviation, and ^he probable error. 
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(4) Measurel of relationships : the PeaTSon 
efficient, the method of unlike tigns, the 
median ratio. ^ , 

I^EFEBENCES. — Wood, ytalth and Education^ Chap. I. Thorndike. 
Notes on Child Study, «Jhaps 3 and 4. Tyler, Growth and Education, 
Hall,* Adolesce^ice, Chaps. I — III. Drummond, The Child, Chap. V. 
Kirkpatrick, Vundamentds of Child Study, Chap. II. Sandiford, 
Educational Measurements, Jour, of Experimental Pedagogy, Vol. i. 
Thorndike, Educatdonal Psychology, Chaps. II, VIII — X, and Appendix 
III. Thorndike, Menial and Social Measurements, Whipple, Manual 
of Mental and Physical Tests, Chap. IV. 

• ^ 

4. Heelth Emmiriations or Medical Inspection. 

(а) Eeasoius for Health Examinations. 

(б) Examinations * hy the teacher, school nurse, and 
medical officer. 

* 0 ^ 

(c) Charts and Records of Medical Inspection. 

(d) Tests for eyesight and hearing. 

(c) Dental Examinations. 

(/) Medical, dental, and school clinics. 

References ; Wood, Health and Education, Board of Education, 
Annual Reportx for 1908 and 1909 of the Chief Medical Officer of the 
'Board of Education, Mackenzie, The Medical Inspection of School 
Children. Kelyna(*k, Medical ^Examination of Schools and Schotars, 
Whelpton, Physical Education. Gulick and Ayres, Medical Inspection 
of Schools. Report of Interdepartmental Committee, 1905, Medical 
Inspection and Feeding of Children attending Public Elementary 
Schools [Cd. 2779]. 

5. Child Stndy Records, 

(a) The Records*of tlie Fielden School. 

REFERENCFiS. — Findlay, Fielden Demonstration School Record, No. I, 
Chap. I. 

6. The. Relationships hetiveen Mental and Physical Traits. 

[а) Stature, weight and intellect. 

(б) Deformities, sickliness and intellect. 

(c) Ba4 nervous action and intellect. 

(/i) Motor skill afid intellect,* 

RErERE.vcES. — Thorndike, Educational Psychology (1st Ed.), Chap. XV. 
Hall, Adolescence, Chap. JII. Welton, Educationl Psychology, Chap. 
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III? Warner, Study of Children, Bolton, Relation of Motor Power to 
intelligence, Aiier. Jour, of Psy., Vol. xiv, pp. 622 — 631. Whipple, 
Manual of Montal and Physical Tests. 

II. Thk Physiological Basis 6f Mkntal Lifk (Physio- 
logical Psychology). 

\.*The evolution of the nervous system. 

(а) Primitive types — the aramba, the paramoecium, the 
hydra and the medusa. 

(б) Later and hifi^her types — ^the frog and the rabbit, 
(c) Diflerentiaticms in ceH sitaicture. 

{d) Sensory, motor iind interpolated cells. . 

• (e) Development of the r^iinal cord iwid brain. 

(/) Development of special sense^ oj-gans sucB as the 
e^e and ear. 

((f) The mediillalion of nerve-fibres and its significance. 

Rl'TFJir.NCEs. — McDougall, Physiological Psychology, Sherrington, 
The Integration of the ,\cri:ous System. Loeb, Cow/parative Physiology 
of the Brain. Thorndike^ Elements of Psychology, (^hap. IX. Jenning, 
UehavioitT of the Lower Organisms. Donaldson, 7' he CT§ioth of the 

Brain, Foster, Text Book of Physiotogg. 

# ‘ ^ 

2. The Constitution of the Nt'rvous System. 

(а) Gross Structure. 

(1) Tlie central nervous system - the cerebrum, 
cerebcdlum, medulla oblongata, and the spinal 
cord. 

(2) The nerves passing from the •central nervous 
system to various parts of the body. 

(3) The Olid-organs -eye, ear, etc. 

(4) The sympathetic system. 

(б) Finer Structure. # 

(1) The structure of the neurone or nerve cell. 
The cell body, axons, dendrous, collaterals, 
and synapses. 

(2) Motor and sensoiy neurones. 

Befkrences.-- M oDougall, Physiologiral Psychology, Chapa. T — IV. 
Thorndike, Elements of Psychology^ Chap. TX.* James, Text Book of 
Psychology, Chaps. VIII and IX. James, Principles of Psychology, 
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Chaps. I. and III. Loeb, Comparative Physiology of the Briin, 
Sherrington, The Integration of the Nervous System, Xay good text in* 
Physiology. < 

3. The Localisation of Jirain Functions, 

(а) The sensory area. 

(б) The motor area. 

(c) The visual area, 

{d) The auditory area. 

(e) The olfactory area. 

(/) The association areas.. 

References. — Ferricr, Punctims of the Brain, Donaldson, The 
Growth of the Brain, Loeb, Compttraiive Physiology of the Brain, 
Thorndike, Elements of Psychology^ Chap. X. James, Principles of 
Psychology ^ Chap. II. James, Text Book of Psychology , Chap. VIII.* 

4. The Action of the Nervous System, 

(a) The functions of neurones. 

(1} Sensitivity. 

(2) Conductivity. 

(3) Modifiability. 

{b) The^ arrangement of neurones. Sensory, motor, and 
associative neurones. Tlxe grouping and chaini;.g to- 
gether of neurones. 

References. — Thorndike, Element,^ of Psyrkvlogyy (yhap. IX. 
McDouga.ll, Physiolofjirnl [Psychology ^ Chap. II. James, Princijjles of 
Psychology^ Chaps. II and HI. 

6. The Laws of Jirain Action, 

(^/) The Law of Expression. 

(b) The Law of Least Resistance. 

(r) The Law of Inborn connections. 

(//) The Law of Acquired connections. 

References. — Thorndike, Elements of Psychology^ Chap. X. James, 
Principles of Psychology, Chap. HI. McDougall, Psychology, Chap, TI. 
James, Text Book of Psychology, Chap. IX. 

6. The End Or gyms and Se7i3ation, 

{a) The eye. Structure and function. Sensation of 
sight. Visual Perception. Defects of Vision. Theories 
of colour vision. 
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(6) The ear. Structure and function. Noises and 
**iusical softnds. 

(c) Eiftl organs of the skin. Touch, heat and cold, and 
pain. Epicijitic and protopathic sen^sibility. 

(d) Sensations from moiitlr, nose and internal organs. 

(e) Sensations. Natijre of sensation. Attributes of 
sensations. Classifications of sensations. The Weber- 
t'echner Law. Sensori-motor arcs. Beacdion times. 

Refeiiences. — James, Text Book of P&ycholotjy, Chaps. II — VI and 
XX. McDougall, Physiological Psychology^ Chap. IV. Dninimoiid,# 
The Child, Chap. VI. Thonidikt*. ETemevts of Psychology, Chap. II. 
Stout, Grmwdicork of Paychology, C?iiaps. IV. and V. Myers, hitrodvc- 
tion to Experimenfol Psychology , Chaps. T and II. ^liitchenerj Pnmer 
of Psychology , Cliap. TIT. Th^irndike, Not<kS:,on Child Study, Chap. 7. 

III. Dynamic ok Functional I\syciiOLOGY. 

1. InstmeU and Capacities. 

(а) Explanation of the terms. 

(б) Attributes of instincts and capacities. 

(c) Classification of instincts. 

(d) The control of instincts a^ul capacities. 

(e) The instincts of ^Yalking, emiihitioTP or rivalry, 
general physical activity, general inontal activity, fear, 
play, acquisitiveness, (^onstruetiveness, curiosity and sex. 

(/) The capacity for language and its iiiijioriance in 
education. 

References. — Thorndike, Elements of P,y/rhology, Chap. XII. 
Thorndike, Principles of Teaching, Chap. III. Mark, Unfolding of 
Personality, (Jhaps. Ill, IV and V. James, Print iplcs of Psyvhnlogy, 
Chap. XXIV. Janies, Text Book of Psychology, Chap. XXV. Kirk- 
patrick, Fundamentals of Child Study, Chaps. ITT — XTll. Welton, 
Educational Psychology , Chap. IV. Thorndike, Notes on Child Study, 
Chap. 5. Thorndike, Mental TAfe of Monkeys. Thorndike, A7Ctmal 
Intelligence. Lloyd Morgan, Anirncd TAfe and Intelligence. Lloyd 
Morgan, Ilnhit and Instinct. Gros.s, The Play of Animals. Oros.s, 
The Play of Man. Baldwin, Mental Derctopment in the Child and the 
Bare. Romanes, Mental Ernlvtion in Animals and Matt. Preyer, The 
Mind of the Child. Sully, tS'fwd/V.s of Childhood. Shinn, Biography of a 
Baby. Moore, Mental Development of a Chjjd. Hall, Notes on Study 
of Infants. Whipple, Manual of Mental and Phy.^ical Tests, Chap. VI. 
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2. Hahit* 

[а) The growth of Instinct into Habit. 

(б) The physical basis of liabit, 

(r) The lavrs of lipbit formation. , 

({/} Pedagogical maxims eoncerniug the formation of 
habit. 

(e) Practice. The practice curve. 

(/) Fatigue. Causes; (effects; methods of measurement. 

Refeuencbs." Kowc, Unhit Formation and tha Scirnre of Teaching. 
James, Prlnrrijleai of P.'<yvhology^ Chap. IV. James, Text Booh of 
Psychology y Chap. IX. Thorndike, Principles of Class Teaching, Chaps. 
VII and VI 1 1. Thorndike, Elements of Psychology, Chap. XIII. 
Druniniorid, The Childs Chap. XI. McDougall, Physiological Psychology, 
Chap. II. Bair, The PraMt'ce Curve., Ps;’chological Review Monograph 
Supplement, l^o. 10 (1902), pp. 1 — 70. Kirkpatrick, FnndamentaU of 
Child Study, Chap. XVIT. Thorndike, Mental Fatigue, Psy. Review, 
Vol. Vn, No, (). Findlay, Prinrlples of Class Teaching, Chap. XIV. 
Angell and Coover, Ceneral Practice Effect of Special Exercise. Heck, 
Mental Discipline, Chapter on Experiments. Bawden, Study of Lapses, 
Psychological Review Monograph Supplement, Vol. iii, No. 4, pp. 
1 — 122. Bolton, Relation of Motor Power to Intelligence, American 
Journal of Psy chology, Vol. xiv, pp. 622 — 631. Bryan and Harter, 
Studies on the Telcgraphie Language, Psychol. Review, Vol. vi (1899), 

pp. SiT) 375. Cornnian, Spelling in the Elementary School. jSfdd, 

Genetic Psychology, pp. 161 — 235 and 236 — 264. Swift, Mind in the 
Mahing, C^hap. VI. Woodworth, Accuracy of Voluntary Movement, 
Psychol. Rev. Monograph Supplement, Vol. iii. No. 13, 1899, pp. 1 — 114. 
BagJey, The Psychology of School Practice, Psychol. Bulletin, March, 
1909. Thorndike, Effect of Practice in a rase of a Purely Intellectual 
Functian. American Jour, of Psychology, July, 1908. Muinford, Dawn 
of Character, (vhaps. V, VI, and Appendix. Myer.s, Experimental 
Psychology, Chaps. ITT and VI. Wimins, The Relative Effexts of 
Fatigue and Practice, produced hy different kinds of Mental Work, 
British Jcnir. of Psychology, 1907. 

3. Association. 

(a) Tlie HerbariiiMi idea of Association. 

(h) The physical basis of Association. 

(r) Association E:y:perimeTits. « 

(1) Uncontrolled Association. 

(2) Controlled Association — part-wholes, genus- 

species, and opposites. 
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{d) Rapidity of Association. 

(e) Tlie4Law of Association. 

(f) Valuutary association. 

RBFEEBNCEsW-Jaincs, Text of Pi>ycholo(f t/, Chap. XVI. James, 

Principles of Psychology ^ Chap. XJV. Calkins, Association, P.sy<.hol. 
Review Monograph Supplement 2, Keh. 1896. McTJoiigall, Physiological 
psychology, Chap. VI I. Stortt, (ironndwork of Psychology, (^^hap. VIT. 
^Thorndike, Elements of^ Psychology, Chap. XVI. Whipple, Manval of 
Mental and Physical Tests, C^hap. IX. Tiichener, Primer of 
Psychology, Chap. VII. Thorndike, Notes on (-hild Study, Chap. XII. 

4. Memory, 

(a) Memory, Association alrid Jlabit. 

(b) Good and bad memories. 

(c) Logical and llote •memories. 

(rf) Can memory be trained.^ 

(e) Memory tests. 

Refesences. — tiaines, 'Text Book of Psychology, Chap. XVI II. 
Tifames, Principles of Psychology, Chap. XVI. Thorndike, Notes on 
* Child Study, Chap. 11. Henderson, Study of Memory for Connected 
Trains of Thought, Psychol. Review Supplement, No. 28, Dec., 1903. 
Winch, The Transfer of Improrement in Memory in School Children, 
}3ritish Jonr. of Psychology. Jan., 1908, pp. 28'l-'-293. Pillslmry, TItc 
Effects of Training on Memory, Kifticatiunal Review, June, 1908. 
Whipple, Manual of Mental and Physical Tests, Chap. IX. Thorndike, 
Elements of Psychvlogy, Chap. XVI. McDougall, Physiological 
Psychology, (,9iap8. VII and VI 11. Thorndike, Memory for Paired 
Associates, Psychol. Review, Yol. xv, pp. 122—128. Welton, Educa- 
tional Psychology, pp. 368-- 374. Morgan, Psychology for Teachers, 
bhap. III. 

5. Thinhing and Ileasoiung, 

{a) Types of tbiiiking. 

(fo) Steps in thinking. 

(r) Concrete and abstract thinking. 

{d) Induction and Deduction. 

(c) Language and thinking: devcloianent of meaning 
in words. 

*(/) Training children to think and*study. 

Refekences. — Dewey, Houy we. Think, McMurry, flow to Study. 
Thorndike, Elements of Psychology^ Chap. X^/TT. Thorndike, Principles 
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of Tew hing, Chap. X. James, Text Book of PAf/eh-ology, Chap. XXIi 
James, Principhs of Payehology^ Chap. XXII. Miller, Tlyi Psychology 
of Thinking. Earhart, Teaching Children to Study. 

6. SufjyeHion and 

{<t) Meaiiiiif? of terms, 

(6) Suggestion and Hypnotism. 

(c*) Source of suggestion — prestige. € 

{d) Importance and uses of suggestion. 

(e) The crowd and inoh mind. Revivals, Fashion, 
'Custom, etc. 

(/) Limits of suggestion in Education. 

(g) Experiments in suggestion. 

Refeuences. — ^Keatiiige^* Education. James, Principles 

of Psychology^ Chap. XXJ/lJl. lioss. Social Psychology, Chaps. II — 
VIIT. Thorndike, Ele.inents of Psychology , Chap. XVI II. Kirkpatrick, 
Fundamentals of Child Study, Chap. VIII. Bagley, Educative Process, 
Chap. XVT. Morgan, Psychology far Teachers, Chap. VI. • StouJ, 
Groundu'Orh of Psychology, Chap. VIIl. King, Psychology of Child 
Development, Chap. X. Whipple, Manual of Menial and Physical 
Tests, Chap, X. Waldo, Imitation in Children, Child Study Monthly, 
^Vol. ii, pp. 75^ -87. Haskell, Ellen M., Imitation in Children, Peda- 
gogical Seminary, Vol. iii. 

* 

7, Interest and Attention. 

(а) Meaning and relation of terms. 

(б) Factors involved. 

(c) Classifi(‘ation of attention. 

(d) I’heory of Interests. 

(e) Development of Interests. 

(/) Typical Studies of Interests. 

References. — Thorndike, Elements of Psychology, Chap. XX. King, 
Psychology of Child Development, Chaps. XII, XIII and XIV. Thorn- 
dike, Principles of Teaching, Chap. V. Stout, Groundwork of 
Psychology, Chap. VI. Bagley, Educative Process, Chap. VI. James, 
Text BooJ^ of Psychology, Chap. XIII. Arnold, The Psychology of 
Interest, Psychological Review, Vol. xiii, pp. 221 — 238 and 291 — 315. 
Titchener, Primer of ^Psychology, C&ap. V. Barnes, A Study of 
Children's Interests, Studies in Education, Vol. i, p. 203. Barnes, 
Interest in History, Studies in Education, Vol. i, p. 83. Barnes, 
Children's Ideals, Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. vii, pp. 3 — 12 M. S. 
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Barnes, The Historic Sense amjomj Children^ Studies in Education, 
^ol. i, pp. 43 ff. Welton, Psychology of hjdnratMm, Chap. VII. 

• James, Talks Teachers on Psychology and Lifers Ideals, Thorndike, 
Principles Teaching^ Chap. V. Taylor, Some Practical Aspects of 
Interest, Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. v, p. 497. Wissler, Pupils* 
Interest as Influenced by the Teacher^ Child Study Monthly, Vol. iv, 
p. 159. 

§. Movements. 

{a) Kinds of niovonumts. 

(6) Physical basis of movement. 

{c) Automatic movements. 

Skilled movements.^ Acquisition of skill. 

{e) Co-ordinated iudioiis and movements. 

(/) Connection between movements and thought. 

{()) Growth of motor j^ower and relation to mental 
development. • • 

• (/t) Handwork; gymnastics; and free ])lay. 

• Keferbnces. — Thorndike, Elements of Psychology ^ Chap. XIV. 

• Thorndike, Princi/des of Class Teaching, Chap. XIII. Kirkpatrick, 
Fundamentals of Child Study, Chap. V. McDougall, Physiologiral 
Psychology, Chap. Vfll. James, Text Book of Psychology, Chap. 
XXIII. Hall, Adolescence, Chap. TIJ. Heck, Mental DiscApline, 
Chapter on Experiments. James, Principles of Psychology, Chap. XXllf. 
Titchener, Primer of Psychology, Chap. IX. Tlioriidikx^, Principles of 
Teaching^ Chaps. XII I and XIV. Whipple, Manual of Mental and 
Physical Tests, Chap. V. 

9. Methods of Leatnintj. 

(a) Trial and Success. 

(b) Imitation. 

(c) Ideas. 

References. — Thorndike, .Votes on Child Study, Chap. 0. Thorn- 
dike, Human Nature Club, Chap. III. Thorndike, Popular Science 
Monthly, Vol. Iv, pp. 480 — 490. Welton, Psychology of Education, 
Chaps. IX and X. Stout, Manual of psychology, pp. 284 — 287? Cole, 
Concerning the Intelligence of Baccoons, Journal of Comparative 
Neurology and Psychology, Vol. xvii, pp. 211 — 261. Groos, K., Play of 
ApimaU. Yerkes, The Dancing Mouse. Yerkes anJ Huggins, 
Hahit-foTfnation in the Crawfish, Psychohfgical Review Monograph 
Supplement, Vol. iv, pp. 565 — 577. Whipple, Manual of Mental and 
Physical Tests, Chap. IX. ^ 
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IV. DeSCHIPTIVE PSYCIIOLOGI 

1. PercepU and Idea^. 

(a) Formation of Peroepts and Ideas. 

(b) Difference between a percept and an i/lea. 

The development of ^perception. 

(//) Perceptions of quality, sppce and time. 

(f ) Illusions of Perception. 

References. — Thorndike, Mhments of Psychology , pp 35 — 42. 
Titchener, Primer of Psyrhology, Chap. VI. James, 7'ext Book of 
Psychology^ Chaps. XX and XXI. James, Principles of Psychology^ 
Chaps. XTI, XV, XIX. 

• 

2 . Mental Iwagvry. 

(a) Visual, auditcrry, motorf tactile, gustatory and ' 
olfactory images. . . 

(b) Relative importance of the above. 

(c) Individual differences in Imagery. 

(d) The Growth of Imagination. 

References. — Thorndike, Elements of Psyrhology^ Chap. III. James, 
principles of Psychology^ Chap. XVITT, James, Text Book of 
Psychology, Cfsap, XIX. Galton, Inquiries into /Imnan Farvlty, 
pp. 57 — 79. Stout, Manual oi Psychology, pp, 409 — 436. Miirn^ord, 
Dawn of Chafacter, Chap. JV. Thorndike, Soles on Child Study, 
Chap. 10. 

3. The feelinffs — Emotions. 

(a) Nature of Emotions. 

(b) Theories of Emotions. 

(r) Developm(>nt*of Emotions. 

(iT) Classification of Emotions. 

(e) Influence of Emotion on action. 

(/) The Training of Emotions. 

RefiSrences. — James, Text Book of Psychology, Chap. XXTI. James, 
Principles of Psychology, Chap. XXV. McDoiigall, Physiological 
Psychology^ Chap. VI. Thorndike, Elements of Psychology, Chap. V. 
Thorndike,* Pn-/ir//jZc .9 of Teaching, Chap. XIT. Titchener, Primer of 
Psychology, Chap. VIM. Darwin, ^Expression of the Emotions. 
Thorndike, Notes on Child Study, Chap. 14. Ribot, Psychology of the 
Emotions. 
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V. Psychology of Childhood and Adolkscknck, 

1. Special Features of Ch ildhood. . 

(a) Physical. 

{h) Meiitiil. 

(c?) Individual Differences in children. 

References. — Thorntlike, AV>fe.« on Child Studtf^ ( hap. 20. Preyer, 
^ind of the, Child. %8hinn, Ttloijniphy of Unity. Moore, Mental 
Development of a Child. Tra^ty, The C^yrholnyy of Childhood. 
Drummond, The Child, Chap. IV. Baldwin. Tht- Story of the Mind, 
Chap. IV. Mumford, The Dawn of Chnrnrtcr, Cha.ps. .11. 111. IV. XI, 
XIT, XIV. 

2. Adolescemce. 

(а) Growth and other I^hysiologicivl changes. 

(б) Adoles(‘enee as a j)criod oi .storm and stress; of 
rapid alternations of feeling; of emotional insiahility. 

(c) Adolescent clianges in instincts and feelings. 

* (d) The development of social and religious instincts. 

' (c) The Education of the adolescent. 

References. — Slaughter, 7' he Adole.^rent. Hall, Adolesrenre. 
Thorndike, Notes on (.hild Study, Cliap. 19. Biirnhani : Study of 
Adfj/esrenre, Fed. Soni., Vol. i. p. J74. Daiiicde. I'htt New Life: 
A Study of Hcgc neration. Anioricau Journal of Psyonology, Vol. vi, 
No. 1. Lancaster, Vsyrhidoyy and !*ed(niOijy of Adolesrencc, Fed. 
Sein., Vol. V, p. 61. 

YI. The Stfdv ok Exceptional Children. 

1. Geniuses and Defectices. > 

(а) As the extremes of the opposite ends of a continuous 
scale. 

(б) Relative proportions in community. 

(c) The education of geniuses and defectives. 

References. — Lapage, Feeble foindednvsa In Children of School Aye. 
Thorndike, Kdurationnl Psychology, Chap. XI. Norsworthy, 'The 
Psychology of MentaUy Deficient Children. Board of ’Education, 
Atmxial Report for 1908 of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of 
Education, Chap. VI; For 1909, Chaps. VI and VII. Kuhlmann, 
Experimental Studies in Mental Deficiency^ .American Jour, of 
Psychology, Vol. xv, pp. 391-4. GalUm, Ucreditnry Oenkis. Gallon, 
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iTiquirit^s into Hutnan Faculty ^ D© Candolle, flistoire des Sciences 
des Savants depuis deux Siecles. Ellis, A Study of British Genius, 
Galton and Schuster, Noteworthy Families. Galton, English Men of 
Science^ 1874. Report of the Royal Commission ofi the Care and Control 
of the Feebleminded, 1908. Galton, Natural Inheritance, p. 259. 
Elderton, and Pearson, \A First ^tudy of the Influence of Parental 
AlcoiiolisTn on the Physique and Ability of the Offspring, Memoir X of 
the Eugenics Laboratory Memoirs. Warner, A Study of Children. 
Tredgold, A Clinical Lecture on Feehlemindee^ Children, Th© Medical 
Press, Aug. 25 and Sept. 1, 1909. Potts, 7'he Recognition and Training 
of Congenital Mental Defectives^ British Medical Journal, May 9, 1908. 

^ Thorndike, Notes on Child Study. Chap. 22. 

• 

2. Blind and Deaf. * * 

(a) Factors in the Education of the blind and the deaf. 

• t « 

REFERENCEi ^ — Annual flejport for J90S of the. Chief Medical Officer of 
the Board of Education, Cliap. VI. ; For 1909, Chap. V^I. Allen, ^ 
Education of Defectives, in Butler's Education in the Zl.S., 1900, Vol. ii, 
pp. 769 — 810. Articles in Encyclo-pvdia Britanniva. HalV Laura 

Bridgman. Fay, Inheritance of Deafness, Nature, 61 : 97. Helen 
Keller, The Story of My Life (Review in Ped. Sein., Vol. x). Love,* 
Deaf -mutism. Wylie, Psychology and Pedagogy of the Blind, 
Pedagogical SeK.inary, Vol. ix, pp. 126—160. 


VII. The Psychology of Special Subjects. 

1. Reading. 

References. — Huey, PsychoUpgy and Pedagogy of Reading. Dearborn, 
The psychology of Reading. Quaiitz, Problems in the Psychology of 
Reading, Psychol. Revlevr Monograph Supplement, No. 5, Dec., 1897. 
Whipple, Manual of Mental and Physical Tests,' Chap. VII. Cattell, 
The Inertia of the Eye aiid Brain, Drain, Vol. viii, 1886, p. 295. Dodge, 
The Psychology of Rending, Psychological Review, Vol. 8, 1901. Judd, 
Genetic Psychology for Teachers, pp. 236 — 264. 

• 

2. Spelling. 

Refeii£^:;es. — R ice, The Futility of the Spelling Grind, Forum, 
June, 1898, April and 1897. Coraman, Spelling in the Elementary 

School. Douse, Psychology of Misspellings, Mind, xxv, p. 85. 
Burnham, Hygiene and Physiology of Ped. Sem., Vol. xiii, 

p. 474. 
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3 j > Arithir^tic, 

* Beferknx'ES. ^-Stone’s Arithmetical Abilities. Smzzallo, The Teaching 
of PriTnary Arithmetic, Teachers' College Record, Vol. xii. No. 2. 
Phillips, Nvmd^r and 'its App/icatio7i Psychologically Considered ^ 
Ped.^ Sem., 1897-8, Vol. 5, pp. 221 281. Sijiith, The Teaching of 

Arithmetic^ Chap. XVI, Teachers’ College Record, Vol. x, No. 1. • 

4 ^ Handivriting . 

Rkfkkexces. — Thorndike, Handwriting, Teaohei*B' College Record, 
Vol. xi. No. 2, Judd, Genetic Psychology for Teachers, pp. 161 — 235. 
Downey, Control Processes in Modified Hnudwriting, Psy<‘ht)l. Review 
Monograph Supplement, Vol. ix, pp. I — 147. MoAIHsUt, Ilesearches 
on Movements used in Writing, Studies from the Vale Psychological 
Laboratory, Series I, Vol. viii, pp. 21 — 63. 
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APPENDIX 11. 

* • 

References dealing with. Special Aspects of 
Educational Psychology. 

Abbott, K. E. On the Analysis of the factor of Recall in 
the Learning Process. Psycbological Review 
Monograph Suirplementt” • Whole number 44, Nov., 
1909. ‘ * 

Andrews, B. R. Habit. “American Jounaal of Psy- 
chology, vol. X'iv, pp. 121-J-149. • 

Angell and Coover.* jGreneral PractieV Effect of Spedah 
Exercise. “ American Journal of Psychology,” 1907 

(Jiiiy)- » * 

Bair, J. H. The Practice C^trve, ^‘Psychological Revifew 
Monograph Supplement,'' No. .19, Nov., 1902. 

Barnes, Karl. A study of Children^ Interests. “Studies 
in Edttcatioii," vol. i, p, 20rl. 

Barnes, Earl. Interest in Histoi^y. “Studies in Ed^ica- 
tion,” p. 83. 

Barnes, Earl. Children's Ideals. “ Pedagogical Semim- 
ary,” vol. vii, pp. 3-12. 

Barnes, M. S. The Historic Sense among Children. 

“ vStudios in Education,” vol. i, pp. 43 ff. ♦ 

Bawdoii, 11. Ttw Study of Lapses. “ Psychological 
Review Monograph Supplement,” vol. iii, No. 4, pp. 
1 - 122 . 

Boas, F. (TTowth of American ('hildren. “ Report, 
United States Commissoner of Education,” 1896-7, ii. 
Bolton, F. E. N elation of Motor Power to Intelligence. 
“American Journal of Psychology,” vol. xiv, pp. 
622-651. 

Breese, B. B. Oxi Inhih/tiom “ Psychological Reuiew 
Monograph Supplement,” No. 11. 

Brow'll, W. An obj^eefive study of M atlieinatical Intelli- 
gence. “ Biometrika,” 19.10, vii; p, 352. 
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Bryan and Ilarter. Studies in the Telegraphic Language. 
“ Psyciiological Review,” vol. vi, 1899, p. 346. 

Burt, C.» xperiiiieMtal "Pests of General I ntellujence. 
“ British Journal of Psychology," vol. 3, pp. 94 — 177 
(1909). ^ ! 

Coriiman, O. P. Spelling in the Klenientary School. 
1902. 

TDe Candolle, A. Histoirc des seienees et drs savants 
depuis deux sieeles. 1873 and 1885. 

Dexter, E. G. Conduct and the Weather. Psycdiolo-^ 
gical Review Supplement,” No. 10, May, 1899. 

Downey, J. E. Control Processes in Modified Hand-- 
writing. “ Psychological Review Alonograpli Sup- 
plement,” vol. ix, pp. 1 — 147. 

Gallon, F. In guiries into Human Faculty. I. Mental 
Imagery, pp. 57 — 79. II. Number-forms, pp. 79 — 
Iffo. III. History of Twins, pp. 155 — 173. 

Gallon, F. Hereditary Stature. “ United States Com- 
• missioner of l]ducalion Report,” 1895-0, pp. 1175-98. 

Hall, G. S. of Child Life, especially chapters i, 

iy, V, vi and vii. 

Henderson, E. W. .^^1 Study Memory for connected 
Trains of Thought. “ Psychological Review Mono- 
graph Supplenieni,” No. 23, Dec., 1903. 

Hney, E. B. Psychology and Pedagogy of Itcading. 

Miller, I. J]. Psychology of Thinhing. 

iMoore, Kathleen C. Mental Development of a Child. 
“ Psychological Review Monograph Supplement,” 3 
Oct.l 1896, p. 150. 

Norsworthy, N. The Psychology of Mentally Deficient 
Children, 1906. 

Pearson, K. I. On the Laws of Inheritance in Man. 
II. On the Inheritance of the MMcntal and Moral 
Character in Man and its corn pari son vuth the 
Inheritance of the Physical Character. Biome- 
1 trika,” vol. iii, 1904, pp. 113 1!]0. 

Peterson, il. A. On the Influence of Complexify and 
Dissimilarity on Memory. “ Psychological Review 
Monograph Supplement,” No. 49, Nov., 1909. 
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Pillsbury, W. li. TIte Effects of Training on •Memoryt 
“ Educational Review/' June, 1908. ^ 

Quantz, J. O. Problems in the Psychology of Jleading. 
“ Psychological Review Supplement/’ Jfo. 5, Dec., 
^ 897 . 

Starch, D, A Demonstration of the Trial and Error 
Method of Learning, “ Psydiologicjal lliilletin/’ 7 
Jan., 1910, ' * 

Thorndike, E. L. Memory for Paired Associates. “Psy- 
chologi(?a] Review,” vol. 15, 1908, pp. 122. 

Thorndike, E. L. Animal Intelligence. “Psychological 
Review' Monograph Supplement,” No. 8, Jan., 1898. 

Thorndike, E, L. Mental Fatigue. “ Psychological 
Review,” vol. viiv No. 6. 

Thorndike, \E. L. he Mental Life of ]fonheys. “Psy- 
chological Review Monograph Supplement,” No. 15, 
May, 1901. 

Tliorndike, li. L. Handier iting. “Teachers' College 

Record,” March, 1910. 

Wimms, J. 11, The Relative Effects of Fatigue and 
Practice produced by different kinds of Mental Work. 
“ British Journal of ^i^sychology,” 1907, i, p. 153. , 

Wlvipple, C. M, The Effect of Practice upon the range 
of Visual Attention and of Visual Apprehension. 

“ Journal of Educational Psychology,” i, 1910, pp. 
249-262. 

Winch, W. U. Some mea.sureinents of Mental Fatigue^ 
in Adolescent Pupils in Evening Schools. “ Journal 
of Edueatiunai PvSychology,” i, 1910, pp. 13-23 and 
83-100. 

Winch, W. II. The Transfer of Lmprovement in Memory 
in School Children. “ British Journal of Psycho- 
logy,” Jan., 1908, pp. 284 -293. 

Woodworth, R. S. The Accuracy of Voluntary Move’- 
ments. “Psychological Review^ Monograph. Supple- 
ment,” No. 13, July, 1899. 

Yoakum, C. S. An Experimental Study of Fatigue. 

“ Psychological Review Monograph Supplement/' 
No. 46, Aug. 190l). 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR STUDENTS 
WORKING IN THE FIELDEN SCHOOLS. 

* i • 

Students attend for two purposes : — 

(a) All* students in University Couises on Kducationul 
Psycliology, School "llygieno, and Principles of Teaidiin^ 
visit the schools as directed by the lecturers to Jiiake 
observations. 

The medbod of study for such work is indicated by 
the lecturers from time to tiivAi. Students should bear iu 
mind at all times tliat attendance of visitors in nunilM>rs 

• is a disturbance of attention, lunri^er miudi both the 
scholars and the stalf t>ecotiie accms^toineit to it. It is 

• needful, therefore, that any instructions niven sliould be 
sfeadiljr followed. A plan of tlie (dassrooins will be found 
oft each floor, and any viHjuiries may be made in the scdiool 
“office. ' 

(A) Most students are offered an opportunity of class- 
teachiiif^, lakinj^ up some branch of the cjRrriculum tu 
on£ class, and sharing in the work during a complete term. 
When engaged in sueli duty, a vstudent described as a 
studcnt-teacluu . As a rule he has l)e(*omc ac ijuainted, while 
^ attending for purposes of observation , both with the scholars 
and staff', and with the curriculum : and tlie acquaintance 
jlJliould he extended both by reading and by attendance at 
other tlian the prescribed liours when#opportunity offers. 
77 ac ac/tonl /\s open at all times duriiifj school hours to till 
students in the Department tcifhmit inula ng spee/ial 
application. It is a rule of the institution that visitors 
enter and leave class rooinri during school hours ivithovt 
eicpecting any attention frotn the teacher in charge.** TXxc: 

* The same rule is followed with retcreiice to all visitors who come 
to the School. They gain a far better impression of the Tf!stitution, 
bo^h of its defects and advantages, if they go through the building 
without attendanoe. The teachers are always glad as opportunity arises 
to .explain what is going on but visitors shoiihi not expect to be uecojii' 
panied by a guide. 


M 
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.Scheme Books, the Time Table and Plan of School Pursuits 
to he found in each room sliould together explain to an ^ 
onlooker the nature (jf the proceedings. 

» ^ 

(i.) Student-teachers are assigii(?d in the Fielden School 
by ^their Tutor, and they report to the Superintendent 
at the Schools as soon as term begins. They undertake 
the work under the direction of a Demonstrator who niay, 
or mav not be, a member of the scliool staff. At tlfe 
conclusion of the work, the Demonstrator's report, counter- 
signed by the Superintendent, is sent to the University 
office, and is reckoned for the .purposes of Certificate or 
Diplopia along with other o.^am-ination results. 

(ii.) During the first tew days of attendance the vstu dent 
does not take charge \)i a class, but (|ualifies himself (a) by * 
wiiiu\ssiiig the proceedings as conducted by the teachcr-in- ^ 
charge (the first duty assigned to him is to write up the- 
diary of these proceedings in the Sclicme Book, right-lmiid 
pages); (h) by studying tbefVuirse planned tor the Session, 
beginning with the account posted in tlie classrooni 
or printed elsewliere, and tracing the sequel in the 
entry made by the teacher-in-charge on the left-hand 
pages of the Scheme Book j (r) by reading the relevant 
literature (pedagogic and other) which has guided those 
who direct the proceedings* in which he is to share, and by 
getting used to the apjiaratus; (d) by becoming acquainted 
witli the scholars : a. list of their names, in tlui order of 
their seats, should be found in each room, and this the 
student-teaelier should copy, on his first day, into liis own 
book. From liis work in Educational Psychology, be will 
already have studied how to notice idiosyncrasies. 

Important data gained in these four ways should be 
entered in the Lesson Note-Book, but superfluous copying 
is to be deprecated. This book, however, should always 

* I avoid of set purpose speaking always of “teaching” — for the 
besetting vice is iiotoriou.s! (See Syllabus of Principles alx)ve, Sect. VII., 

9 and 11.) The vice \s, that “the teacher” plays the chief role — 
expounding, correcting and explaining — his mind filled with the subject 
matter, not concentrated the difficulties of the scholars. 
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Jbe broiig'iit into the classroom, available for inspection by 

• any officer i)f the institution who is concerned in the work. 

(iii.) Jh duo course he is invited by the teacher-in- 
charge to take an active share in the proceedings : at first 
by sharing in oversight (or correct iciii of written >j’ork) 
when the scholars are working separately : then by taking 
sole charge when tlie class is taken collectively. 

♦ (iv.) His Lesson Note-Book should contain a rec^ord 

in diary form of the progress made since he joined the 
class : he should endeavour to trace the jisychological , 
processes which distinguish the pursuit (see Syllabus on 
Method, Sec*. YI, Chaps/ 1 ••10) and center coniniants or 
questions wliiclj demonstrators can discuss wiih him. 

► Before undertaking separate rcspons.dbility in cliargt? of a 
lesson hour, he should luake a skejxd/in hi^ L<\sson Note- 

• Book of the course which he antic ipates the proceedings 
w*ill follow, and (whenever possible) discuss this before- 
hand with the Demon.strator.* 

• Riividon. From the first, his notes (and his entries 
in tlie Scheiue Book) should not he confined to subjeet- 
inatter, but should indic'ate the method li*) intends \() 
ad^[)t, including ]3oints where rej)ctition and revision are 
required. Also where individual scdicdafs are seriously 
behindhand and need s(?])arate tnnxtinent, such facts 
should be bri<ffiy noted. ‘ Any striking physical hindrances 
to attention (c./y., bad posture, defective eyesight or hoar- 
yig -also ventilation and temperature) should not escape 
notice. * 

(v.) If the work proceeds with success, opportunity is 
given for a student teacher to take the class during at least 
one complete Section, and every encouragement is given to 
him to control the work of the class witu as much inde- 
pendence as possible. It should be realized, liowever, 
that he may go seriously wuorig unless at times the l(‘aclier- 
in-charge or the Demonstrator lesiime control fc# a few 

Sometimes a student is well advised to muke a preliminary sketch 
on separate paper of the details of a new Section before he undertakes 
it, and to submit this for revision : but thns is not obli;^atory in all 
cases. 
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minutes or for a longer time: the exchange ft effected 
with a minimum of disturbance, and the scho^rs, who are 
accustomed to the control of many teachers,, cVj not, on 
tJjat accoiuit, treat the student-teacher with Icvss respect, 
lie ponies to tJien^ as all, their instructors do, not to 
force attention to distasteful exercises, hut to help all in 
reacliing a?i end wliicli is appreciated hy all. 

(vi.) Attention will he needed to matters of routine? 
Home exercises, care of desks and other apparatus, mode 
of dismissing a class, duties of monitors, care of (dass 
libraiy and tlic like : -diie stndant’s Note book should in- 
clude #refereuce to such maHers. llules of (*lass manage- 
ment (see SyJIahus, Corporate Life of School, Sect. VIT, 9) 
nwd special attontitjM. If the (*lass is being taught col- 
leetiveiy, all 'must attend, and the teacher should not 
proceed unless lu‘ has gained attention. If questions are 
asked (^either hy himself or a seliolur) thos<.* w'ho wisli to 
answer raise their hands and only tlie one avJio ‘ catclfes 
tlie speaker’s eye ’ sliould lejily. lOagei ness to share in' 
the <liscussioii need only be repressed when it disturbs the 
pTogress. f 

All diroeiions, as to use of material, should bo anUci- 
patetl, ami giv(^ii to the whole class : an eye should be kept 
oil the watcli so that hurry at tlie (dose is avoided : before 
dispersing, all should know the point which lias been 
rea( hed, so as to be ready to resume the procecidiiigs on the 
next occasion (thus the ‘Ainr for the next lesson is rea<^y 
whc-n called for).i The class is frequently loft in sole 
charge of a student-teacher: if under such circumstances 
eiilier individual sidiolars or the class as a whole get out- 
of-hand, lie should consult the teacher-in-charge after the 
Jiour, and, when jiossiblo, himstdf undertake what is 
necessary by way of restoration of order (Syllabus, Sect. 
TIL 

At <be close of tlie lesson hour, materials have often 
to be put away: monitors to open windows, to clean the 
hlackhoard, etc. : t^e room should he left ready for the 
next hour, and if a student is liable to neglect such points, 
he sliould note them in his Leswson Note-Book beforehand. 
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Jlabits of this kind ure of the first importance both for the 
scholars, and for the studenl -teacher learning to direct 
their actijr^^ies. In these, as in all matters, the student- 
teacher assumes t^e functions of a regular teacher, with 
the same sense of responsibility that he has witnessed in 
all good schools. Lack of attention to details in this 
School will engender in habits of carelessness which 
will militate against his efEciency in Later days. 

(vii.) Hence his interest should be extended to the 
school as a whole. He is welcome to attend at the (Ipening 
Exercises in the inoniing; txj share in diretding tlie school 
games, where volunteers -are ♦always in req\iest : to join 
the scholars in visits and excursions : to helj) the staff in 
weh'oming parents (Sect. VTT. IT). .The small size of the 
classes makes it possible? in a brief jituiod^ for a student- 
teacher to make real acquaintance with individual 
scholars — such acquaintance is a necessary basis for 
successful teaching. And this genera] interest in the 
•school reacts immediately on the success of his Course of 
Teaching; for the scholars readily respond to his Ji^ad if 
thoy find him identified with the general life^of the pla»e; 
and he himself understands his task far better as ho 
recognizes its bearings upon^tbe entire plan of activities 
which engage the school as a society. 


J. J. F. 
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ANATOMICAL SERIES. 

jSo. J. 8TUJ.)1KS in Ai\ATOM\* from Ibi' AiiaioiTiiL-al Dopartrnent 
of the University of MuTU'hestor. Vol. iii. Erlitod by Ar.MiKn H. 
Younc, iM.Ji. (Ediii.), F.R.C.S., Professor of Anatomy. Demy 8vo, 
pp. ix, 281), 23 plate!^. lOs. not. (Publication No. 10, 1906.) 

“ThLs forms the I bird volume of the Studies in Amitoiny issued by 
the Council, and eoutaiiis c*.ontributions of eonsiderable interest. Tlie 
volume i.s well printed aTid bciind. It .speaks well for tiie activity of 
investigation at .Manchester.” - /.y/nc/. 

“The volume i.s well got up* and i.s evidence of tlie contimiation of tlie 

cxcoilent work which has been carfted on for .so long a peri^nl. under 
Profe.s.sor A. H. ^'onng’.s .supervision, and ha.s bctm encouraged and 
stimulated by lii.s own work .” — /frifish Ma/lraf Jonriuit. 

. BIOLOGICAL . SEklES. 

No. 1. TH E HOUSE FLY. r/c;///e.s7irn (Linn.'en.s). A Study of its 

* Strm.’ture. ])evfk)pini*nt , llionornics and Jv ononiy. IJy C. Gohdon' 

^ HltwiTT, J).8c,, Dominion Entomologist, Ottawa, (/aiiada, and late 

Eeeturer in Economic^ Zoology in the University of Maiiche.sier. 
Demy 8 VO, pf». .xiv. 200, 10 plate.s. 2<).s. net. 

( Publii'ation No. 52, 3 910.) 

“The book is concisely written and beautifully illustrated by coloured 
pljfte.s.” Lanrrt ^ « 

“In the fir.st tlut author deaks witli tlic anaiomy of the tly, in the 
Sk'cond with t.lio habit.;, development, an 1 aiuitomy of the larva, and in 
the. third with tlu' hiononiics, allies, ami para,-i((‘.s .of the in.secl, and it.s 

relations witli Imrnan di.scase 'The book affords an e..\i-ellent 

illustration of the amount of original and ii.‘<eful work that may be done 
on the commonc.'^t and he.'it known of animal.s.” Xfftirrf', 

“Of the book it.self, it may be .said that, it is a model of it.^ kind." 

-.1 thf'uti uiti. 

CELTIC SERIES. 

No. 1. AN INTRODUCTION TO EARL¥ WELSH. Ry the late 
Prof. J. Stiiacii/VN, IjL.D. l^emy 8vo, pp. xvi. 29 L 7s. (Wl. not. 

(Publication No. K), 1908.) 

“ The Grammar as a whole i.s of course a very great advance on the 
pioneer work of Zens.s; lir. Strachan had fuller and more accurate text.s 
to work with, and po.s.se.ssed a knowledge probably nn.surpa.sscd of the 
results of recent progre-^ in Celtic philology, which he him.self did so 

much to promote ” Professor Morris Jone.s in tlie MnnrJir.affr (fufinhon. 

“The work is an exccllont introductioTi to the study of early \Vel.«;}i. 
We can .strongly recommend it to Wel.^h .students; it is undoubtedly a 
work which no student of Celtic literature can afford to b<i^witl:OiU.” 

-North (hiardian. ^ 

* “The work is do.stined, of •cour.se, to become the text-book in early 
Welsh wherever tuugh^..”-- - IFc^/cr/t Moil. * 


34, Cross StriM‘^. 3If*HR‘hos(or 
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\o. U. THK LANGUAGE OF THE ANNALS OF ULSTER. Hy 
Tumas O'iMAiLLE, M.A., Professor of Irish m University Collcgo, 
Gil] way. Derny Svo. jjp. xiv. 228. 7s. ful. net. 

^ ' • (Publication No. 53, 1910.) 

The objects of this dissertation are firstly to investigate the date at 
wliich certain old -Irish phonological developments took place, and 
secondly to give an accoint of old-lrish declenAon as evidenced by the» 
larjgiiage of the Annals of Ulster. An Appendix on the analysis of 
Irish personal names is appended. 

“As a valuable book, the work of an excellent scholar, as treating of 
a most interesting perioi of the Irish language, as containing apart from 
its very great academic use a surj)ri«ng, amount of matter that must 
fascinate all who have any feeling foj* the blend of old and new 
in Modern Irish, this elaborate tfeatise must be welcomed with joy. 
.... liOarned the l)Ook is, jMitiently methodical, full of the invaluable 
statement of “document,’* widely enlightening for the scholars, and they 
already know that, and n^ed no pushing towards the book, for which 
they and their spe 4 *ial w<ffk.s have been impatiently waiting.” 

• • — it Journal. 

“ Tbe book is a painstaking and accurate piece of work, and does 
honour to its author and the University which has printed it.” * 

- Thv A thf /urmn^ 

“ It i.s a work of fine scholarship, which will prove of great service to 
the student of early and middle Irish, and it is a valuable testimony ■ 
of tbe interest which is being taken in our day in Irish hdters.” 

- Srotsman. 

“ilbvioiisly we liavc here an invaluable guide to tlie early history* of 
the language, The book i.s carefully indexed, /ind will be found 
invaluable as a work of reference,” Irish Times. ^ 

“It is one of the most important^ contributions to old Irish studie.s 
issued in recent yejir.s Tha author had the enormous advantage of 
knowing modern Irish from childhood, and his investigations of the 
language of the annals arc evidence of the advantage.” 

-‘-Irish Independent. 

“The book is notable as extending the lines of investigation, chiefly 
directed upon Old Irish, with which wo have grown familiar in the last 
tenor twelve years.”— J/fozr/ir.s^c/ Guardian. • 

CLASSICAL SERIES. 

No. I. A STUDY OF THE BACCHAE OF EURIPIDES. By G. 
Xonwoon, M.A , Assistant Lectvirer in Classics. Demy 8vo, pp. xx, 
IStS. r>s. net. (Publication No. 31, 1908.) 

“ The interest of Mr. Nor’vood’s book, which ... is a very welcome 
additiorwto the bibliography of Euripid.;s, and a scholarly and interesting 
piece of work, displaying erudition and insight beyond the ordinary, 
lies in the way in which, by applying Dr. Vorrall’s methods . . . .he 
first sbow.s up difliculties and incon.sisteiicies, some of which have hardly 
been noticed before . . . and then produces his own startling theory, 

^ which he claims is the great solvent of ikil the perplexities.** , 

• — Saturday Tteview. 


34, Street, Manchester 
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“Unless very strong e,vi leiu e ean be produced against Mr. Norwood’s 
view, it must be accepted as the true solution of the problem. . . . Mr. 
Norwood is generally clear, and abounds in illuminating thoiightsii He 
has added a full bibliography (running to twenty-three pages) of writings 
on Euripides, and for this every scholar will offer his sincere thanks. 
. . . He has done a very good piece of work.” — Athpnfvuin. 

^“This volume forms the first of a Classical Series projected by the 
Manchester University, who are to be congratulated on having begun 
with a book so original and full of interest. . . . It is admirably argued, 
and is instinct with a sympathetic imagination. It is, at the vtM*y least, 
an extremely able attempt to solve a very complex problem. ’ 

* '' ManchcMur (huirdian. 

“Mr, Norwood's book has even’ in t.h» eyes of a sceptic the considerable 
merit of stating the liypot-he.sis in a very thoroughgoing and able 
manner, and at least giving it its full chance of being beh'eved.” 

I —Professor GillvjJt Murray in the Xatvm- 

“ L’interpretation de M. No^^wood cst certai^iement^ tres ingchiieuse; 

• elle est meme tres ^eduisante.” — Tievve. Crjiiquf^. 

ECONOMIC SERIES. 

No. I. THE LANC.\SHUIE COTTON INDTSTRA'. By -S. J. 

* Chapman, M.A., M. Com., Stanley dovons Professor of Political 
Economy and Dean of tln^ Kaculty of (.\nnmcrce. Derny Svo, pp. 
vii. 30lh 7s^. 6d. not. ( ihiblication No. 4, 1904.) 

“Shich a book a.s this ought to be, and will be, rcad^far beyond *4ie 
bounds of the trade.” • Ouartlian. 

‘Vrhere have been books dealing with various phases of the subject, 
but no otlier has so ably treated it Trom the etonoTuic as well as from 
the historical point of view.” (Unnier. 

“The story of the evolution of the industry from small and insignificant 
beginning.s up to its present imjiosing proportions and high.ly developed 
and specialised form.s, is told in .a way to rivet tlm attention of the 

reader the book is a valuable and instnntive treatise on a 

fascinating yet iniportaiit subject .”— Fwtonj T\m^s, 

(Gaktside Report, No. L) 

No. 11. COTTON SPINNING AND MANUFACTURING IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. By T. W. Uitlev, B.A., 
Gartside Scholar. Demy 8vo, pp. xii. 70. Is. net. 

(Public ition No. S, 1905.) 

“ The writer gives ample detail.s concerning wages and other features 
connected with typical mills . . . and the information thus gathered is 
of interest and value to the factory operative as well as the stride rft and 
economist .” — Cotton t'ariory Timc,<, 

“Mr. Uttley describes hov; lie vi.sited the rnili.s in various States in a 
very systematic and detailed manner. Altogether the report jnakes an 
admirable and \veloome collection of information, and will be found on 
m&ny occasion.? worthy of reference.”-— Klermry. 


83. Soho Square, Londi>n, \V. 
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(Gartside Eeport, No. 2.) ^ • 

No. III. SOME MODERN COADiiJOJSTS AND RECENT 
DEVELOPMExNTS IN IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION IN 
^lERICA, being % Report ty the Gartside Electors, on the results 
or a Tour in the U.S.A. By Frank Popplewell, B.Sc., Gartside 
Scholar. Dorny Svo, pp. xii. 12*3. Is. net 

(Publication No 21, 1906.) 

“ Mr. Popplewell gives a clear exposition of the results of specialisif- 
tion in prod action, of the development of ore-handling machinery^ and 
of the general use of the charging machine, features that characterise 
American practice. He shows, too, that the coIos.sal blast-furnace with 
huge yield due to high-blast pressure, regardless of consumption of steam 
and boiler coal, is giving place to* a <3last furnace of more modest 
dimensions. .... ^ • 

“ The*impression derived from reading Mr. Poppleweirs report is that 
many of the most striking developments, admirable as they are, were 
designed to moot special© wants, and are not necessarily applicable in i 
Groat Britain.” — Nature^ * ^ 

© * 

(GARTstJiE Report, No. 3.) • « 

No. TV. liNGINEERINO AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS m * 
THE UNITED STATES. By Frank Fostisr, M.Sc., CartBae 
Scholar. Demy Svo, pp. ix. 106. Is. net. • • 

(Publication No 22, 1906.) 

“ The report under review is of very great interest to those connected* 
with the manufacturing branch of engineering in this country, many of 
whom will have to relinquish their preconceived notions regarding 
American metho^.s, if Mr. Fo-ster’s conclusions are to be accepted.” • 

• — Elactriral Heview. 

No. V. THE RATING OF LAND VALUES. By J.D. Chorlton, M.ftc. 
Demy Svo, pp, viii. 177, 3a, 6d. net. (Publication No. 23, 1907.) 

“The first half of this book deserves to become a cla.s.sic 

is one of the best books on a practical economic que.stion that has 
appeared for many yea is. It i.s not only scientifically valuable, but so 
well written as to be interesting to a novice on the subject.” — The NatioUi 
“ A very busine.sslike and .serviceable collection of essays and notes on 
this intricate question.” — Manchester Guardian. # 

“ Mr. Chorlton deal.s clearly and concisely with the whole subject of 
rating and land values.** The Standard. 

“ The impartiality and candour of Mr. Chorlton’s method are beyond 
dispute, and his book will repay careful study by all who are interested 
in*the question, from whatever motive.” — Westminster Gazette. 

Gartside Report, No. 4.) 

No. VI. DYEING IN OEHMANV AND AMERICA. By Sydney 
Urn Hkjgins, M.Sc., Gaitside Scholar. Demy Svo, pp. xiii. 112. 
Is. net. (Publication No. 24, 1907.) 

“The book will . . nfhke a valuable addition to the technical litera. 
tore of this country.*’ — Tribune. 

“The ifbrk is one which .... should receive the attention of those 
who desire a general view of the Gei:maTi and American dyeing 
dustries.*' — Textile Manni^inturer. 


34« Cress Street, Manehester 
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No, VII. THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN ENGLAND. By 
Ernest Rih'son Dewsnup, M.A., Professor of Railway Efonomics in 
the University of Chicago. Demy Svo. pp. vii. 327. 5s. net. 

* (Publication No, 25, 1907.) 

“Professor Dewsnu;o.s book on the housing fj^voblem consists o£,three 
distinct part.s, each of which Ls a valuable contribution to economic 
science. In Part I, Profe.ssor Dewsniip tries to give a clear and definite 
account of the evil with which® authorities in England are called upon 
t^ cope. Avoiding all spesia! pleading and all evidence of tiic sensational 
kind which is apt to give a false idea of the extent and intensity of the 
evil of overcrowding, he does not on the other hand fall into the error 
of minimizing the evil. 

“In Part 11, Professor Dewsnup gives a most excellent and well- • 
digested summary of the legisjaticsii which has been passed by Parlia- 
ment .since 1851 to cxjpc wit.h tjie evils of overcrowded houj-es, and of 
overcrowded areas. '* •> 

“In Part III, the strictly informational and .statisLual work of the 
previous parts i.s utilized by the author to support his own conclusious 
as to the be.st methods of dealing with the problem of overcrowding. ’ 

“Whether or not the reader agrees with Professoi* Dewsnnp in the 
concJii.sions he dr;>»v.s^from his data, every stmlent of ccorminic.® must 
bo grateful to him for the accuracy and care wliich have gone into the 
cdilection and arrangement of his material.” -77/ <? Arnvriran Politiatl 
Science Stevieiv, vol. iii. No. 1, February, 1909. 

(GARTflOE RKfOUT, No. 5.) 

•No. VIII. AMERICAN BUSINESS ENTERPRISE. By Douglas 
Knoop, M.A., Gartside Scholar. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. 128. Is. 6d. net. 

(Publication No. 30, 1907.) 

“The book is calculated to give a clear and accurate descript *i)n, 
“essentially intencled^for the general reader,” and the author has quite 
rightly eliminated everything of a technical character, giving hi.s theme 
biSh Ihe simplicity and the interesi? that are required. . . . The work 
might veil have been doubled in length without any loss of interest. . . . 
Invaluable as a text-book,” — Thv. fUronotrur JovrnuK 

“ Should on no account be missed, for it i.s a very good attempt at a 
survey of the cnomous field of 'America.n business in the true and 
judicial spirit .” — Pall Mall Gazette. 

(Gartside Report, No. 6.) 

Wo. TX. THE ARGENTINE AS A MARKET. By N. L. Watson, 
M.A., Gartside Scholar. Demy 8vo, pp. vi\i. 04. Is. net. 

(Piibficalion No. 33, 1908.) 

“A valuable and thorough examination of the conditions and future 
of Argentine commerce .” — Morning Lender. ^ 

(Gartside Report, No. 7.) 

No. X. SOME ELECTRO CHEMICAL CENTRES. By J. N. Prino, 
M.Sc., Gartside Scholar. Demy 8vo, pp. xiv. 137. I.s. Od. net. 

(Publication No. 41, 1*908.) 

“Concise, business-like, and furnished with some valuable papers of 
statistics, the report will prove well worthy of the study of anyone 
specially interested in this subject.” — Scotsman, 

“ The reviewer says unhesitatingly that this 

Gartside Report i.s the best all-round book on industrial electro- 

chemistry that has so far come to his noti e.” — Electro-rhcmical and 
MetalluTgirol Indnstri/,, May, 1909. 


S3, Soho Square, London, W 
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(Gaktsidb Report, No. 8.) * 

No. XI. CHEMICAL INDUSTRY ON THE CONTINENT. By 
Harold Baron, B.Sc., Gartside Scholar. Demy 8vo, pp. xi. 71. 
Isn 6d. net. t f (Publication No. 44, 1909.) 

**Well informed, well systematised, and written with businesslike 
precision, it deserves the attention eff everyone interested in its 
subject,” — ScoU?nan. « ^ 

“For a good general account of the chemical industry on the Con- 
tinent we think this report, so far as it goes, to be an excellent one and 
is, moreover, unlike many works on the subject, interesting to read.” 

— Chemical Trades Journal., 
“ Clearly and intelligently handlcd.’r-7’//c Times. 

No. XIT. UNEMPLOYMENT., By Prof. S. J. Chapman, M.A., 
M.Cbm., and H. M. Hallsworth, M.A., B.Sc. Demy 8vo, pp. xvi 
164. 2s. net^ paper, 2s. 6d. net, cloth. (Publication No. 45, 1909.) 

“ On the whole, the aiiUuus offer a solid contribution, both as regards 
facts and reasoning, to tlje solution of a peculiarly difficult and pressing 
social problem.” — 6 otion Factory Times, 

”... reproduces in amplifieef form a valuable set of lirticles, giving the 
results of an investigation made in Lancashire, which lately appeared in 
the Manchester Guardian, By way of Introduction we have an examina- 
tion, not previously published, ot the Report of the Poor-law Coirimissian 
on Unemployment. There is a large accompaniment of Charts and^ 
Tables, and indeed the whole work bears the mark of thoroughness.” 

— Guardian, 

(Gartside Report, No. 9.) 

No.’^XIIT. TItE COTTON INDUSTRY IN SWITZERLAJfD, 
VORALBERG AND ITALY. A Technical ifnd Economic Study. 
By S. L. Bbsso, LL.B, Demy ^vo, pp. xv. 229. 3s. 6d. net, % 

(Publication No. 54, 1910.) 

”The large amount of information gathered has been carefully 
arranged. . . . The work is a worthy one, interesting to the general 
reader, and valuable to the captain of commerce, and inevitably suggests 
the desirability of having the remaining countries of the Continent 
similarly surveyed .... this volume, which is w’ell worth careful 
study by all who are interested in the social and economic conditional^ 
of textile worker.s abroad .” — The Colton Factory Times, 

“ This volume may Ki heartily commended to the attention of all 
persons interested in every phase of cotton mill economics, and we 
congratulate Mr. Besso on the admirable manner in which he has set 
forl^ the results of h^s painstaking investigations. In these days of 
international comparisons, a series of volumes dealing in this way with 
every industrial country would be of considerable value to students of 
industrial and commercial affairs .” — The Textile Mercury, 

” . . ^ . the facts and statistics the author marshals so clearly « . .. . 
a skilled inve.stigator. Fqr the rest, this volume docs infinite credit 
alike to the author and to his University.”- J/fjr/ii/ij; Leader, 

(Gartside Report, No. 10.) 

No. XIV, SOME ELECTRICAL IWER DATA. By Harold 
Hartley, M. Sc. ^ [InthePrcd^. 


84. Cross Street, Manchester 
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No. I. COOTlNUATlON SCHOOLS IN ENGLANJ)&SXSEWHERE. 
Their place in the ^Educational System of an Industrial and Com- 
mercial State. By MichaeTi E. Sadler, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
the History and Administration of Educatipn. Demy 8vo, pptxxvi. 
779. 8s. 6d. net. (Publication No. 29, 1907.) 


This work is largely ba.sed o«i an enquiry made by past and present 
^udents of the Educational Department of the University of 
Manchester. Chapters on Continuation Schools in the German 
Empire, Switzerland, Denmark, and France, have been contributed by 
other writers. 


“ gives a record of what the principal nations arc doing in the 

prolongation of .school work. Jt i? invaluable as a corpus 'of material 
from which to estimate the present position of the world — so far a.s its 
analogies touch Britain — in * fuHher^education,’ as the phrase, is.” 

— The Outlook. 

“The most comprehensive book on continuation .sohdbls that has yet 
been issued in this country ” — Scottish t 

“This book will for many ^ears remain the*^ standard authority upon 
its subject.” — Guardian. % * 

“ The whole question is di.scussed with an elaboration, an insistence on 
detail, and a wisdom that mark this vuliune as the most important 
c^ptribiilion to educational effort that has yet been made.” 

, - ■'Contemporary Jleview. 

“The .subject of the work is one that goes to the very heart of 
national education, and the treatise itself lays bare with a scientific but 
humane hand the evils that beset our educational system, the waste of 
life^and national energy which that system has beep unable in rony 
sufficient degree to check .” — The Spectator. 

It is a treasure of facts and judicious opinions in the domain of the 
history and administration of education .” — The Athenicvm, 


No. II. THE DEMONSTRATION SCHOOLS RECORD. No. I. 
Being Contributions to the Study of Education from the Department 
of Education in the University of Manchester. By J. J. Findlat, 
M.A., Ph.D. Sarah Fielden Professor of Education. Demy 8vo, 
pp. viii. 126. Is. 6d. net. (Publication No 32, 1908.) 

* “ Professor Findlay and hi.s skilled and experienced collaborators give 
an interesting account of the uses of the demonstration classes, the 
nature and scope of the work done in them, and the methods adopted 
(as well as the underlying principles) in some of the courses of instruc- 
tion.”-^!ri^ Athenceum. > 

*‘The book gives an in.structive account of the attempts made to 
correlate the subjects of school instruction, not only with each other, but 
also with the children’s pursuits out of school hours. . . . The problem 
Professor Findlay has set himself to work out in the Demonstration 
School is, How far is it po.s.sibIe by working, with the children through 
successive culture epochs of the human race to form within their mind.s 
not only a truer conception of human history, but also eijentually a 
deeper comprehension of the underlying purpose and oneness of all 
human activities ?” — Morning Post 
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MANCHESTER UNIVER*SITY PUBLICATIONS. 

EDUCATIONAL SERIES, r 

No. III. THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN OIrIs* SCHOOLS 
IN NORTH AND CENTRAL GERMAl^Y. A Report by Eva 
Dodge, M,A., Gilchrist Student. Demy 8vo, pp. x, U9. Is. 6d. net. 

^ ( Publication No. 34, 1908.) 

“WlS cordially recommend thij^ most workmanlike, and extremely 
valuable addition to pedagogic literature.” — Education. 

*'Miss Dodge has much of interest to say on the limitations and 
defects of history -teaching in girls’ schools, but the real contributidh 
of this book is its revelation of how the history lesson can be made a 
Jiving thing.” — Glaf^ijov) Hfrdld. 

Gives a clear and detailed account of two well -organised schemes of 
historical teaching in Germany .” — School World. 

No, IV. THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION IN THE 
UNtlVERSlTY OF MANCHESTER, 1890-1911. Demy 8vo, 
146 pp. Is. 6d. net, paper; 2s. 6d. net, cloth. 

^ (Publication No. 58, 1911.) t 

This book, published in <*Vmi memoration^ of the twenty-first anniversary 
of the education d3partnient, includes an article nearly 50 pages long by ,, 
Prof Sadler on University TffEining Colleges, their c?i*igin, growth and - 
influence, a history by Mr. W. T. Goode of the department of education 
in the University, a register of past and present students and a record 
of the publications issued from the department. It is illustrated by 
photographs of the University and some of Uie leading persons connected^ 
with the education department. 

ENGLISH SERIES. 

No.*. I. THE LITERARY PROFESSION IN THE ELIZABETHAN 
AGE. By Ph. Sheavyn, M.A.,D.Lit., Special Lecturer in English 
Literature and Tutor for Womep Students ; Warden of the Hall fel 
Residence for Women Students. 

A series of brief studies dealing with the conditions amidst which the 
profession of literature w'a.s pursued under Elizabeth and James I. It 
treats of their relations with patrons, publishers, and reading public, and 
with various authorities exerci.sing legal control over the press; and 
discus.ses the possibility of earning a .sufficient livelihood, in tnis period, 
by the proceeds of literary work. Demy 8vo, pp. xii, 221. 6s. net. 

(PuDiication No. 49, 1909.) ^ 

scholarly aiu^'i! laminating book. It opens a new series in 
the Manchester University publication.s, and opens it with distinction.. 
A more elaborately documented or more carefxilly indexed work need 
not^be desired. The subject is an engrossing one; and, although the 
author has aimed rather at accuracy and completeness than at the arts of 
entertainment, the result remains eminently readable.” 

— Manchester Guardian. 

“Quite interesting to the general literary reader as well as to the 
special student for whom, perhaps, it is directly meant. We are always 
ready to read of the Elizabethan age in authorship, and it loses none 
of its atticctions in Miss Sheavyn’s hand8.”~Dfli7y Chronicle. 

“ A series of studies that will be valuable to everyone interested in f 
the history of literature.”— jDftvZy Mml. * ** 
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MANCHESTER UNiV^SlTY PUBLICATIONS. 

, ENGLISH SERIES. 

No. IL BEOVyULF : Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, 
by W. J. Sedgef^eld, Litt.D., Lecturer in English Language. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xii. 300. 9s. net. (Publication No. 65, 1910.) 

< * 

"It is his carefuln''.ss in this mat^r of the text that will win, Mr. 
Sedgefield the chief thanks of students. This record of variants is full 
and accurate, and the fuller ndtes which follow the text itself should 
very helpful both to 'the pupil and the expert. In the glossarial 
index Mr. Sedgefield has a<*compiished a task hitherto unattempted in 
England. . . . Mr. Sedgetiehl sedition of “Beowulf’’ inaintains admirably 
the standard of scholar! i ness which Miss Slieavyu's recent volume set her 
followers in the new English series of Mancfiester University studies, 
and we need ho longer repros^h ourselves with the necessity of going 
to Germany for a fully edited ^text of the greatest monument of our 
early literature. All scholars must bt?grateful.’* -il/nncAcsicr 

“ Too often, the philologist and the man of letters firM themselves at 
variance, and it is rare indeed to find tji»? two combined in one 
personality, but, brief as Mr. Edgefield’s introductory^ essays neoes.sarily 
are, they suffice to show that the poem ^appeals to him in its literary 
as well as in its linguistic aspect. His criticisms are admirably sugges- 
tive, and his notes on the metre, origin, authorship and date arc models 
of clearness and condensation. The Bibliography and Glossary are 
admirably full."— 

t 

• "... His hope that it will find acceptance with a larger public, 
if not already fulfilled, certainly will be, for the edition is incomparably 
better than any yet produced in England, and so complete in glossary, 
bibliography, and other explanatory matter as to stand, in no fear <ti a 
rival .” — Journal of Eflumtion. 

^ It is a scholarly piece of work, *.mbodying the results of the latest 
researches and containing an excellent bibliography/ The introduction 
provides an admirable anaiy.sis of the composition and structure of the 
poem. It is the best English edition available of th3 oldest extant epic 
of the English tongue,”— 

"Mr. W. J. Sedgefield’s new edition of "Beowulf” is a great step 
forward in the study of Beowulf in particular and the general popularisa- 
of the study of Anglo-Saxon in general. It may be said that in 
each of its various sections the introduction, the jiotes, the glossary, and 
the appendices, this work is much more complete than any other 
English edition which has hitherto been published, and it should prove 
the neatest help to students of this grand old epic poem ... a wcjk 
which essentially conforms to the spirit of modem science.” 

— Commentator. 

"The prudence and clarity of this edition. . . . Dr. Sedgefield has 
a refreshing criticism of Beowulf on its purely literary side.” * 

—The Notion. 

"The notes handle all the chief difficulties frankly.” 

— Edvcatiorml Times. 

0 ^“ The Bibliography deserves jfigh praise.”— •T’Ae Athena urn. 

^ e 
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MANCHESTER UNIVElfSITY PUBLiCATIONS 

HISTORICAL SERIES. ^ 

No. L MEDIiEVAL MANCHESTER AND THE BEGINNINGS 
OF LANCASHIRE. By James Tait, M.A., Professor of Ancient 
and Mediaeval History. Demy 8vo, pp. x. 211. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Publication No. 3, 1904.) 

Patient and enlightened scholarship and a sense of style and pro> 
portion have enabled the writer to produce a work at once solid and 
readable.” — English Historical Beview, 

**A welcome addition to the literature of (English local history, npt 
merely because it adds much to our knowledge of Manchester and 
Lancashire, but also because it displays a scientific method of treatment 
which is rare in this field of study in England.” — Dr. Gross in American 
Historical Bnview, 

“La collection no pouvait debuter .plus significativement et plus henre. 
usement quo par un ouvrage d’histoire du Moyen Age du a M. Tait, car 
I’enseignemont medieviste est un^^de ceux qui font le plus d*honneur h 
la jeune tJniversite de Manchester, et e’est a M. le Professeur Tait qu’il 
faut attribuer ' une bonne part de ce succes.” — Tic cue de SyntMse 
hiftorique. « c 

No. II. INITIA OPl^RUM LATINOKUM QUAE SAECULIS XIII., 
XIV., XV. ATTRIBUIJMTUR. ByA.G.LiTTLtr:,M.A.,Lecturerin' 
Palajography. Demy 8vo, pp. xiii. 273 (interleaved). (Out of print.) ^ 

(Publication No. 5, 1904.5 

“Whoever has attempted to a.scertain the contents of a Meditqyal 
miscellany in manuscript must often have bfen annoved by the occurrence 
of a blank space where the title of the treatise ought to be. Mr. Littl4 
has therefore earned the gratitude of all such persons by making public 
a collection of some 6,000 incipits, which he arranged in the first instance 
fo?'. his private use, in compiling a catalogue of Franci.scan MSS.” < 

^ — English Historical Beview. 

No. III. THE OLD COLONIAL. SYSTEM. By Gerald Berkeley 
Hertz, M.A., 'B.C.L., Lecturer in Constitutional Law. Demy 8vo, 
pp. xi. 232. 5s ne»-. (Publication No. 7, 1905.) 

“ Mr. Hertz gives us an elaborate historical study of the old colonial 

sy.stem, which disappeared with the American Revolution He 

shows a remarkable knowledge of contemporary literature, and his book 
may claim to be a true history of popular opinion.”*— or. • 

“ Mr. Hertz’s book is one which no student of ixnpenal development 
can neglect. It is lucid, fair, thorough, and convincing.” “ 

*’ — Giasgow Herald. 

“Mr. Hertz’s ‘Old Colonial System’ is based oii a careful study of 
contemporary documents, with the result that several points of no small 
ii&portance are put in a new light .... it is careful, honest work . . . ; 
The story which he teds has its lesson for us.” — The Timee. 

“Both the ordinary reader and the academic mind will get benefit 
from this well-informed and well -written book.” — Scotsman. 

“ Mr. Hertz has made excellent use of contemporary literature, and - 
has given us a very valuable and thorough critique. The book is in*, 
teresting and very well written.” — American PoHtical Science Beview. 

“An i»nteresting, valuable, and very necessary exposition of the 
principles underlying the colonial policy of the eighteenth century.” 

t — Yorkshire PoC- ' 
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MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS. « 

• HI8TORIOAL SERIES. 

No. IV. STUDIES OF ROMAN IMPERIALISM. By W. T. 
Ahxold, y.A. Edited by Edwaro Fiddes, M.A., Lecturer in 
Ancient History, with Memoir of the Author by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward and C. E. Montaouk. With a Photogravure of W’, T. 
Arnold. Demy 8vo, pp. cxxiii. 281. 7s. 6d. net 

• (Publication No. 16, 1906.) 

**Mrs. Humphry Ward has used ajl her dtfttoate and subtle art to 
draw a picture of her beloved brother ; and his friend Mr. Montague’s 
account of his middle life is alsotremarkable for its literary excellence.” 

• — Athemjpum, 

^*The memoir .... tenderly and skilfully written by the ‘sister 
and friend,’ tells a story, which well deserved to be told, of a life rich 
in a.spiration^ interests, and friendships, and not without its measure of 
actual achievement. ” — Tribune. 

This geographical sense and his .feeling for politics give cdlour to all 
he wrote.” — Timen. * 

“ Anyone who desires a general*accoiint of the Empire under Augustus 
which is freshly and clearly written and based on wide reading will find 
it here.” — Manchester Guardian. * 

. “ Nothing could be better than the sympathetic tribute which Mjs. 
Humphry Ward pays to her brother, or the aaalysis of his work and 
method by his colleague Mr.^Montague. ’Bhe two •together have more 
estuJf in them thaft many big books of recent biography^^’ 

• • — Westmimter Gazette. 

The M^ioir may lie had separately, price 2s. 6d net. 

Np? V. CANON PIETRO CASOI^V’S PILGRIMAGE TO 
. JERUSALEM IN THE YEAR 1494. By M. M. Newett, 
B.A., formerly Jones Fellow. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. 427. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Publication No. 26, 1907.) 

“Tlra mezzo ai tanti libri erteri di semplici divulgazione su fatti e 
figure della storia italiaua, qnesto emerge piacevalmdlite e si leggo 
volontieri. E diverso 3i carattere e di trattazione. Esume .... dalla 
pi^ere degli archivi e delle bib]i|^.e:;he qnalche cosa che ha un valore 
fresco ed interessante, un valore storico e un valole umano.” 

— A.A.B. in tho Archivio Storico ItaHano 
“ L’introduction se termlne par toutc une dissertation du plus grand 
int4r6t document4e a Taide dcs archives venitiennes, sur le caractere 
commercial des pel4Tinage8, dont les armateurs de Venise assumereiit, 
jusqu ’au XVlIe siicle I’entreprise.” 

; 0 — J.B, in the Be cue de Synth 'ese historiqve 

“Miss Newett has performed her task admirably, preserving much of 
the racy humour and shrewd phrA.smg which mark the original, and 
adding,, in the introduction, a general treatise on the Venetian pilgrim 
industry^ and in Uie notes copious illustrations of the text.” • 

— Horatio Browm in the English Historical Review. 
*^Miss Newett’s introduction is an admirable bit of work. She has 
studied carefully what tho archives of Venice have to say about pil^im 
ships and shipping laws, and her pages are a mine of informatidh on 
such subjects. -Dr, Thoma.s Lindsay in the Scottish Historical Review. 

“ This is a deeply interesting record, not merely* of a Syrian pilgrim- 
age, bat of Mediterranean life and of the experiences of an intplligent 
Italian gentleman at the close of the Middle Ages- two years alter the 
^^^Sfeovery of America. It woald«not be easy to find a more graphic 
picture, in old days, of a voyage from Venice tt the Levant." 

— American Historical RcrievJ- 

8S, ^oho Square* Loiuhijn* VV. 
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* MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PURLIOATION^. 

HISTORICAL SERIES. 

NO.VT HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by T. Tout, M.A., 
Professor of Media;val and Modern History, and James Tait, M.A., 
Professor of Ancient and Mediaeval History. Demy 8vo, pp. xv. 557. 
6s. net. Reissue of the Edition of 1902 with index and New Preface* 
ft ^ (Publication No. 27, 1907.) 

**Diese zwanzig chroiiologisch geordneten Auhsatze hoissen in der 
Vorrede der Hcrausgeber Festchrift, behandein zur Halfte ausser-englische 
Themata, benutzen reichlich festlandische Lite«atur und vcrraten uberall 
neben weiten Ausblicken eiue methodische Schuliing die der dortig^ 
Faciiltat hohe Ehre maf.ht.** — Professor Liebermann in Deutsche 
Liter aturzeitung. 

“ Imperial history, local history, ecclesiastical history, economic history 
and the meHhods of historical teaching— all these are in one way or another 
touched upon by .scholars who have collaborated in this volume. Men 
and wQmen alike have devoted ^hcir lime and pains to working out 
problems of importance and often of no slight diihculty. The result is 
one of which the univer.sity and city may be justly proud.*’ — The late 
pHofessor York Powell id the Manchester Guardian. 

“ Esso contiene venti hvori storici dettati^ quattro da profcssori e .sedici 
da Ji(;enziati del Colicgio, e sono tiitto seritti appositamente e condotti 
secondo le piii rigorose iiorrne della critica e su docurnenti.” — R. Predclli < 
in Nuovo Archivio Ve.neto. * 

“ Le vari4t6 des sujets et r^ruditioii avec laquelle ils sont treites font 
grand honnenr a la maniere dpnt I’histoire cst cnseigne a Owens Collef^.” 

— Bevue llistoriqve* 

“ I’ar nature, c’est un recueil savant, qtii temoigne du respect et de 
I’emulation que sait exercer pour les etudes historiques la jeune ct d4j& 
celrtre nniversite.” — Revue d'hisWire ecrUsiastiaue (Louvain). * 

“All these essays reach a high level; they avoid the besetting sin of 
most of our present historical writing, which consiSts of serving up a hash 
of what other hi.storiao.s have written^/lavoured with an original spice*'\)f 

error They aie all ba.sed on original research and written by 

specialists.” — Professor A. F. Pollard in the English Historical Review. 

“ Sie bilden einen schoiien Beweis fur die rationelle Art, mit der dort 
dieses Studium betiEcben wird.” — Professor O. Weber in Historische 
Zeitschrift. 

The index can be purcha.^ed separately, jrice 6d. net. 

No. VII. STUDIES SUPPLEMENTARY TO STUBBS’ CONSTS- 
TUTIONAL HISTORY. Vol. i. By Ch. PETiT.DuTAii.Lis,Litt.D., 
rector of the University of Grenoble. Translated from the French 
by W. E. Rhode-s, M.A., and edited by Prof. James Tait, M.A. 

• Demy 8vo, pp. xiv. 152. 4s. net. 

(Publication No. 38, 1908, Second Edition^ 1911.) 

“The volume will be virtually indispensable to teachers and students 
of history.” — Athennum, 

“*fhis task has been carefully and well perfoi;med, under the supervL 
sion of Professor Tait, who has written a short but adequate introdu^-^ 
tion. This little book, ought, without delay, to be added to eVery 
public Qx private library that contains a copy of the classic work to 
which it forms an indispensable supplement.” 

^ — Dr. W. S, McKechnietin the Scottish Historical Revi^^fC 
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MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS- 

HISTORICAL SERIES. 

STUDIES SITI‘PLEMENTAEY TO STUBBS’ CONSTITUTIONAL 
• HISTORY (Continued). 

“These supplementary studies impress one as a discreet and learned 
attempt to safeguard a public, which is likely to learn all that it will 
know ol a great subject from a single book, against the shortcomings 
of that book.** — Professor A, B. White m the Avwigrican TJiittoru'al Hf view. 

“C*est un complement indispensable de Touvrage de Stubbs, et Ton 
saura gro a TUniversite de Manchester d*avoir pris Tinitiative de cette 
publication.’*— M. Charles^^Bemont in Revue l/istorigue. 

Ce sont des modules de critique ingiSnieuso et sobre, une mise an point 
remarquable dcs questions les plus importantes traitoes jadis par 
Stubbs.” — M. Louis Halphen in Revue de SyutJirffe fiistoriqiie. 

“ Zu der englischen Ubersetzung dieser Excurse, durch einen verdienten 
jiingeren Historiker, die durchaus leicht wie Originalstil fiie.s.<4, bat Tait 
die Vorrede geliefert und mandlic >Jote, die noch die Literatur von 1908 
beriicksichtigt. Die historische# Schi^e der Universitat, Manchester, 
an Riihrigkeit und strenger Methode von keiner in England libertroffen, 
bietet mit der Veroffentlichung der werthvollen Arbeit' des Franzosen 
ein treffliches Lehrmittel.” — Professor F. JA^herrnann, in Dvutsejte 
Litemturzeitung. ^ 

No. VIII. MALARTA ANI> GREEK HIOTORV.* By W. H. S. Joxbs, 

, M.A. To wlflch is added the HislT^ry of Greek Therapeutics and 
• the Malaria Theory by E. T. Withinotox, M.A., M.B. Demy 8vo, 
pp. Mi. 176. 5s. net, (Publication No 48, 1909.) 

^Mr. W. H. S. Jones is to be congratulated on the success with which 
J^e has conducted what may be described as a pioneering expedition into 
a practically unexplored field of history .... the publishers are to be 
congratulated on the admirable way in which the book has been turned 
oub-ja joy to handle and to read.” — ManrheMer Guardinn. • 

“ This intere.sting volume i.s an endeavour to show thiii: the decline of 
the Greeks as a pegfile for .several centuries before and after the 
C^istian era was largely due to t^e prevalence of malaria in its various 
forms.” — Glasgow Herald. ♦ 

“[The author] .... has amassed a considerable store of valuable 
information from the Greek classics and other sources which will prove 
extremely useful to all who are interested in his Uicory.” 

— Jiirminghnm Daily Post. 
No. IX. HANES GRUFFYDD AP CYNAN. The Welsh teit with 
translation, introduction, and notes by Arthur Jones, M.A., Jones 
• Fellow in History. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. 204. 6.s. net. 

(Pnblifiition No. 50, 1910.) 

“ No Welsh historian of the future can afford to neglect this scholarly 
attempt to give the work of Griffith ap Cynan a true historical setting. 
The introduction is an ideally well-balanced estimate of a singularly 
quaint and beautiful piece of hj.story .” — Glasgow Tlerrhl. 

“The Editor has prefaced his text with a comprehensive and neply 
always convincing introdaction of more than 100 pages, besides copious 
notes. Nearly every page of both contains matter of Irish history, 
eoiiietimes really new, since taken from the document never deeply 
rtudied before, and always valuable from the new light thrown by the 
obtlaiion of independent, international’ testimonies. . . . It#vi)l at 
once be seen that we have here a document of the first interest to 
bumlves ; the University and the^Editor have put us in their debt for a 
vatnable contribution to bur history. Jourual. 


33, Soho Squaro., London. W. 
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Jones prints the Welsh text in a scholarly recension, ana 
accompanies it page by page with a faithful version into English, 
explains its obscurities and personal and local allusions Hi notes always 
concise and to the point, and brings it in with an interesting introduction, 
which treat.s fully of the transmission of the text, of its value .?is an 
historical document, and of its relation to other remaining original 
authoflhities for the hi.str^V of the Norman Conque.st.’* — Scotsman. 

“ Mr. Jones\s enterprise is thS result of the happy union in the 
University of Celtic and of historical studies. . . The textual editing, 
the annotations, and tlie translation have all been admirably done, and 
the work is a credit aliki to the author, tne University, and to tJhe 
Press. ’■* — M anch ester G un rdum . 

“Hearty thanks are due for a most useful and satisfactory edition.” 

— A rch a.ol oqia Cam brtnsis. 
No. X. ME CIVIL WAK IN LANCASHIRE. By Eunkst Bboxap, 
M.A. Demy 8vo, pp. xv. 226. *7s. 6d. net. 

^ ^ • (Publication No. 51, 1010.) 

“ By a judicious use of it he has produced an eminently readable and 
informing work. . . . The University of Manchester, which, but for 
tlv-J pressure of the political situation, would have been founded in 
1642, is to be coiigratuliy;ed upon its choice of an historian of the war in 
Lancashire.” — Atfiei%.fvm , 

“ Mr. Broxap’s monograph niRst be welcomed as tlui most important 
of those hitlierto given to history to illuminate the county aspect of^ 

the (hvil War The ^Viole book is very carefu..y revised and 

accurate in its details, full aiul satisfacto>?y, and the order in^hichg^he 
story i.s toldt i.s e.xcellera. The index is also .snfficiemt, and the whole 
study is amply annotated. Altogether, both the author and thfe 
Manclie.ster University Press are to be thoroughly congratulated upon 
the volume.” — Moi'nintj Cost, 

^*Jt is cleargithat Mr. Broxap has minutely studied all available 
original materials and that he uses them with ci|.re and discrimination. 

. . . the highest praise that can be given to tlie author of a hi.stor|cal 
monograph is that Jie set out to |froduce a book tliat wa.s Avanted, 
doe.s that extremely well, and does nothing else, and to this pranse 
Mr. Broxap is fully entitled.” Gazette, 

“ The author ha.s carefuJiy studied authoritie.s, and this first complete 
and .separate accoimt of a momentous episode in the Civil War is marked 
by a jiainstaking re.ga'’d to accuracy of detail, and also by a judgment 
that is invariably fair and unbiassed as well ns careful and acute.” 

— Hcoismap.. 

No. XI. A BIOGRfcVPHY OF THOMAS DEACON, THE MAN- 
CHk'.STER NON-JUROR. By Henry Broxap, M.A. Demy 8vo, 

• pp. xix. 215, 2 plates. 7s. 6d, net. (Publication No. 59, 1911.) 

“It has the signal merit, as liistory, of dealing with real historical 
question.s and bringing research and historical methods to bear 
upon them. The antlior’.s motive has never been to concoct a book for 
the Turculating library, but to illustrate by a single instance the strong 
and noble (;ha^acte^i.stic^ of a sect which Johnson and Macaulay 
dosf)i.‘=ed .” — yfnnrhester G uanl'mn. 

“Deacon was a Manche.’^jter man; Mr. Broxap is a Manchester man; 
and t lio book i.s a work of indojiendcut and original research, which adds 
many interesting particulars to the .knowledge of Deacon and of the 
non-juror.s Jiitlicrto av.i^lable to stndent.s.”— Srotsman. 

“ Tlie materials for a biography of Thomas Deacon are not too 
plentiful, but Mr. Broxap has made the best possible use of the 
available sources, and weave.s into his story many interesting glimpses 
of tlie rocial and ^•eligiou.s life of the period .” — Glasgow TJerald, 
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THE EJECTED OF 1()62; "J'lieir Predecessors and Successors in 
Cumberland and Wcstinorlaiid. By B. Nightingale, M.A. 

• * [/?i the Press, 

GERMANY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Lectnfes by 
J. Holland Ko.se, Litt.D., C. H. Heuford, Litt.D., E. C. Iv. 
Conner, M.A., M. E. Sadder, M.A., LL.D. [/>/ the Press. 

DOCUMENTS RKLAllNG TO IRELAND UNDER THE COM- 
MON WEALTH. By Robert Donlop, M.A., Lecturer on Irish 
History. In 2 volunie.s, demy Svo. 

This work will coTi.slst ot a stric.s of unpublished documents relating 
to the History of Ireland from 1651 to 1659, arranged, modernized, and 
edited, with introduction, notes, etc., by Mr. Dunlop. 

• [In Preparation. 

MEDICAL ‘series. 

. No. I. SKETCHES OF THE LIVES A<ND WORK OF THE 
* HONORARY MEDICAL STAFF OF Tfilj ROTAL INFIRMARY. 

From its foundation in •1752 to when it became the Royal 

^ Infirmary. eBy Edward Mansfik»d Bkockbank, M.D., M.R.C.P. 

, Crown Ito. (illu.strate(i), pp. vii. 311. l.Os. net. 

« (I^ublication No. 1, 1904.) 

4* Dr. ftrockbank’s is a book of varied interest. It also deserves a 
welcome as one of the earliest of the * Pulflications of lhe*University of 
Manchester. * ** -M (inch ester Guardian. 

No. 11. PRACTICAL PRESCRIBING AND DISPENSING. For 
^ledical Students. By William Kirkby, sometime Lecturct in 
Pharmacognosy the Owens College, Manchester. Crown Svo, 

_ pp. iv. 194. 5s. net. 

(Publication Ko. 2, 1904, Second Edition, 1906.) 

‘‘The whole of the matter bear.s the impress Jf that technical skill 
and thoroughness with which Mr, Kirkby’s name mu.st invariably be 
associated, and the book must be welcomed a.'? one of the mo.st useful 
recent additions to the working library of prcscribcrs and dispensers.’* 

Phd r m a c e u t i cul J o nrnal . 

“Thoroughly practical text-books on the subject are .so rare, that we 
'M'elcome with pleasure Mr. William Kirkby’.s ‘ Practical Pre.scribing and 
Dispensing.* The book is written by a pharmacist cxpre.ssiy for medical 
students, and the author ha.s been most happy in conceiving it.*? .scope 
and arrangement.’* — Brifisu Medind JonriwL 

No. III. HANDBOOK OF SURGICAL ANATOMY. By G. A. 
Wright, B.A., M.B, (Oxon.), F.R.C.S., Profe sor of Sy.stematic 
Surgery, and C. H. Phlstiw, M.I)., F.R.C.S., L. I).S., Lecturer on 
Dental Anatomy; Assistant Dental Surgeon to the Victoria IJental 
Hospital of Manchester. Crown Svo, pp. ix. 205. fis. Second 
edition. (Publication No. 6, 1905.) 

“Dr. Wright and Dr. Preston have produced a concise and very 
readable little handbook of surgical applied anatomy. . . . Tin? subject 
matter of the book is well arran^zed and the marginal notes in bold type^ 
facilitate reference to any de.sired point.” — Lancet. 
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MANCHESTER UNIVER^TY PUBLICATiONi 

MEDICAL SERIES. t 

No. IV. A COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN OPERATIVE 
SURGERY in the University of Manchester. By William 
Tiiohburn, M.D., B.S. (Loud.), F.R.C.S., Lecturer in Operative ^ 
Surgery. Crown 8vo, pp. 75 (interleaved), 2S Figures in the Text- 
‘2s, 6d. net. •• * (Publication No. 11, 1906.) 

“ This little book give.s the junior student all that he wants, and 
nothing that he does not want. Its siztf i.s handy, and altogether for its 
purpose it is excellent .” — Univermiy Iff. view. ^ 

No. V. A HANDBOOK OF LEGAL MEDICINE. By W. Sellers, 
M.D. (London), of the Middle Temple, and Northern Circuit, 
Barri.ster-at-law. With 7 Illustratioii.s. Crown 8vo, pp. vii. 233. 
7.S. 6djj,net. (Publication No. 14, 1906.) 

“ ThLs IS quite one of the be.st 4)ook,s of the kind wo have come 
across.” — Law Times. ^ 

No. VI. A CATALOGUE OF* THE PATHOLOGICAL MUSEUM 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. Edited by J. 
LoTiRAiN Smith, M.A., M.D. (Edin.), Professor of Pathology. 

* Crown 4to, 1‘260 ppj, *7s 6d. net. (Publication No. 15, 1906.) 
“The catalogim very favourably with others of a similar 

character, and, apart from its #value for teaching purposes in an im-^ 
portant medical school such as that of the University of Manchester^ it 
is capable of being of great a.ss]’stance to others as a work of reference.” 

— Edinburgh Medicdt Journal 
“ In conclij|sion we need only say that Profo.ssor Lorrain Smith has 
performed the most essential part of his task — the description of thb 
specimens- -excellently and an honourable mention must be made of 
the book as a publication. Medical Journal 

NA vii. HA^^DHOOK of diseases of the heart.* By 

Graham Steell, M.D., F.R.C.P., Professor of Medicine, and 
Ibiysician to the Manchester Royal Infirmary. Crown 8jip, 
pp. xii. 389, 11 pjates (5 in coIoui^S), and 100 illustrations in the text. 
7.S. 6d. net. (Publication No. 20, 1906.) 

“It more truly reflects modern ideas of heart disease than any book 
we are acquainted with, and therefore may be heartily recommended to 
our reader.s. ” — Treatment. 

“We regard this volume as an extremely useful guide to the study of 
disea.ses of the heart, and consider that no better introduction to the 
subject could possibly have been written.” ^ 

* —Medical Tirnes and Hmpiicd Gazette. 

“ We can cordially recommend Dr. Steell’s book as giving an excellent 
and thoroughly practical account of the subject of which it treats.” 
t — Edinburgh Medical Review. 

No. VIII. JULIUS DRESCHFELx/ IN MEMORTAM. Medical 
Studies by his colleagues and pupils at the Manchester University 
and the lioyal Infirmary. Imperial 8vo, pp. vi. 246. With a 
.Photogravure and 43 Plates. 10s. 6d. net. (Publication No. 35, 1908.) 

“ A worthy memorial of one who left no small mark upon the study of 
clinical pathology in this country.” — British Medical Journal. 

“ The, papers which compo.se the bulk of the volume have been re- 
printea from the ‘ Manchester Chronicle,' vol. xiv, and they are of both 
interest and permanent value.” — Scottkh Medical Journal. 

“The editor, Dr. Brqckbank, can be congratulated upon editing a 
volume thfit will fitly perpetuate the memory of his eminent colleague.” 

— Medical Review. 
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MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS. 
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MEDICAL SERIES. 

No. IX. HANDBgOK OK INFECTIOUS DISEASES. By R. W. 
Marsden, M.D. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. 296. 5s. net. • 

* (Pufelication No. 39, 1908.) 

“ This book aim.s iii giving a practical account of the varioii.s infectious 
diseases, suitable for ready reference in everyday work, and the author 
Jj^as, on the whole, succeeded admirably in his attempt.” — 'fhc Lancet. 

“Throughout the book the information given seems thoroughly 
adequate, and especial attention is paid to diagnosis.” 

— Scottish Medical Journal. 

“The subject matter is well arranged and ea.sy of reference.” 

• * — The Medical Officer. 

No. X. LECTURES ON T&E WV.THOLOGV OF CANOER. By 
Charles Powell White, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.S. Imperial 8vo, 
pp. X. 83, 33 plates. 3s. 6d. net. (l^ublication No. 42, 1908) 

“The volume is a model of scientific .scif«re.strairii. In four chapters 
the author covers in simple language much ffliat^is of main interest in 
the present p|jase of inve.stigation of^cant;er . . . 

“ The volume ... is well illustrated with statistical charts and 
photomicrographs, and it.s perusal must prove profitable to all who wish 
y> be brought up-to-dite in the biology^of cancer.” Xafure. 

“ Full of scholarly information and illustrated with a number of 
excellent black-and-white plates.” -Medical Press. • 

“ These lectures give a short resume of recent work on the subject in 
an easily assimilable form.” — St. IJartholomeiPs I/osjntal Journal. 

No. Xr. SEiVIMELWEIS : HLS LIFE AND HIS^DOCTRInJ:. A 
chapter in the History of Medicine, By Sir William J. Sinxlair, 
M.A., M.D., Professor of 0|>stctrics and Gymccology in the Univer- 
sity of Manchester. Imperial 8vo, pp. x. 3C9, 2 plates. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Publication No. 46, 1909.) 

“ Semmelwcis has fo.iiid a worthy biographer who has made a 
noteworthy contribution to medical literature, and wliose understanding 
of the work and sympathy for the trial of his siibje(;t are obviou.s.” 

— Dublin Journal of Medical Science. 
^ “Das wahrhaft vornehm geschriebene Bnch des auch bei uns in 
Deutschland hochverehrten englischen Kolleg^ spricht fiir sich selbst. 
Es ist bernfen, in dem Vaterlande Lister’s auch dem gros.sen Martyrer 
Semmelweis Gerechtigkeit zuteil wer len zu Ias.sen.” 

— Zentralbldtl fiir Gyndkologte. 
“There should be a wide public, lay as well a.s medical, for a Book 
as full of historical, scientific and human inteye.st as this 'Life of 
Semmelweis.’ . . . Sir William Sinclair’s book is of the greatest interest 
and we are glad to welcome an adequate English appreciation of 
Semmelweis, who certainly ranks among the ‘heroe.s of medicine.* ” 

— Nature. 

“It is a book ail obstetricians and research men .should read.” 

— Scottish MedicM Journal. 
“A most instructive and interesting biography of the discoverer ^ 
the cause of puerperal fever. . . . The book is well printed and bound. 

* — Medical Beview. 
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MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS*. 

MEDICAL SERIES. 

No. XTI. MODERN PROJiLEMS IN PSYCHIATRY, by. v.. waho, 
Profes.sor of Nervo.i» and Menial Diseases in thotUnivemiy of Modena. 
Tianslated from the J^talian by David Ohjv, M.D., Assistant Medical 
Officer and Pathologist to tRe County A.sylum. Prestwich; and 
R. G. Rows, M.D,, Assistant Medical Officer and Pathologist to the 
County Asylum, Lancaster. With aii introduction by T. S. Clouston, 
M.D., Physician Superintendent, Royal XsyJum, Morning.side, and 
Lecturer on Mental Diseases in Edinburgh University. Imperial 
8vo, pp. viii. 305, iS plates. 7s. 6d. net. (Publication No, 47, 1909.) 

“Professor Lugaro is to be (rongratulated upon the masterly and 
judicious sarvey of his subject whicli, he has given to the world in this 
work. Not only have we a succinct and tdoar exposition of the present 
state our knowledge, but w(^ are *confro?ited with a tale of the 
inexhaustible work that lies before us.” — Lttnrtt. 

“ The w^ork should be on the .shelf of every pathologist and asylum 
physician; it is thoughtfifl,.^suggestive and well written. The translation 
also is excellent.” — Natuik". 

“ The book is a vei*y distiT>?t addition toHhe literature of psychiatry, 
and one w'hich will well repay cai^fnl .study.” ^ 

— Calif Orman Medical Jonrned. 

** The whole book is suggestive in the highest degree, and wclj \vortliy 
of careful study. Dr. David Orr and Dr. R. G. Rows, the translator, 
are to be fiesic'tily congra(ultfte<l on the manner in which they havei 
rendered the original into terse and idiomatic English.” — Athcn,fnm* 

No. ^XIII. FEEBLEMINDEDNESS IN CHILDREN OF SCHOOL 
AGE. By (Jt Pacjet Lapage, M.D., M.R.C.l^^ With an Appendix 
on Treatment and Training by Mary Db:xdy, M..V: Crown 
pp. xvi. 359, 12 Pl?ites. 5s. net. ^ (Publication No. 67, 1911.) 

“There is indeed iiiiicli of |>racti<?al iiiterest in the liook, which is well 
printed at the Manchester university Press and is admirably illii.strateil 
and got lip.” — British Medical Jwtrnal, 

“Dr. Lapage is evidently tliorouglily conversant with his subject, which 
he has discussed in such a maimer as to be readily grasped liy those inter- 
ested, each chanter ending with a sumrnary of the chief points discussed.^. 
Taken asa w'hole, we regard this book as a valuable aid to the ti*eatiiient 
and munageiiient of the feebleminded.”— The Asylum Netrs, 

“It will be thus .seen that the author covers mncli ground and it is 
smjririsiiig how much interesting information is included. Taken as a 
wdiole the book is excellent and will, 'we feel sure, meet with a ready 
sale We cordially w'^elconie this volume as an admirable con- 

tribution to the literature of the subject.” — Medical Times 
. . . . “We consider these objects have been achieved. The book is a 
clear and accurate short ac<*,ount of the characteristics of feebleminded 
children, wliich cannot fail to be of service to those for whom it is intended. 

. . . Tlie Appendix contributed by Miss Dendy is, as we should expect, 
clear aml^pnictical, and is a valuable addition to the book.” 

^ — Britisl^ Journal of Children's Diseases^ 

“His hook is eminently muctical, and is written in such simple Ian. 
guage a.s any laymaTi may understand.” — The Times Literary Supplement- 
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No.- I. THE PHYSICAL LABORATORIES OK THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MAN<; HESTER. A record of 25 years* work. Demy Svo, 
pp. viii. 142, witn a Photogravure, 10 l^lates, and 4 Plans.# 5s. net. 

• (Publication No. 13, 1906.) 

This volume contains an illustrated description of the Physical, 
Electrical Engineeaing, and Electro-Chemistry Laboratories of the 
Manchester University, ai.so a complete Biographical and Biblio- 
graphical Record of those who have worked in the Phy.sics Depart- 
ment of the University during the past 25 years. 

“The book is excellently got up, and contains a description of the 
department of physics and ks ec|uipment, a short biograplncal sketch of 
the Professor with a list of iiis scientific writings and a well-executed 
portrait and a record of the career dl students and others who have passed 
through Dr. Schuster’s hands. Alumni of Owens ^will welcome the 
volume as an interesting link with their almt mater.”- Herald. 

“Thi.s interesting and valuable contribution to the history of the 
Manchester Univer.^^ity al!?b contains several illustrations, and forms the 
first of the •physical series’ of th5 publications of the University of 
•Manchester .” — The Tinieii. • 

^ “Itf is a memorial of which any m^ would be justly proiul, and the 
University of which he is both an alumnus and a professor may well 
share that pride .” — ManrhesU r Guardian. » 

No. II. LABORATORY EXERCISES IN PllYSK^AL CHEMISTRY. 
By J. N. l^RINCJ, D.Sc. [In thg Press. 

• • 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERIES. 

No. I. ARCHIVES OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH LABORATORY 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. Edited by 
A. Sheridan Deleptne, M.Sc., M.B., Ch.M., Director of the 
Laboratory and Proctor Professor of Comparative Pathology and 
Bacteriology. Crown 4 to. pp. iv, 461. £1. Is. net. 

(Publication No. 12, 1906.) 

“The University of Manchester has taken the important and highly 
commendable step of commencing the publication of the archives of its 
Public Health Laboratory, and has issued, under the able and judicious 
editorship of Professor Sheridan Delepine, the first volume of a series 
that promises to be of no small interest and value alike to members of 
the medical profession and to those of the laity. . . . Original communi- 
cations bearing upon disea.ses which ar^ prevalent in the districts sur- 
rounding Manchester, or dealing with food- and water-.sup^lies, air, 
disposal of refuse, sterilisation and disinfection and kindred subjects, 
will be published in future volumes; and it is manifest that these, as 
they successively appear, will form a constantly increasing body of trust- 
worthy information upon .subjects wliich are not only of^^ke highest 
interest to the profession but of supreme importance to the public,” 

* — The Lant^t. 

0 
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MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS.* 

THEOLOGICAL SERIES. ^ 

No. I. INAUGURAL LECTURES delivered during tht. Session 
1904-5, by the Professors and Lecturers of the Faculty of Theolpgy, 
viz. : — 

Prof. T. F. Tout, M.A. ; Prof A. S. Peake, B.D. ; Prof. H. W. 
Hogg, M.A; Prof T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D. ; Rev. W. F. 
Adeney, D.D. ; Rev. A. Gordon, M^A. ; Rev. L. Hasse, B.D. ; Rev. 
Canon E. L, Hicks, M.A. ; Rev. H.^ D. Lockett, M.A. ; Rev. R. 
Mackinto.sh, D.D. ; Hev\ J. T. Marshall, D.D. ; Rev. J. H. Moulton# 
D.Litt. 

Edited by A. S. Peake, B.D., Dean of the Faculty. 

Demy 8vo, pp. xi. 296. 7s. 6d. net. (Publication No. 9, 1905.) 

“ The lectures, while .scholarly, are at the same time popular, and will 
be found interesting and instructive bjr those who are not theologians. 
.... The entire serie.s i.s excellent, an^ the volume deserves a wide 
circulatioi^.** — Scotsman. * 

“The lectures themselves give a valuable conspectus of the present 
position of Theological Res(|arch. . . . They are, of course, not addressed 
to experts, but they are exceedingly valuable, even when allowance is 
made for their more or^lesS popular 
“This is a most interesting and v^iluable book, the appea»ince of which 
at the present moment ii; singularly significant. . . . But it is impossible 
in a brief review to indicate alljihe treasures of this rich volupie, to 
read which carefully i.s to be introduced to the varied wealth of moderm 
Biblical scholarship.’’ • 

LECTURES. 

No. !.• GARDEN^ClTiES (Warbiirton Jiccture). By Ralph Neville, 
K.C. 6d. net. (Lectfire No. 1, 1905.) 

No. II. THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND THE STATE (A Lecture). 

By Sir Felix Schus'^er. fid. net. (Lecture No. 2, 1905.) 

No. III. BEARING AND IMPORTANCE OF COMMERCIAL 
TREATIES I N THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Sir Thomas 
Barclay, fid. net. (Lecture No. 3, 1906.) 

No. TV. THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE AND THE STUDY OF 
THE GREEK TESTAMENT (A Lecture). By James Hope 
Moulton, M.A., Litt.D. fid. net. (Lecture No. 4, 1906.) 

No. V. THE GENERAL MEDICAL COUNCIL : ITS POWERS 
AND ITS WORK (A Lecture). By Donald Macalister, M.A., 
M.D., B.Sc., D.C.L., LL.D. fid. net. (Lecture ’No. 5, 1906.) 
No. VI. THE CONTRASTS IN DANTE (A Lecture). By the Hon. 

William Warren Vernon, M.A. fid. net. (Lecture No. fi, 1906.) 
No. VII. THE PRESERVATION OF PLACES OF INTEREST OR 
BEAUTY (A Lecture). By Sir Robert Hunter, fid. net. 

(Lecture No. 7, 1907.) 

No. VIII. ON THE LIGHT THROWN BY RECENT INVESTIGA- 
TIONS ON ELECTRICITY ON THE RELATION BETWEEN 
MATTER AND ETHER (Adamson Lecture). By J. J, Thomson, 
D.Ss,^. J.R.S. fid. net. (Lecture No. 8, 1908.) 

No. IX. Hospitals, medical science, and public 

^ health (A Lecture). By Sir Clij-tord Allbutt, K.C.B., M.D. 
(Cantab.), fid. net. (Lecture No. 9, 1908.) 
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MANCHESTER^ JNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONSt 

^ LECTURES. 

No. X. ENGLISH POETRY AND GERMAN PHILOSOPHY IN 
THE AGE OF WORDSWORTH (Adamson Lecture). By A. C. 
Bradley, Litt.D. 6d. not. (Lecture No. 10, 1909.) 

No. XI. THE EVOLJTION OF SURGERY. By William 
’Thorburn, F.R.C.S. 6d. net. (Lecture No. 11, 1910.) 

No. XII. LEIBNIZ AS A POLITICIAN. By A. W* Ward, 
Litt.D., F.B.A. Od. net. • (Lecture No. 12, 1911.) 

CALENDAR OF THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MAN- 
CHESTER. Session 1904-5. Demy 8vo, 1100 pp. 3a. net. 

^ (Publication No. 17.) 

CALENDAR OF THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MAN- 

CHESTER. Sessioi 1905-6. Demy 8vo, 1200 pp. 3s. net. 

(Publication No. 18.) 

CALENDAR OF THE VICJORIA UNIVERSITY* OF MAN- 
CHESTER. Session Demy 8vo, 1300 pp. 3s. net. 

• * (Publication No. 19.) 

CALENDAR OF THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY (5F MAN- 

CHESTER. Ses.si». 1907-8. Demy 8vo, 1400 pp. 3.s. net. 

, * (Publication No.,28.) 

CALENDAR OF THE VICTORIA TWIVERSITY OF MAN- 

CHESTER. Seasiou*1908 9. Demy 8vo, M60 pp. 3s. net. 

• • (Publication No. 37.) 

•CALENDAR OF THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MAN- 

CHESTER. Session 19(19-10. I^emy 8vo. 1470 pp. 3s. net. 

• (Publication No. 48.) 

CALENDAR OF THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MAN- 

CHESTER. Session 1910-11. Demy 8vo, 1550 pp. Ss, net. 

(Publication No. 56.) 

CALENDAR OF THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MAN- 
CHESTER. Session 1911-12. Demy 8vo, ISTtVPP- 

* ^ (Publication No. 00.) 

THE REGISTER OS GRADUATES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER UP TO JULi 1908. 2r. 6d. net. cloth 3s. 6d. net. 

(Publication No. 36.) 


Publications of the John Rylands Library 
Issued at the University Press. 

THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY ; Memorial of the Inauguration, 
6th October, 1899. [Printed for private circulation.] 8vo, pp. 24. 

CATALOGUE OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. BOOKS, AND BOOK- 
BINDINGS EXHIBITED AT THE OPENING OF THE JOHN 
RYLANDS LIBRARY, MANCHESTER, Gth October, 1899» 8vo, 
pp. 42. [Out of Print. 

CATALOGUE OF THE PRINTED BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS 
IN THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY, MANCHESTJfR. 1899. 
3 vols. 4to. 318. 6d. vet 

CATALOGUE OF BOOKS IN THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY . . . 
PRINTED IN ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, AND 
OF BOOKS IN ENGLISH PRINTED ABROAD. T^^miK END 
OF THE YEAR 1640. 1895. 4to, pp. iii. 147. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE ENGLISH BIBLE IN THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY, 
1626 to 1640. With 26 fac.similes ai|d .39 engraving.s. [Printed for 
private circulation.] 1899. Folio, pp. xvi. 27t>. In levant Morocco, 
5 guineas net. 
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THE JOHN BYLANDS LIBBABY# A Brief Description of th« 
Building and its Contents, with a Descriptive List of the Works 
Exhibited in the Main Library. [Printed for private^ circulation.] 
July 1902. 8vo, pp. 48. {(Jut of Print. 

JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY. . . . JOHANN GUTENBEtlG AND 
THE DAWN OF TYPOGRAPHY IN GERMANY. Lecture by 
the Librarian, 14th October, 1903. (Synopsis cf Lecture. — List of 
works exhibited . . . tc^^illustrate the work of the first typographers 
in Germany. . .— A selection frdm the works in the John Bylands 
Library bearing upon tlie subject.) ,1903. " 

THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY : THE 

TESTAMENT SCHOLARSHIP IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURYr. [Synopsi.s of] a lecture by Prof. A. S. Peake, . . . 
llth November, 1903 -Some leading dates in Pentateuch criticism, 
1903. 8vp, pp. 8. [Out of Print. 

WORKS UPON THE STUDY OF GBEESC AND LATIN PALA50- 
GRAPHY AND DIPLOMATIC IN THE JOHN RYLANDS 
LIBRARY. . . . Reprinted frofn the “Quarterly Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library.” 1903. 4to, pp. 10. [Out of Print. 

THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY. . . . Catalogue of an Exhibition 
of Bibles illustrating ^hh history of the English versions from 
Wiclif to the presort time.. Including th# personal copies of Queen 
Elizabeth, General Gordon, and lElizabeth Fry. 1904. aSvo, pp. 32. 

• [Out of Print. 

THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY. . . . Catalogue of the Manu^ripts 
and Printed Books exhibited on the occasion of the visit of the 
National Council of the Evangelical Free Churches. 1905. 8vo, 
pp. 38. " [Out of Print. 

THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY. ... A brief historical description 
of the Library and its contents, with Catalogue of tlie selection ol 
eaiV printed Greek and Latin Classics exhibited on tlie occasion of 
the visit of the Classical Association. . . 1906, ^vo, pp. 89. Ulus. 

Is. net. 

Full bibliographical descriptions of the first printed editions of 
the fifty principal (freek and Latin writers; of the first printed 
Greek classic (“ Batrachomyomachia,” 1474) the only known copy is 
described. 

THE JOHN RYLANDS UBRARY. . . . Catalogue of an Exhibition 
of Bibles illustrating the lii.stoiy of the English versions from Wiclif 
to the present time, ineluding the personal copies of Queen Elizabeth, 
Elizabeth Fry, and others. 1907. 8vo, pp. vii. 5.V. [Out of Print. 

THE JOHN RYLANDS MBRARYL . . . Catalogue of, the selection of 
Books and Broadsides illustrating the early histoiiK of printing 
exhibited on the occa.sion of the vi.sit of tlie Federatioh of Master 
Printer.** and Allied Trades. 1907. 8vo, pp. vi. 34. [Out of Print. 

THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY. ... A brief historical description 
of the Library and its contents. 1907. 8vo, pp. 53. Ulus. 

[Out of Print. 

THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY. . . . Catalogue of an Exhibition 
of Illnminatod Manu.sci ipt.s, principally Biblical and Liturgical, on 
tlie occasion of the Church Congress. 1908. 8vo, pp. vi. 82. fid. net. 

THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY. . . . Catalogue of an Exhibition 
of origWfhl editions of the principal work.** of John Milton arranged 
in celebration of the tercentenarv of hiis birth. 1908. 8vo, pp. 24. 
•ed. nft. 


OVO, pp. 10. 


n [Out of Print. 
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THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY. . . . Catalogue of an Exhibition 

• of th® works of Dante Aligkieri [with list of a selection of works on 
the study of Dante]. 1909. «vo. pp xii. f>i). Od. net. 

THE JOHN BYLAN.DS LIBRARY'. . . . Catalogue of an Exhibition 
of original editions of tlio prmci]>al .English Classics [with list of 
. workS for the study of English Literature]. 1910. 8vo, pp. xvi. 
•86. 6d. net. 

A CLASSIFIED OATALOGUE OF THE WORKS ON ARCHITEC- 
TURE AND THE ALLIED ARTS., IN THE PRINCIPAL 
LIBRARIES OF MANCHES^’ER AND SALEOlU), with Alpha- 
betical author list and siiJbject index. Edited for the Architectural 
Committee of Manchester by Henry Guppy and Guthrie Vine. 1909. 

^ 8vo, pp. XXV. 310. 3s. 6d. nei^ or interleaved 4s. (id. net. 

THE JOHN RVLANDS LIBRARY. . . . An analytical catalogue of 
the contents of ths two edition.^ of “An Kngli.sh Garner,” compiled 
by Edward Arber (1877-97), and rearranged under the editorslup of 
Thoma.s Seccombe (1903-04). 1909. 8vo, pp. viii. 22L Is. net. 

BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY. Vol. i. (1903 08). 
4to, pp. 468. (is. 7iet. • 

AN ACCOUNT OF A COPY FRUM THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
[now in the John Ryland.s Library] of a map of the world engraved 
on metal, which is preserved in Cardiptfl Stephen Borgia’.s Mpseum 
at Velletri. By A. E. Nordenskiold (eppied from “ Viner,” 1891). 
Stockholm y 1891- 4to} pp. 29, and ^csimiL^ of map. 7s. Gd. net. 

CATALOGUE OF THE COPTIC •MAN USCRl PTS IN THE JOHN 
RYLANDS LIBRARY. By W. E. Crum! 1909. 4to, pj). xii. 273. 

plates of facsimiles, in colloty^m. 1 guinea net. 

Many of the texts are reproduced in extenso. The collection 
includes a serie.s of private letters* considerably older tlian any in 
Coptic hitherto known, in addition to many MSS. of great theological 
and historical interest. 

CATALOGUE OF THE DEMOTIC PAPYRI IN THE dOHN 
RYLANDS LIBRARY'. With facsimiles and complete translations. 
By F. LI. Griifith. 1909. 3 vol.s. 4to. 

1. Atlas of facsijAiles in collotyx)e. 

2. Lithographed hand obpies of the earljer documents. 

3. KeyJist, translations, conimentaries, and indexes. 3 guineas 7 iet. 

This is something more than a catalogue. It include.s collotype 

facsimiles of the whole of the documents, with transliterations, 
translations, beside.s introductions, very fiill notes, and a glossary of 
Demotic, representing the most important contribution to the study 
of Demotic hitherto published. The documents dealt with in tlu^se 
volumes covef a period from Psamraetichus, one of tlie latest native* 
kings, abo^ 640 u.c., down to the Romish Emperor Claudius, a.d. 43. 

CATALOGUBrOF THE GREEK PAPYRI IN I'HE JOHN RYLANDS 
LIBRARY. By Arthur S. Hunt. Vol. i : Literary texts (Nos. 1-61). 
1911. 4to, pp. xii. 204, 10 jilates of fac.simiies in colV^type. 

1 guinea iiet. 

The texts are reproduced hi exlrn-^o. The collection comprises 
many interesting Biblical, liturgical, and clas.«iciil papyrh ranging 
from the third century u.o. to the sixth century a.o. Included are 
probably the earliest known text of the “Nicene Creed,” and one 
of the earliest known vellum codice.s, containing a considerable 
fragment of the “Odys.«<ev,” possibly of the third centiirv >.jj. 

CATALOGUE OF THE GREEK PAPYRI IN THE JOHN RYLANDS 
LIBRARY, By Arthur S. Hunt. Vols. 2 and 3: Noii-literary 
documents. , ** [Iw Preparation. 
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Soho Square, London, 



SHERSATT & HIltiHES 


THE JOHN RYLANDS FACSIMILES ; A i?eries of reproductions of 
unique and rare bookiS in the possession the John Rylands Library. 

• Th| volumes consist of minutely accurate facsimile productions 
of the works selected, preceded b 3 L short bibliographical introduce 
tions. 

The issue of each work is limited to five hundred copies, of 
which three hundred are offered for sale, at a price calculated to 
cover the cost of reproduction. «. 

1. rROPOSlTlO JOHAN NJS RUSSELL, printed by William Caxton, 

circa a.d. H76. Reproduced from the copy preserved in the John 
Ryl^ds Library. ... With an introduction by Henry Guppy. 
1909. 8vo, pp. 36, 8. •Ss. 6d. 

This “proposition” is an oration, pronounced by John Russell, 
Garter King of Arms, on the invAtiture of Charles, Duke of 
Burgundy, witli the Order of the Garter,* in February, 1469,^ aU 
Ghent. The tract consists of four printed leaves, without title-page, 
printer’s name, date, or place of printing. It is printed in the type 
which is known as Caxton’s type “No. 2,” but whether printed at 
Bruges or at Westminster has yet to be determined. • 

For many years the copy now in the, John Ry lands Library was 
considered to be unique. Indeed, untjl the year 1807 it lay buried 
and upnoticed in the heart of afvolume of manu.scripts, with which 
it had evidently been bound up by mistake. Since then, another 
copy has beeiV’ discovei^d in the library at Holkham Hall, the seal 
ol the Earl of Leice.ster. • 

2. A BOOKE IN ENGL^^H METRE, of ^he Great Marchaunt man 

called “ Dives F’raJmaticuS . 1663. ReproducecL in facsimile 
from the copy in th(^ John Ry lands Library. With an introduction^ 
by Percy E. Newbery; and remarks on the vocabulary and dialect, 
with a glossary by Henry C? Wyld. 1910. 4to, pp. xxxvUi. 16.^ 
5s. net, ^ 

The tract ‘here reproduced is believed to be the sole surviving 
copy of a quaint littie primer which had the laudable object of 
in.structing the yoaig in fhe names of trades, professions, ranks, an^ 
coigrnon objects of daily life in (heir own tongue. The lists are 
rhymed, and tikeref ire to commit to megiory, and they are 

pervaded by a certain vein of humour. ^ 

3. A LTTIIj BOKE the whiche traytiei avd reherced many gode thinges 

necessaries for the •. . Pestilence . . . made by the . . . Bisshop 
of Arusiens. . . [London], [14S5 7]. Reproduced in facsimile from the 
copy in the Jolin Rylands Library. With an introduction by 
Guthrie Vine. 1910. 4to, pp. xxxvi. 18. 5s. net. 

Of this little tract, consisting of nine leaves, written by Benedict 
Kaniiti, Bi.sliop of Vasteras, three separate editions are known, but 
only one copy of each, and an odd leaf are knowiAto have survived. 

There is no indicat^ori in any edition of the wace of printing, 
date, or name of printer, but they are all printed in^^ne of the four 
type employed by William de Machlima, who p^ted first in 
partncrsliip with John Lettou, and afterwards alone, in the city of 
l!bndon, at the time when William Caxton was at the most active 
period of liis career at Westminster. 

THE ELLESMERE CHAUCER: Reproduced in Facsimile. Price 

£50 net. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR CO- 
OPE^TTON IN SOLAR RESEARCH (Vol. i., First and Second 
ConteWheos). Demy 8vo, 260 pp. and plate. Ts. 6d. net. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR GO- 

♦ OPERATION IN SOLAR RESEARCH (Vol. ii., Third Conference.) 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. ^ 
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